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THE appearance of a work on the Occult Sciences is almost as 
great a deviation from the ordinary routine of our literature, as 
any of the prodigies which it unfolds is from the recognized laws 
of the material world; and did we not know how little interest is 
aroused by any volume which bears the proscribed name of Science, 
we should have expressed our surprise that a work so well written, 
and on a subject so popular and exciting, should have existed for 
fifteen years without being either translated into our language, or 
submitted to the processes of criticism or analysis. Had our author 
been a conjurer who dealt in wonders, he would have gathered 
round him a numerous and an eager ring ; but as a scholar and a 
hilosopher he has attracted few disciples, and in an age oscillating 
leeamen utilitarianism and frivolity, his genius and learning have 
failed to command that applause which they so justly deserve. 
There are, however, other causes which may account for the 
indifference with which this work has been received. More fami- 
liar with literary than with scientific inquiries, M. Salverte is less 
successful than he might have been in referring to natural causes 
the various illusions and prodigies which pass in review before 
him; and, though we rise from the perusal of his learned and 
ingenious details with a certain gratification of our curiosity, it is 
seldom with the conviction that we have obtained a clear and 
satisfying explanation of the mysteries which they involve. His 
decisions, iad, even when he himself confides in them, fail to 
inspire confidence in the reader ; and in discussions of so peculiar 
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a character, where the mind has to pass from the excitement of 
an apparently supernatural event to the calm repose of a truth in 
science, we require the prestige of a name to accomplish the tran- 
sition. Nor is it a defect of a minor kind, or one less injurious 
to the popularity of the work, that in selecting his materials he 
has not cael himself to that wide and productive field which 
constitutes the legitimate domain of the occult philosophy. The 
records of divine truth are presented to us under the same phase 
as those of civil history; and the miracles of the Old and New 
Testament are submitted to as rigorous an analysis as the legends 
and prodigies of the ancient mythology. This unseemly blending 
of the sacred with the profane is distasteful even to the less serious 
inquirer ; and the Christian, though he asks no immunity for his 
creed from the fair scrutiny of human wisdom, would yet desire 
to throw the veil of faith over its holier events and its deeper 
mysteries, and protect from an unhallowed paraphrase what 
transcends reason, and must ever spurn the inquisition of philo- 


soph: 
. Salverte was led to study the nature and object of the 
Occult Sciences as the subject of a chapter in a larger work which 
he contemplated, on The History of Cwilization from the Earliest 
Historic Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century, but his 
materials accumulated to such a degree that he was induced to 
ive them separately to the world, So early as 1813 the intro- 
ae ction to his principal work appeared at Paris, and in 1817 he 
published in the Esprit des Journaux for July,—a periodical 
printed at Brussels,—the general principles of the work before 
us, and many of the facts and arguments upon which they rest.* 
In tracing the origin and progress of science, we find that the 
earliest vestiges of knowledge were the cherished possessions of 
owe and kings ; and it was doubtless by their agency that bar- 
arous and untractable communities were first subjected to the 


restraints and ——— of law. To the ignorant observer of 


nature everything beyond the range of his daily notice is an 
object of wonder. The phenomena of the material universe, 
which have no periodical recurrence, assume the character of 
supernatural events, and every process in art, and every combina- 
tion in science, become valuable agents, at first of government 
and at last of civilization. Thus early did knowledge become 
power,—not what it now is—a physical agent enslaving and con- 
trolling the elements for the benefit of man—but a moral sceptre 
wielded over his crouching mind, acting upon his hopes and his 
fears, and subjugating him to the will either of a benefactor or a 
tyrant. 


* This Memoir is entitled, Zssai sur /a Magie, les Prodiges, et les Miracles. 
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Nor was this sovereignty of a local nature, originating in the 
eres and docility of any particular race, and established by 
the wisdom and cunning of any individual tyrant. It existed 
wherever the supremacy of law was established, and was indeed 
a spurious theocracy, in which the priest and the king appeared 
as the vicegerents of Heaven, displaying as their credentials 
a series of miracles and prodigies which deceived the senses and 
overawed the judgment of the vulgar. In this manner did the 
rod of the conjurer become the sceptre of the king, and the facts 
and deductions of science his statute-book; and thus did man, 
the creature of hope and fear, believe, and tremble, and obey. 

A system of er thus universal in its reception, and hav- 
ing its origin in the strongest principles of our nature, was not 
likely to suffer any change, either in its form or its character, 
ok the turbulence of civil broils or the desolations of foreign 
conquest. Our passion for the marvellous, indeed, and our 
reliance on supernatural interference, increase with impending 
danger, and the agitated mind seeks with a keener anxiety to 
penetrate into the future. Hence is the skill of the sorcerer more 
eagerly invoked “when coming events are casting their shadows 
before ;” and whether our curiosity be indulged or disappointed, 
or our fears rebuked or allayed, our faith in the supernatural 
acquires new intensity by its exercise. Nor were the evils of such 
a system abated by the advancement of civilization and know- 
ledge. Every discovery in science became a new link in the 
chain which bound the intellectual slave, and in the moral tariff 
of antiquity, knowledge was the article of contraband, which, 
though denied to the people, never failed to find its way into the 
bonded crypts of the sanctuary. The lights of science were thus 
placed under a bushel, and skilfully projected from its spectral 
apertures to dazzle and confound the vulgar. 

In this manner did the powers of science and the sanctities of 
idolatry exercise a long and fatal sway over the nations of the 
world ; and when Christianity had extended itself widely through- 
out Europe, and had lost the simplicity and purity of its early 
days, there - apt up from its holiest mysteries a system of im- 
posture hostile to the progress of truth, and not less fatal to the 
spiritual advancement of man than that which prevailed among 
heathen nations. Though the instruments of delusion were 
changed, the system remained the same ;—truth and fable entered 
in definite proportions into the legends of the Church ;—the 
lying miracles of saints, the incantations of the necromancer, and 
the a forgeries of the alchymist, deluded the Christian 
world for many centuries, and in place of having lost their influ- 
ence they have been embalmed amid the civilization of modern 
times. Under this system the spiritual element obtained the as- 
cendancy, and powerful and haughty kings laid their willing necks 
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beneath the feet of the Bishop of Rome. But in modern Europe 
the Church has become the slave of the State,—the Sovereign as 
its spiritual head has usurped the powers of the Roman Pontiff, 
and in retaliation for the wrong, the humblest depositary of epis- 
copal ordination lays claim to a supernatural influence which 
neither his guilt nor his ignorance can paralyze. The Priest of 
lying oracles, who forged the responses of his God, and the clerical 
charlatan of the middie ages who pretended to rouse the dead 
from the recesses of the tomb, were less guilty in their imposture 
than the educated and unregenerated priest of our own day, who 
attributes to his unclean hands the renovating influence of the 
baptismal element, or than the godless bishop who pretends to give 
the Holy Spirit to some blaspheming and unconverted aspirant. 
But it is not among ecclesiastical functions only that this love 
of the supernatural has uprisen with such fearful luxuriance,— 
the pursuits of laymen have been marked with the same extra- 
vagances of pretension, and with even a higher demand upon 
our faith. The Morpheus of the present day, be he the weakest 
or the wickedest of our race, can distil from his moving fingers 
the soporific influence, and obtain possession of the mental 
and corporeal will of his sleeping Alcyone. At his bidding 
the red current hurries along the stiffened arteries; over thie 
enslaved limbs supervenes the rigour of death; new senses 
arise ; the patient sees where there is no eye, and hears where 
there is no ear ;—nay, he tastes with the palate of his master, 
moves with his muscles, and thinks with his faculties. Thus 
have we reproduced the Siamese twins, united, not by a mus- 
cular, but by a spiritual ligament. But in this illicit com- 
merce of sensations the magician is subject to an unequal tariff. 
After he has imparted his tastes and his thoughts to the sleep- 
ing partner of the firm, he receives nothing in return; and, 
so singular is the character of his generosity, that he gives 
what he does not himself possess, and what he has not even taken 
from another. The patient discovers the seat and nature of his 
own diseases, though the sorcerer be no physician ; he compounds 
drugs for their cure, though he be no apothecary ; and he predicts 
future events, though he be no prophet. To these gifts “ adds 
the highest privileges of our suffering nature—an immunity from 
pain! The executioner might break him on the wheel without 
the sensation of a strain; and a mesmerised Antonio might give 
to the Jew his pound of flesh without feeling the inroad upon his 
skin. 
Had such theories stopped here, and occupied merely isolated 
ositions in the intellectual field, some advantage might have 
~ gained from the antagonism of their errors, and time and 
reason might have slowly and quietly dislodged them. But they 
have entered into a fearful covenant, the consequences of which 
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have neither been foreseen by its friends, nor detected by its 
enemies. The centaur of Phreno-Mesmerism has been its mon- 
ster offspring, and unless some Theseus, with his Lapithz, shall 
drive it into exile, Materialism, and its kindred heresies, will have 
a speedy triumph. 

Whew may be the truth of the theory, it is yet con- 
sistent with the soul’s immateriality, that the mind, acting 
through material organs, may exercise higher and lower fune- 
tions in proportion to the form and magnitude of its instruments, 
and it is equally consistent with the same cardinal truth, that 
the senses may be quickened, and impeded functions restored 
during certain states of sleep; but if it be true that the mechani- 
cal pressure of a human finger upon an inch of human cuticle, 
propagated, it may be, through an inch of subjacent bone, and 
impressed upon an inch of the mental organ—if it be true that 
such a pressure can excite emotions of piety, and evoke senti- 
ments of devotion, thus summoning into active exercise the 
noblest functions of the soul, then is that soul but an aggregate 
of dust—a solid of kneaded clay, which shall die at man’s death, 
and crumble at his decay. 

In a country where wonders like these are exhibited to en- 
lightened audiences, and received with faith even by the most 


sceptical, it may not be uninstructive to take a rapid view of the 

Occult Sciences of ancient times—to survey the apparently mi- 

raculous in nature, and the seemingly supernatural in art—to 

separate the prodigies which science and ocular evidence have 

established, from the phantoms which ignorance have created— 

and to impress upon the young or the unsettled mind the irrefra- 
? 


gable truth, that if among the arrangements of the physical world, 
and under the laws by which Providence directs man’s sublunary 
concerns, there are phenomena and results which transcend our 
faith and our intelligence, there must be also in the co-existing 
spiritual world, which is to survive our preparatory state, events 
and laws which, though they transcend human reason, may yet 
be established by human testimony, and which, though foolish- 
ness to the wise, are yet wisdom to the simple. 


After pointing out, in his first chapter, the interest which 
attaches to the mysteries and magic of the ancients, M. Salverte 
directs our attention to the motives which give credibility to 
miraculous recitals. These motives he finds in the number and 
accordance of the recitals themselves, and in the confidence which 
we can place in the observers and witnesses, and likewise in the 
possibility of eliminating what is marvellous by discovering the 
principal causes which give to a natural fact a supernatural cha- 
racter; and, in the discussion of these topics, instead of exhibit- 
ing any sceptical tendency, he evinces an extent of faith which 
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some of our readers may regard as bordering even on the cre- 
dulous. 


‘“‘ Wherever,” says he, “a religious revelation does not overpower 
the judgment, what motives of credibility can make a judicious mind 
admit the existence of prodigies or magical works? The doctrine of 
probabilities will serve for our guide. That a man is deceived by ap- 
pearances more or less specious, or that he seeks to deceive us if he has 
an interest in doing it, is much more probable than the accuracy of a 
recital which involves in it anything marvellous. But if at different 
times and in different places several men have seen the same thing or 
things similar, and if their recitals are numerous and accordant with 
each other, their improbability diminishes, and may ultimately dis- 
appear. Is it credible that, in the year 197 of our era, a shower of 
quicksilver* fell at Rome in the Forum of Augustus? Dion Cassius did 
not see it fall, but he saw it immediately after it fell. He collected 
drops of it, and by rubbing them on a piece of copper, he gave it 
the appearance of silver, which, he says, it retained three whole 
days. Notwithstanding his positive testimony, and notwithstanding 
the tradition reported by Glycas, according to which the same event 
took place in the reign of Aurelian, this wonder is too strange to be 
admitted in the present day. Must we therefore absolutely reject it ? 
The impossible, says one, is never probable,—surely not ; but can we 
assign the limits of the possible ; let us examine—let us doubt—but let 
us not hasten todeny. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the most distinguished of the French Savans, a few days after they had 
rejected, with some severity, an account of a shower of aerolites (me- 
teoric stones) were compelled not only to acknowledge the existence 
but the frequent occurrence of this phenomenon. If a prodigy similar 
to that witnessed by Dion, had been reported at different epochs by 
different writers, and if it had occurred in our own day, and had been 
seen by skilful observers, it would no longer have been a fable—an 
illusion, but a phenomenon which, like the fall of aerolites, would take 
its place in the annals where science consigns facts which it has found 
to be certain, without pretending to explain them. 

“ With what disdain, with what ridicule and contempt would we have 
spurned any ancient author who informed us ‘that a woman had 
a breast in her left thigh with which sh suckled her own child and 
several others.’ This phenomenon was actually maintained to be true 
by the Academy of Sciences at Paris (at the sitting of the 5th June 
1827). In order to place the fact beyond a doubt, we require only 
to know the accuracy of the philosopher who observed it, and the 
strength of the testimonies by which his veracity is confirmed.”— 
Tom. i. p. 11-15. 


In support of the sentiment contained in the preceding extract, 
that we ought to be cautious in denying the prodigies recorded 





* Neither Dion nor Glycas call it quicksilver, but the former drops of dew like 
silver, and the latter drops of silver. 
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by the ancients, M. Salverte describes a prodigy in our own day, 
to which he himself bears a secondary testimony, and which, he 
avers, would have been treated as a fable had it been related by 
any ancient author. 

‘On the 27th May 1819, at four o’clock in the evening, the commune 
of Grignoncourt, in the arrondissement of Neufchateau, and depart- 
ment of the Vosges, was desolated by an enormous hail. M. Jacoutot, 
then and at present (1829) Maire of this commune, collected and 
melted several hailstones, weighing nearly half a kilogramme (upwards 
of 1 Ib. avoird.). He found in the centre of each a transparent stone 
of the colour of coffee, and from 14 to 18 millimétres thick (from 6 
to 8 tenths of an inch!), larger than a piece of two francs, flat, round, 
polished, and perforated in the centre, with a hole which would admit 
the little finger. Wherever the hail had fallen there were found, 
when it had melted, many similar stones hitherto unknown in the 
commune of Grignoncourt. Ina procés-verbal, addressed to the sub- 
prefect of Neufchateau, M. Jacoutot mentions this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, and on the 26th September he himself gave to two other 
persons and to myself the above details, which he offered to have at- 
tested by all the inhabitants of the commune, and which M. Garnier, 
Curé of Chatillon sur Saone and Grignoncourt, spontaneously con- 


firmed to me. 
“On the banks of the Ognon, a river which runs at the distance of 


ten or twelve leagues from Grignoncourt, there is seen a great quantity 
of stones similar to those which have been mentioned, and equally perforated 
in the middle. Were they also the product of hail charged with aero- 
lites ?”—Tom. ii., p. 14, 15, Note. 


Now, this story of a shower of transparent coffee-coloured stones, 
embosomed in hail, which is given as an example of an undoubted 
modern prodigy, is defective in that very condition which M. Sal- 
verte considers necessary to command our assent: The phe- 
nomenon was never seen in any other place, and by any other 
persons, and the enveloped stone was not a substance, like quick- 
silver, known to have a separate existence. A meteoric stone 
might be projected from the moon, however unlikely such a sup- 
position is, or might be a fragment of a broken planet, or it 
might be an ageregate of mineral elements, which we know exist 
in the atmosphere; but a great quantity of circular perforated 
discs of a polished and transparent mineral, could only have come 
from a jeweller’s shop in the moon, consigned to another jeweller 
in the atmosphere, who set them in ice for the benefit of the Maire 
of Grignoncourt. If such quantities of so rare and curious a 
body not only fell in France, but were gathered on the banks of 
the Ognon, why did not M. Jacoutot show a single specimen to 
M. Salverte in 1826, and why do we not find specimens in the 
different museums in the capital cities of Europe? No minera- 
logist has described the stone—no chemist has analyzed it, and 
no devotee has worshipped it. 
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In the preceding extract, M. Salverte has embodied Mr. Hume’s 
celebrated argument against Miracles, which has so long been the 
mainstay of the sceptic and the infidel ; but though he has him- 
self successfully replied to it, yet he has withdrawn from the be- 
nefit of his won those prodigies and miracles which are witnessed 
by persons whose judgments are influenced by a “ religious revela- 
tion,” and consequently the miracles of the New Testament. For 
this exclusion he has assigned no reason whatever, and it becomes 
necessary to remove any erroneous impression which it may have 
made upon the reader. 

When we balance the probability that human testimony may 
err, against the probability that the operations of nature will con- 
tinue in their ordinary course, we assume an uniformity in these 
operations of which we have no clear proof, and a fallibility in 
human testimony which does not universally characterize it. 
But if there be such an uniformity in the course of nature, and 
a continuity in her laws, the laws which govern our moral bein 
are no less uniform. That man is often Sncsived, and is himself 
as often a deceiver, is a truth too general to be questioned ; but 
it is just as probable, that the earth will stand still, and day and 
night cease, as that a number of simple and intelligent men will 
concur in giving false witness when their interests and their hap- 
piness would be promoted by withholding it. In discussing a 

uestion of this kind, we must take the case of a sober and en- 
hghtened inquirer, who is called upon to believe a supernatural 
event upon the testimony of witnesses with whose character he 
is acquainted. Such an individual, however learned, can have 
no very overpowering conviction of the uniform course of nature. 
Whatever be its extent, it must be founded chiefly on his own 
limited observation. For anything he can understand, the earth, 
or any other planet, may stand still periodically, to keep its mo- 
tions in harmony with the rest of the system; and for anything 
he knows, such an event may have often taken place. Various 
facts which history records, and events, perhaps within his own 
knowledge, may concur in giving some degree of probability 
to the occurrence of such interruptions of the course of nature. 
The Aurora Borealis, for example, seems to have presented itself to 
man for the first time within the last 200 years. The masses of 
meteoric iron in Siberia and in Brazil, must have fallen from the 
sky since the formation of the soil on which they rest; and in 
our own day we have seen pestilence tracking its desolating 
course over the world, and in lines where neither soil nor cli- 
mate seem to have drawn it, as if it were a catastrophe in which 
second causes were either inoperative or concealed from ou. view. 

In the records of human evidence, on the contrary, no examples 
can be found in which concurrent witnesses persisted in a false 
testimony, which exposed them to insult and persecution, and 
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finally sealed that testimony with their blood. The sober inquirer 
after truth, therefore, cannot but regard such a species of evidence 
as an unerring guide, and by appealing to his own mind—which 
in a case of this kind must be the safest arbiter—he will find that 
he could not, under such circumstances, persist in a testimony 
that was false, and will thus arrive at the same truth which he had 
deduced from history and observation. 

With regard to the limitation which M. Salverte has annexed 
to the admission of miracles, it does not clearly appear whether 
the “ religious revelation” is supposed to influence the testimony 
of the witnesses, or the mind of the inquirer. If he means the 
mind of the inquirer, as the phrase of influencing the judgment 
might lead us to infer, then the limitation is unnecessary, as no 
person already convinced of the truth of the revelation, and over- 
powered by its grandeur, would ever think of inquiring farther 
into its evidence. If he means the testimony of the witnesses, 
then itis manifest that the ocular evidence of a believing witness, 
is, in the abstract, equally good with that of a sceptic, and that 
evidence, too, is corroborated by the consideration, that a witness 
who is to regulate his conduct by the truths to which he testifies, 
and, on its account to expose himself to obloquy, if not to exile 
or martyrdom, will exercise, in the examination of it, a double 
caution. 

In his third chapter, M. Salverte proceeds to enumerate and 
discuss the principal causes which give to a common fact a super- 
natural character. The simplest of these causes he finds in the 
illusory appearances of the works of nature themselves, which the 
imagination of the observer transforms into realities. The river 
in the valley of Mount Ida, which every year ran with blood in 
commemoration of the death of Memnon, who fell in single com- 
bat with Achilles, is an example of this species of illusion. This 
fragment of Grecian fable originated in the more ancient tradi- 
tion, that the river Adonis, which had its source in Mount Leba- 
non, was coloured annually with the blood of the unfortunate 
youth who perished by the mortal bite of the wild boar which he 
———. An inhabitant of Byblos observed, that the soil watered 

y the river, was composed of a red earth, which being dried by 
the heat, was carried by the wind into the river, and thus com- 
municated to it the colour of blood. Among the poetical fictions 
of Greece, was the transformation into a rock, near the island of 
Corfu, of the Phoenician vessel which brought back Ulysses into 
Thrace. Pliny mentions, that a rock in that locality actually had 
the appearance of a vessel in full sail, and a modern traveller has 
described this curious resemblance.* In illustration of this class 


* Bibliothéque Universelle, Literature, tom. ii., p. 195, June 1816. 
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of illusory phenomena, to which the character of the marvellous 
has been given, M. Salverte refers to those impressions on the sur- 
face of rocks, which so frequently resemble the tracks of living 
beings. The foot of Budda is imprinted on Adam’s rock in Cey- 
lon, and the impress of Gaudma’s foot is revered among the 
Birmans. Dr. John Davy conjectures that the one is a work of 
art, and Colonel Sym regards the other as resembling more a 
a tablet than a natural phenomenon. The Mussul- 
mans exhibit the impression of Mahomet’s head on the walls of 
a grotto near Medina, and the foot of his camel is sunk in a rock 
in Palestine. Even in the African desert, in the middle of Sou- 
dan, a gigantic impression of the foot of Mahomet’s camel, is shewn 
to the traveller. Diodorus Siculus informs us that on a rock 
near Agrigentum, are to be seen the tracks of the cows which 
were conducted by Hercules. The legends, however, of Catholic 
superstition have been more productive than any other, of this spe- 
cies of wonder. The Christian devotee has found on Mount 
Carmel the mark of the foot of Elias. That of Jesus is repeated 
four times near his tomb in the vicinity of Nazareth. Near the 
same village, the Catholic reveres the imprint of the knees of the 
Virgin Mary, and that of the feet and elbows of our Saviour, and 
he has even discovered the mark of the last step of the Saviour 
on earth before his ascension into heaven. Even in modern 
times, an inhabitant of Charente has recognized upon a rock the 
impress of the foot of Mary Magdalene ;* and the prints of hu- 
man feet, exquisitely natural, both in their form and position, 
have been found in our own day in the secondary limestone of 
the Mississippi valley, near St. Louis. In South America, too, 
similar human footprints, supposed by the Catholics to be those 
of the Apostles, have attracted the attention of geologists. 

These various statements, with the exception of the two last, 
have been adduced by M. Salverte as examples of the influence 
of the imagination, in seeing the likeness of familiar objects in 
forms accidentally produced, and he does not seem to be aware 
of the remarkable discoveries of the footsteps of animals on solid 
rocks, which now form some of the most interesting data in 
geological science.t We have no doubt, therefore, that in 
several of the cases which have been quoted, the impressions 
were real and not imaginary, or at least as real as the limestone 
footsteps near St. Louis. M. Schoolcraft, the American geolo- 
gist, who describes the latter, informs us that it was the opinion 
of Governor Cass and himself, formed on the spot, “ that these 
impressions were made at a time when the rock was soft enough 





* Mem. de la Société des Antiquaires de France, tom. vii., p. 42. 
+ See this Jcurna/, No. J. p. 39. 
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to receive them by pressure, and that the marks of the feet are 
natural and genuine ;” and an eminent English geologist, writ- 
ing on this subject, frankly states that he “ is persuaded that 
the prints alluded to were the genuine impressions of human 
feet made in the limestone when wet. I cannot now go on,” 
he adds, “ with the arguments that may be urged in proof of 
my assertion, but, rely upon it, those prints are certain evidence 
that man existed at the epoch of the deposition of that limestone, 
as that birds lived when the new red sandstone was formed.”* 

The conversion of the natural into the supernatural, is pro- 
duced, also, according to our author, by the mere exaggeration 
of the details or duration of a phenomenon, and hence it may 
be made to resume the aspect of truth, by restoring to it its 
natural proportions, or if the miracle has been presented to us as 
something energetic and permanent, by viewing it as feeble and 
transitory. The diamond, for example, and some other bodies, 
after imbibing the brilliant light of the sun, continue for some 
short time to radiate it in the dark; but the eastern fabulists 
have illuminated palaces, and lighted up the depths of a forest 
with their emanations. In like manner, the huge herculean 
rocckh of the same writers, is but the exaggerated Condor 
of America; and the monstrous Kraken which the northern 
mariners sometimes mistake, to their ruin, for an island, is pro- 
bably but an individual of the cetaceous tribe. The ancients 
believed that there were some animals which produced their 
young from the mouth; and there is reason to think that this 
incredible deviation from the laws of Nature, had its origin in 
the fact, affirmed by Mr. Clinton of New York, that the young 
of the rattlesnake often take refuge in the mouth of their mother, 
and of course emerge again when the alarm has ceased. The 
lake of Avernus, according to ancient authors, exhaled such pes- 
tilential vapours, that the birds which flew across it were suffo- 
cated in their passage, and long after Augustus had removed 
its insalubrity by cutting down the adjacent forests, the lake was 
considered as one of the entrances to the abodes of the dead. 
The story is doubtless true, and errs only in the duration 
ascribed to the phenomenon, and in the inference deduced from 
it. “The marshes of Carolina, says M. Bosc, are so insalu- 
brious in certain places, surrounded with extensive woods, and 
during the great heat of the day, that birds, which are nota quatic, 
are struck ee while passing over it.” 


A third source of the marvellous presents itself in the use of 
improper expressions, ambiguous in their nature, and either ill 


* American Journal of Science, June 1838, Vol. xxxiii., p. 398. 
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understood or ill translated. In the 2d book of Kings, for ex- 
ample, (chap. vi., v. 25,) we are told that there was a great 
famine in Samaria, and that it was besieged till the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung was sold for five pieces of silver! Now 
it has been proved by Bochart, that this name was formerly 
given, and is now given by the Arabs to a species of peas, 
vetches, or parched pulse, resembling the dung of the pigeon. 
It is now a cheap and favourite food in the east, and is generally 
used, when fried, as provisions for a journey. Great magazines 
of it are collected at Grand Cairo and Damascus. Midas, king 
of Phrygia, and other ancient princes, are said to have died after 
drinking the blood of the bull, and the death of Themistocles 
has been ascribed to the same cause, although that blood was 
never supposed to possess any deleterious property. In eastern 
temples, however, and also in some of the temples of Greece, 
the priests possessed the secret of compounding a_ beverage 
which had the property of producing sudden death without pain, 
and to this drink, which fad a red colour, the name of bull’s 
blood seems to have been given. 

Using the same metaphorical language, the Swiss have given to 
a particular kind of red wine the name of the blood of the Swiss ; 
and M. Salverte thinks it not unlikely that this virtuous race 
may, in some future day, be represented as cannibals, when they 
find it recorded by some of their own historians, that ample liba- 
tions of this ruddy wine had been quatted at some of their civic 
feasts. Ktesias places in India a fountain which is annually 
filled with liquid gold. “ It is emptied,” he adds, “ every year 
with an abel earthen pitchers, which are broken, when the 
gold is indurated at the bottom, and in each of them is found 
gold of the value of a talent.” This statement of Ktesias is 
ridiculed by Larcher, the translator of Herodotus, who dwells 
emphatically on the disproportion of the produce to the capacity 
of the fountain, which a not contain less than a cubic toise 
of the liquid. The recital of the historian, however, as M. Sal- 
verte justly remarks, is defective only in using the phrase, liquid 
gold, in place of gold suspended in water. ‘The individual par- 
ticles of the metal are not visible in the liquid medium, and it 
is only by the evaporation of the water, and the gradual sub- 
sidence of the heavy particles, that they are precipitated on the 
bottom and sides of the vessels which contain them. 

The other sources of the marvellous assigned by our author, 
are the use of figurative expressions, and a poetical style,— 
erroneous explanations of emblematical representations,—and 
the adoption of apologues and allegories as real facts. In illus- 
trating these different topics, M. Salverte makes frequent refer- 
ence to the Old Testament as a record of ancient history, and 
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though we cannot suppose that our readers would derive either 
pleasure or instruction, by the perusal of this part of the work, 
or from any brief analysis of it, yet we would recommend 
it to the notice of the biblical critic, who might draw from it 
some useful hints both for the exposition and defence of the 
Scriptures. 

From the class of wonders which have their origin in enthu- 
siasm, ignorance, and credulity, M. Salverte passes to the con- 
sideration of “ real but rare phenomena, which have been exten- 
sively received as prodigies due to the intervention of Divine 
Power.” Although our author has scarcely touched upon the 
subject, the most magical and at the same time the most inex- 

licable of these phenomena, are the showers of stones which 
soma at different times, and in various places, fallen from the 
atmosphere. Many examples of this phenomenon occurred long 
before the Christian era, and when such phenomena were asso- 
ciated in point of time with political or even with domestic 
events, they could not fail to be regarded as of a supernatural 
character, and as indicating the immediate agency of the Al- 
mighty. Notwithstanding the distinct accounts that have been 
handed down to us of the fall of stones, metals, dust and rain of 
various kinds and colours, they were invariably discredited ; and 
till within the last fifty years, or till the year 1803, when more 
than 3000 fell at Aigle, some of which weighed 17 lbs., they ex- 
cited little notice in the scientific world. The analysis of these 
stones, which proved them to be different from any other stones 
which had been found on the surface or in the bowels of the 
earth, opened the eyes of philosophers; and the subject of aero- 
lites, as they were called, became one of the most interesting 
departments of modern science. The writings of the ancients 
were eagerly ransacked, and in these as well as in the records cf 
the early and middle ages of the Christian era, numerous well 
authenticated examples of this phenomenon were found. In 1478, 
A.C., a thunder stone fell in Crete. In 1168 a mass of iron fell 
upon Mount Ida, and the Ancyleé or sacred shield, which fell in 
the reign of Numa, and which had nearly the same shape as 
meteoric stones which in our own times fell at the Cape and at 
Agra, has been universally regarded as an aerolite. A large 
stone, the size of a cart, fell at ZEgos »0tamos in A.C. 466, and was 
publicly exhibited in the time of Plutarch. So frequently, in- 
deed, has this phenomenon occurred, that not a century has 
elapsed since the birth of Christ, without many examples of it 
having been recorded. It is singular, however, that so few 
accidents have attended the descent of aerolites. In 1790, when 
a shower of stones fell near Roquefort, in the vicinity of Bor- 
deaux, one of them, which was 15 inches in diameter, forced 
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itself through the roof of a hut, and killed a herdsman and a 
bullock ; and in July 1810, a huge stone fell at Shahabad in 
India, which burned five villages, and several men and women. 

Other substances, and those sometimes of a very singular 
character, have been thrown down from our atmosphere. Proco- 

ius, and other ancient writers, mention a heavy shower of black 
ion which fell at Constantinople about the year 472. Showers 
of red dust, and of matter like coagulated blood, have fallen at 
various times, sometimes alone, sometimes accompanying meteors, 
and sometimes along with aerolites. Showers of what has been 
called by some blood, and by others red rain, have been often 
recorded, and that so recently as 1803 ; showers of red snow oc- 
curred in various parts of Italy, the colouring matter consisting 
of silex, alumina, and oxide of iron. The most remarkable of 
these was the snow of a rose colour, which fell to the depth of 
five feet ten inches over the whole surface of Carnia, Cadore, 
Belluna and Feltri. Snow and hail of a red colour, with much 
red dust and red rain, fell over all Tuscany on the 13th and 14th 
March 1813, and a brick-red snow fell on Tonal and other 
mountains in Italy, on the 15th April 1816. 

Among the prodigies of ancient times, there were none more 
remarkable than what were considered as showers of pieces of 
flesh. 'That such substances were found on the surface of the 
earth, and were, therefore, from their singularity, supposed to 
have fallen from heaven, there can be little doubt. On the surface 
of the thermal waters of Baden, and also on those of Ischia, 
there has been found a substance called zoogene, which resembles 
the human flesh covered with its skin, and which, when distilled, 
furnishes the same products as animal matter. M. Gimbernat, 
who has given an account of it in the Journal de Pharmacie for 
April 1821, has found rocks covered with it near the chateau of 
Lepomena, and in the valleys of Sinigaglia and Negropont. 

ut the meteoric wonders of the ancients, in which the colour of 
blood was imparted to streams of water and showers of rain, have 
a close parallel in a phenomenon in natural history which has been 
observed in our own day, and which M. Salverte has mentioned 
only in a few lines. This phenomenon occurred in the spring of 
1825, when the lake of Siete in Switzerland was dyed, as it 
were, with a red substance, which “ coloured it in a manner 
so extraordinary, that all the inhabitants on the banks of the 
river which issues from it were struck with astonishment.” The 
henomenon continued from November till April and even May. 
arly in the day nothing remarkable is noticed in the lake, but 
afterwards red lines, long, regular, and parallel, are observed 
along the margin of the lake, and at a little distance from its 
banks. The substance of these red streaks is pushed by the wind 
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into the small bays, and heaped round the reeds, where it covers 
the surface of the lake with a fine reddish foam, forming coloured 
streaks, from a greenish black to the most beautiful red. A putrid 
smell is exhaled during the night from this stagnant mass, and 
it afterwards disappears, to re-appear, in a similar manner, in 
the following day. The perch and the pike, and other fish in the 
lake, were tinged red, as if they had been fed with madder; and 
several small fish, which came to the surface to breathe and to 
catch flies, died with convulsions in passing through this red 
matter. The curious phenomenon which we have now described, 
has been found by M. Decandolle to be enormous quantities of 
a new animal, which has received the name of oscillatoria rubes- 
cens, and which seems to be the same with what Haller has de- 
scribed as a purple conferva swimming in water. Although this 
henomenon did not attract the notice of philosophers till 1825, 
it is said to happen every spring, and the fishermen announce 
the fact by saying that the lake is in flower.* M. Ehrenberg, 
while navigating the Red Sea, observed that the colour of its 
waters were owing to a similar cause. 
In the natural history of our own  “ M. Salverte finds 
many examples of the marvellous, which, though discredited by 


the sceptical, have been confirmed by modern authors. Some of 


the more ancient Greek writers, such as Trigonus and Aristzus 
—_ of pigmies two and a half feet high, of a people who have 
their eyes in their shoulders—of anthropophagi existing among 
the Northern Scythians—and of a country named Albania, where 
men are born with white hair, who can scarcely see during the 
day, but whose vision is perfect at night. Although Aulus Gel- 
lius has treated these oh as incredible, yet M..Salverte is 
of opinion that they are true, that the Laplanders and the Sa- 
moiedeans are the types of the two first races, and the Albinos of 
the third. Ktesias places the pigmies in the middle of Asia, 
and these are considered by M. Salverte to be similar to the 
Ainos of the Kurile Islands, who are only four feet high, and 
covered with long hair. Our own countryman, Mr. Horner, 
saw in Boutan an individual of a very diminutive race. “ Some 
ancient authors,” says M. Salverte, “‘ have placed the pigmies in 
Africa.} A French traveller, M. Mollien, found in the Tenda- 





* Les Mémoires de la Société de Physique et d’Hist. Nat. de Genéve. Tom. iii. 
part 2. ; and Edinburgh Journal of Science, April, 1827. Vol. vi., p. 307. 

+ La Revue Encyclopédique. Tom. xxiii, p. 783. 

~ Aristotle places them among the marshes near the sources of the Nile. He- 
rodotus assigns the same locality to his Troglodyles, and the correctness of this as- 
sertion is confirmed by Major, now Sir William Cornwallis Harris, who learned 
when in Shoa, that a pigmy race, called the Doko, inhabited the extensive wilder- 
ness which bounds Caffa on the south. They do not much exceed four feet in 
height. Both sexes go naked ; the men have no beard. They live on roots and 
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Maié, on the banks of the Rio-grandé, a race which, he says, are 
remarkable for the smallness of their size, and the weakness of 
their limbs.”* Sir Walter Raleigh and Keymis, were informed 
by the natives of Guiana, that there existed on the American 
continent a race of men who had their eyes in their shoulders 
and their mouths in their breast ; or, as the French translator of 
Raleigh’s account of Guiana puts it—who had very short necks 
and very high shoulders. M. Salverte has said nothing of the 
Patagonians, but we have heard on the authority of a recent 
tontie, that their apparent size arises from the great height 
of their shoulders ; me if any of our tall male readers will draw 
himself up so that his head sinks between his elevated shoul- 
ders, and if he stalks through the room on tiptoe he will not 
fall short of the Patagonian giants. 

M. Salverte has entertained his readers at some length with 
an account of a few of those monstrous births, which have 
been so ably classified and described as a branch of natural his- 
tory by M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire ; but as we do not ourselves 
take any interest in this department of the marvellous, we shall 
presume that our readers se the same disrelish for it. The 
Siamese twins, who have been exhibited in our own times, and 
in our own country, and who formed the most elegant and inter- 
esting specimen of this kind of prodigy, have not even been 
noticed by our author. Were we to give the wonders of physi- 
ology a place among the occult sciences, we should occupy the 
rest of our space with the most marvellous details. There would 
pass in review before us:—youths with horns, and men with horny 
stumps ; spotted and piebald negroes, and men who change the 
colour of their skin; boys who recover their speech in a dream, 
and girls who preach in their sleep; men who lived eighteen 
years on water, and women fifty years on whey, and others with- 
out any drink at all; persons who survived six days without food 
under snow, and seven days in coal pits; ladies who talk without 
tongues, execute difficult pieces of music in their sleep, and who 
lose and regain their musical ear; Englishmen who live on 
opium, and Mahommedans who eat corrosive sublimate ; soldiers 
that are slain by the wind of a ball, and sailors who swallow 
buttons and clasp-knives; and we should bring up the rear 
with a heterogeneous array of tiny children that go into pint 


ants, which they dig with their unpared nails. They are ignorant of fire, and have 

no king, no laws, no arts, no arms; and but a “glimmering idea of a Supreme 

Being.” They are annually hunted by the slave dealers around them, and when 

surrounded in the bamboo forests, a thousand of the Doko will often surrender to 

a hundred of their enemies. See Harris’ Hiyhlands of Ethiopia. Vol. iii., p. 63-67. 
* Voyage dans Vintériur d’ Afrique. Paris, 1820. Tom. ii., p. 110. 
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jugs, and gigantic ones that would fill a barrel ; of fat men, and 
men with but skin and bone; and of giants and dwarfs, termin- 
ating with General Tom Thumb. We must leave these subjects, 
however, in the hands of the physiological conjurer, and restrict 
ourselves to the more inviting topics of nacural magic. 

The name Magie was given by the Greeks to that science in 
which they had been instructed by the Magi. In Egypt and in 
all the countries of the East, it prevailed from the earliest times, 
and wherever it did prevail, the belief in it was sincere and uni- 
versal. The power of controlling the laws of nature was believed 
to reside both in good and evil spirits, and it was never supposed 
that the exercise of this power by human agency was any en- 
croachment upon what was foreordained, or any interference 
with the regular and harmonious government of the universe. 
Every rival sect, however hostile to each other, admitted the 
power of their respective magicians, and the truth of their mira- 
cles ; and, though a master spirit either of good or of evil exer- 
cised dominion over the rival necromancers, yet a higher power 
directed the depositaries of supernatural influence, and limited it 
to its proper bearing upon human affairs. When we see oppos- 
ing principles come into competition, the inferiority of the evil 
principle becomes apparent. Zoroaster, who was supposed to be 
the inventor of magic, did not scruple to contend with the sor- 
cerers of his day; and the superiority of his science, supposed to 
be the inspiration of the principle of good, never failed to triumph 
over the ignorance of his antagonists, as the depositaries of an 
evil influence. Even in the records of Divine Truth, we find 
the Egyptian magicians contending with the prophet of the true 
God. Confiding in the wisdom of his sorcerers, Pharoah sat in 
judgment over the rival enchantments ; but though he at first 
gloried in the successful miracles of his priests, he at last acknow- 
ledged their inferiority to Moses;—and even the magicians them- 
selves, when they saw the genuine display of Divine power, 
voluntarily cried out that the finger of God was there. 

But it was not often that the incantations of human skill, 
whether wholly acquired by the magician, or communicated to 
him by some higher power, were brought into collision with 
the miraculous influence which was given to the prophets. A con- 
tinued struggle prevailed among the magicians themselves, and 
he who was the surest prophet, and the most expert wonder- 
worker, was regarded as the friend and favourite of the gods, 
The abettors of different religions, and the priests who presided 
over the temples of rival gods, were thus led to call to their aid 
all the knowledge, both theoretical and practical, which science 
could lend them; and thus did the heathen temple become at 
once the sanctuary of worship and the seat of knowledge. 


2 
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According to an ancient author, the magic of the Chaldeans 
consisted of three parts. The jirst part embodied the knowledge 
of plants, animals, and metals; the second indicated the season 
of the year, and the state of the atmosphere, when miraculous 
works could be most readily produced ; and the third was occu- 
pied with the details of gestures and cabalistic words, and other 
mummeries, which were held to be the necessary accompaniments 
of the magical art. This system of truth and falsehood combined, 
varied from age to age, and assumed new forms suited to the cha- 
racter and superstition of the people over whom it was to be 
wielded. The common arts of life, which were in early times in- 
cluded among its mysteries, gradually diffused dumaiee among 
the uninitiated; the truths of science disappeared, while the 
processes and methods which sprung from them continued in 

ractice ; and the tricks of the charlatan, and the deceptions of the 
Juggler became at last the staple commodities of the magician. 

After a learned, but not very interesting, discussion of various 
questions connected with the history and degradation of the an- 
cient mysteries, M. Salverte proceeds in his tenth chapter to enu- 
merate the wonders which the practice of the occult sciences 
enabled the magician to exhibit, and he gives the following poeti- 
eal account of the initiation of a youthful aspirant into the awful 
mysteries of his profession :— 

“ At first immoveable, and, as it were, chained in the midst of dark- 
ness as deep as that of the infernal regions, if vivid lightnings pierce 
the gloom which surrounds him, it is only to display its horrors. By 
means of their terrific gleams, he sees, and yet cannot discover the 
monstrous figures and spectres which rise before him. Serpents hiss 
beside him ; wild beasts howl ; rocks tumble with a crash, and the echo 
repeats and prolongs in the distance these alarming sounds. An inter- 
val of calm succeeds; and such still is his emotion, that the slightest 
noise, and the most agreeable sound causes him to start. The scene 
suddenly brightens, and he sees it changing around him in its aspect and 
its movements ; the earth trembles under his feet, sometimes rising as 
a mountain, and sometimes sinking, as it were, into a deep gulf. He 
is suddenly lifted up, or quickly carried away, without knowing the im- 
pelling power which he obeys. The paintings and statues around him 
seem endowed with life. The bust of bronze sheds its tears. The col- 
lossal figures move and walk, and the statues give forth a harmonious 
melody. He advances, and centaurs, harpies, gorgons, and hydras 
with their hundred heads, surround and threaten him, while ghastly 
forms, without bodies, make sport either of his fears or of his courage. 
Phantoms, having the perfect resemblance of men whom the grave has 
long concealed—men whom he admired or loved, flit before his eyes, 
and mock, without ceasing, the embraces which they seem to desire. 
The thunder growls, the lightnings flash, the waters kindle and roll in 
torrents of fire. A substance, dry and solid, ferments, melts, and 
transforms itself into waves of foaming blood! Here the condemned 
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try in vain to fill a shallow urn, but the liquid which they unceas- 
ingly pour out, never rises above its level. There the friends of the 
divinity prove their right to their title by braving boiling water, red- 
hot iron, melted brass, and burning piles. They make the wildest and 
most ferocious animals obey them ; they give the command, and enor- 
mous serpents crawl at their feet; they seize the asp and the viper, 
and they tear them in pieces, while the reptiles dare not retaliate by 
their bite. The aspirant now hears the near sound of a human voice. 
It calls him; he replies to its questions; it issues its orders to him; it 
pronounces its oracles, and yet everything around him is inanimate, 
and the nearer he approaches the place whence the words seem to is- 
sue, the less he perceives the cause which produces them—the voice 
by which they reach his ear, At the bottom of a narrow vauit, inac- 
cessible to day, a light as brilliant as that of the sun, suddenly breaks 
forth, and reveals to him, even in the distance, enchanted gardens, and 
a palace whose splendour and magnificence mark it as the abode of 
the immortal gods. There the gods themselves appear to him, and by 
the most august signs reveal to him their presence. His eye sees them, 
his ear hears them. His reason disturbed—his mind distracted—his 
thoughts absorbed by the many marvels, abandon him; and dazzled 
with the sight, and beside himself—he adores the glorious indications of 
superhuman power, and the immediate presence of the divinity.”— 
Tom. i., pp. 268-272. 


When the aspirant has thus witnessed many of the most striking 
wonders, and has shewn himself worthy of a ta in the priest- 


hood, he is initiated into secrets still more profound, and instruct- 
ed in processes still more mysterious and sublime. These new 
“eine over man and the elements, are thus eloquently expressed 

y our author, as if he were himself announcing them to the ini- 
tiated aspirant :— 

*“ Servant of a God, now beneficent and now avenging, but ever om- 
nipotent—man and the elements shall obey thee. Thou shalt astonish 
the multitudes by thine abstinence from food ; and thou shalt penetrate 
them with gratitude for rendering salubrious the unwholesome beferage, 
which an excess of thirst has forced them to accept. Thou shalt un- 
settle the spirits of men; thou shalt plunge them into animal stupidity, 
or into ferocious rage, or thou shalt make them forget their griefs ; 
thou shalt rouse even to fanaticism their boldness and their docility ; 
thou shalt fulfil in vision their most ardent desires; and master of 
their imaginations, thou shalt often, without any material agent, act 
upon their senses, and rule over their will. The arbiter of their differ- 
ences, thou shalt have no occasion, like themselves, to examine wit- 
nesses and to balance testimonies—a simple proof will suffice to distin- 
guish the innocent and truth-speaking witness from the guilty person, 
and the perjurer, struck down before thee by a painful and inevitable 
death. In their maladies, men shall implore thine aid, and at thy 
Voice assistance from above shall heal their diseases. Thou shalt even 
rescue from death the prey which he has already seized. Woe be to 
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him who shall offend thee. Thou shalt strike the guilty with blind- 
ness, with leprosy, and with death ; thou shalt prohibit the earth from 
yielding its fruits; thou shalt poison the air which they breathe; the 
air, the vapours shall furnish thee with weapons against thine ene- 
mies. The most terrible of the elements, fire, shall become thy slave. 
It shall issue spontaneously at thy command; it shall dazzle the sight 
of the most incredulous, and water shall not be able to extinguish it. 
It shall burst forth terrible like thunder against thy victims, and tear- 
ing up the bosom of the earth, it shall force it to ingulf them, and 
shall give them up to it to be devoured. The heavens even shall re- 
cognize thy power ; thou shalt predict, either to gratify or alarm, the 
changes in the atmosphere, or the convulsions of the earth. Thou 
shalt turn aside the lightning ; thou shalt make sport of its fires; and 
trembling man shall believe that thou hast the power of bringing it 
down upon his head.”—-Tom. i., p. 272-274. 

Such are the powers with which magic has invested its vota- 
ries, and such the influence which it has in every age exercised 
over ignorance and superstition. To us, however, whom science 
has enlightened, and over whom a spurious faith has wielded none 
of its blighting energies, the illusions and deceptions so powerful- 
ly emblazoned in the preceding extracts, will appear but as the 
results of mechanical dexterity and scientific skill, or as the effects 
of soporific potions which drown the senses without deadening 
them—of chemical embrocations which protect the skin, or of 
pungent odours and penetrating liniments which disturb the 
senses, or act with energy upon the nerves. 

In proceeding to show how all these effects have been produced, 
our author does not pretend to find in the writings of the an- 
cients, positive indications of that scientific knowledge which a 
satisfactory explanation of them requires; but he believes that 
the ancients had the means of performing the wonders which they 
professed to perform, and he therefore supposes that the know- 
ledge which was thus required has gradually disappeared during 
its transition through the temple worship and the secret societies 
to which it had been communicated. 

In the display of wonders which were exhibited to the sacerdo- 
tal aspirant, the motion of the ground on which he stood, and his 
rapid transference from one scene of the drama to another, were 
obviously the principal parts of the performance, without which 
all the rest would have been insufficient ; and hence an ingenious 
and concealed system of mechanical locomotion was required. 
That such machines actually existed, may be inferred, as M. Sal- 
verte has shown, from various passages in ancient authors. Cas- 
siodorus defines mechanics as “ the science of constructing mar- 
vellous machines, the effect of which is to reverse the entire order 
of nature.” Livy informs us, that in the disgraceful mysteries 
which were denounced by the Roman magistrates in the year 186 
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before Christ, those who refused to take a part in them were tied 
to machines, and were said to be hurried off by the Gods into se- 
cret caves.* The persons who descended into the cave of Tro- 
phonius to consult the oracles, were placed at the entrance, which 
was too narrow to admit a man of the middle size. When his 
knees were introduced, he felt himself dragged inwards with great 
rapidity, and in addition to this mechanism, there was another 
which suddenly enlarged the width of the entrance. When the 
Indian magi conducted Apollonius into their temples amid a sa- 
cred procession, and the chanting of hymns, the earth, which they 
struck, keeping time, with their batons, moved like an agitated 
sea, and raised them to the height of two steps, and then replaced 
them on their former level. That such machinery actually ex- 
isted, may be inferred also from the present state of some of the 
ancient — where grooves and apertures, and other indica- 
tions of mechanism are still to be seen. 

Ingenious, however, as these pieces of scenic mechanism must 
have been, they sink into insignificance when compared with 
the-machinery of the present day, contemplated either in the 
vastness of its power, or in the ingenuity and delicacy of its 
applications: The mighty steam engine—whether we view it 
in its individual grandeur or in its universal dominion over all 
inferior machinery—must ever be the great autocrat of the me- 
chanical world. How wide are its provinces—how extensive its 
fields of enterprise—how numerous its subjects, and how diversi- 
fied their aims! Over the ocean and the estuary, across the in- 
land sea and the mountain lake, along the sinuous river and the 
placid stream, it passes in majestic sweep like the vapour-tailed 
comet athwart the planetary domains, dispensing blessings in its 
course, and gifts yet unrecognized by the recipients of its bounty. 
The merchant and the traveller, the naturalist and the voluntary 
exile, the philanthropist and the ambassador of heaven, are borne 
with Poot and safety to the scenes of their respective labours. 
Man meets man, interchanging the works of their hands or the pro- 
duce of the soil. Antipodes, who have hitherto been planted with 
foot opposite to foot, now stand in parallel intercourse and cranio- 
logical proximity. The white man and the black, the serf and 
the freeman, the liberated slave and his repentant master, com- 
mune on each other’s sufferings and aspirations, and prepare for 
that reign of peace which is gradually evolving from the mysteri- 
ous cloud that now overhangs the nations. Nor are its labours 





* Raptos a diis homines dici, quos machina illigatos ex conspectu in abditos 
specus abripiant eos esse, qui sunt conjurare, aut sociari facinoribus noluerint— 
Tit. Liv. Lib., xxxiv., cap. 13. 
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less marvellous and less beneficent within the more limited range 
of our daily interests and observation. Here it stands at the mine 
head disembowelling the earth of its treasures—there delivering 
it from its superfluous waters or depriving it of its deleterious or 
explosive atmosphere. Here it has its fixed abode in the factory, 
giving life and motion to the various combinations of art which 
prepare for our use the necessaries and luxuries of life—there it 
takes its locomotive flight along our pathways of iron, shortening 
time and space, and uniting in one brotherhood the most distant 
and dissevered members of the commonwealth. Wherever, in- 
deed, its throne is reared it exercises a beneficent sovereignty, 
feeding and clothing man—subjugating the material world to his 
use, and summoning all his intellectual powers to make new de- 
—— upon its liberality, and draw new prizes from its treasure 
ouse. 

In the budget of wonders which the ancient priests opened to 
the astounded neophytes, the phenomena of sound performed 
an effective part. ‘The roars of thunder were supposed to 
precede the approach of the gods, or to accompany the re- 
sponses of their oracles. Pliny tells us that the labyrinths 
of Egypt contained several palaces so constructed that when 
the doors were opened the loudest peals of thunder were re- 
verberated from its walls. ‘The sweet sounds which at another 
time ravished the ears of the aspirant, issued from metallic rods 
or other acoustic instruments lend behind the wainscot of the 
temple, and, in Salverte’s opinion, the sounds of human voices 
were produced by hydraulic organs, which were well known to 
the ancients. In the treatise on rivers and mountains, ascribed 
to Pausanias, we are told that a marvellous stone was placed as a 
sentinel at the entrance to a treasury, and that robbers were 
scared away by the trumpet accent which it sent forth. Minera- 
logy presents us with several stones which have the property of 
resonance, and it is probable that a stone of this description was 
so suspended as to be struck by a metallic projection when the 
external door of the treasury was opened. Strong boxes, or 
safes as they are called, have been made in modern times which 
emitted sounds to alarm their owners when broken into surrepti- 
tiously ;* and we have seen similar boxes which, when opened by 
a false key, throw out a battery of cannon and shoot the intruder. 
The clinkstone indicates by its very name its sonorous qualities. 
The red granite of the Thebaid in Egypt possesses similar pro- 
perties, and so musical are the granitic rocks on the banks of the 





* M. Salverte states that Louis XV. possessed one of these, and that Napoleon 
was offered one at Vienna in 1809. 
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Orinoco that their sounds are ascribed to witchcraft by the natives, 
while the stones themselves are called by the missionaries loxas 
de musica. Our countryman, Mr. Mawe, informs us that there 
are large blocks of basalt in Brasil which emit very clear sounds 
when struck, and hence this property of — ar stones has 
induced the Chinese to employ them in the fabrication of musical 
instruments. Within the last few years, indeed, an artizan in 
Keswick has exhibited in many parts of the island a piano en- 
tirely composed of slabs of rock, upon which difficult pieces of 
music are performed. 

Among the acoustic wonders of the ancients were the magical 
effects produced by ventriloquism. Children were made to speak 
at the moment of their birth, and statues, animals, and trees ap- 
propriated the words which issued from the closed lips of the ven- 
triloquist. The apparatus called the Jnvisible Girl—an invention 
of modern times, in which questions are received and answered 
by the mouth of a suspended trumpet, belongs to the same class of 
deceptions. The speaking heads of the ancients contained the 
termination of tubes which communicated with living orators 
concealed either behind them or at a distance. The speakin 
head of Orpheus, of such celebrity among the Greeks and Per- 
sians, uttered in this manner its oracular responses at Lesbos. 
The head of the Sage Mimer, which the Seanlinmton magician 
Odin encased in gold, gave forth its responses with all the autho- 
rity of a divine revelation. Pope Gerbert constructed a speakin 
head of brass about a.p. 1000; and Albertus Magnus cmaghnel 
another which not only moved but spoke. Lucian informs us 
that the statue of Esculapius was made to speak by the transmis- 
sion of a voice from behind, through the gullet of a crane to the 
mouth of the figure. An examination of the statues found at 
Alexandria, indicated the same process; and when the wooden 
head spoke through a speaking trumpet at the court of Charles IL., 
a popish priest, to whose tongue it owed its efficacy, was found 
concealed in the adjoining apartment. 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than mention the vocal 
powers of the granite statue of Memnonin Egypt. Sir A. Smith, 
an English traveller, distinctly heard the sounds issuing from it 
in the morning ; and while others ascribe them to the same cause 
as the sounds in granite rocks, M. Salverte regards them as wholly 
artificial, and the work of Egyptian priestcraft ; and he contrives 
a complicated apparatus of lenses, levers, and hammers, by which 
he supposes that the rays of the sun, as the prime mover, pro- 
duces the marvellous sounds. Akenside, in his Pleasures of the 
Imagination, has also alluded to a mechanism of strings put in 
motion by the solar beams. 
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For as old Memnon’s image long renown’d 

By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 

Of Titan’s ray, with each repulsive string 
Concealing, sounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden strains. Book i., p. 109. 

But the most celebrated of all the acoustic wonders which the 
natural world presents to us is the Jebel Narkous, or the “ Moun- 
tain of the Bell,” a low sandy hill in the Peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, in Arabia Petraea, which gives out sounds varying from that 
of a humming top to thunder, while the sand, either from natural 
or artificial causes, descends its sloping flanks. It has been de- 
scribed in our own times by M. Seetzen, a German traveller, and 
also by Mr Gray of University College, Oxford; but as their 
descriptions have been already published in different English 
works* we shall not again refer to them. A more recent travel- 
ler, Lieut. Wellstedtf of the Indian navy, who, while surveying 
a portion of the Red Sea in 1830, visited this celebrated moun- 
tain, and with whom we have had an opportunity of conversing 
upon the subject, has given the following description of its acoustic 
properties :— 

* Jebel Narkous forms one of a ridge of low calcareous hills at a dis- 
tance of 33 miles from the beach, to which a sandy plain, extending 
with a gentle rise to their base, connects them. Its height, about 400 
feet, as well as the material of which it is composed, a light coloured 
friable sandstone, is about the same as the rest of the chain; but an 
inclined plain of almost impalpable sand rises at an angle of 40° with 
the horizon, and is bounded by a semi-circle of rocks, presenting 
broken, abrupt, and pinnacled forms, and extending to the base of this 
remarkable hill. Although their shape and arrangement in some re- 
spects may be said to resemble a whispering gallery, yet I determined 
by experiment that their irregular surface renders them but ill adapted 
to the production of an echo. Seated on arock at the base of the slop- 
ing eminence, I directed one of the Bedowins to ascend, and it was not 
till he had reached some distance that I perceived the sand in motion 
rolling down the hill to the depth of a foot. It did not, however, 
descend in one continued stream, but as the Arab scrambled upwards it 
spread out laterally, and upwards, until a considerable portion of the 
surface was in motion. At their commencement the sounds might be 
compared to the faint strains of an Eolian harp when its strings first 
catch the breeze; as the sand became more violently agitated by the 
increased velocity of the descent, the noise more nearly resembled that 
produced by drawing the moistened fingers over glass. As it reached 
the base the reverberations attained the loudness of distant thunder, 





* Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic, Letter ix. ; and the Edinburgh Journal 
of Science, No. xi., p. 53, and No. xiii. p. 51. 
+ Travels in Arabia. Vol. ii., chap. 2, p. 23-25. London, 1838 
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causing the rock on which we were seated to vibrate ; and our camels, 
animals not easily frightened, became so alarmed that it was with dif- 
ficulty their drivers could restrain them.”—Vol. ii., p. 23. 

In continuing his observations, Lieutenant Wellstedt remarked 
that the noise did not issue alike from every part of the hill. The 
loudest was produced by disturbing the sand on the north side, 
about twenty feet from the base, and about ten from the rocks 
which bound it in that direction. The sounds fell quicker on the 
ear at one time, and were prolonged at another, apparently de- 

ending on the velocity with which the Bedowin descended. 
The sounds are said to have an inconceivably melancholy effect, 
and the tradition given by Burckhardt that the bells of the con- 
vent were heard here, was often repeated by the Arabs to Lieu- 
tenant Wellstedt. 

Our author visited the Jebel Narkous on two other occasions. 
The first time the sounds were barely audible, and rain having 
fallen before his second visit, the surface of the sand was so con- 
solidated by the moisture that they could not be produced at all. 
Hence Lieutenant Wellstedt ascribed the gratification of his cu- 
riosity at his third visit to the perfect dryness of the sand, and 
consequently to the larger quantities that rolled down the slope. 
The same sounds, he found, were produced when the wind was 
sufficiently high to set the sand in motion. He does not venture 
to explain this phenomenon ; but he rejects without hesitation the 
generally received opinion, that the effects are originated by 
this sand falling into cavities, “because sounds thus produced 
would be dull, and wholly deficient in the vibrations he has no- 
ticed.” 

Sir John Herschel has pronounced the phenomena of E] Nar- 
kous, as described by Seetzen and Gray, to be a very surprising 
one, and to him “ utterly inexplicable,” and we should doubtless 
have found ourselves in the same dilemma had we not perused the 
narrative of Lieutenant Wellstedt, and become acquainted with 
an analogous phenomenon recently observed in our own country 
by Mr. Hugh Miller. 

This able geologist and accurate observer, when visiting in 
the course of last summer, the interesting island of Eigg, in the 
Hebrides, observed that a musical sound was produced while he 
walked over the white dry sand which forms the sea beach of the 
island. At each step the sand was driven from his foot print, and 
the noise was simultaneous with the scattering of the sand. We 
have here, therefore, the phenomenon in its simple state, disem- 
barrassed from reflecting rocks, from a hard bed beneath, and from 
cracks and cavities that might be supposed to admit the sand, and 
indicating as its cause either the accumulated vibrations of the 
air when struck by the driven sand, or the accumulated sounds 
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occasioned by the mutual impact of the particles of sand against 
each other. If a musket ball passing through the air emits a 
whistling note, each individual particle of sand must do the same, 
however faint be the note which it yields, and the accumulation 
of these infinitesimal vibrations must constitute an audible 
sound, — with the number and velocity of the movin 
particles. In like manner, if two plates of silex or quartz, meen 3 
are but large crystals of sand, give out a musical sound when 
mutually struck, the impact or collision of two minute crystals or 
particles of sand must do the same, in however inferior a degree, 
and the union of all these sounds, though singly imperceptible, 
may constitute the musical notes of the Bell Mountain or the 
lesser sounds of the trodden sea-beach of Eigg. 

The thirteenth chapter of the work before us is devoted to the 
discussion of those prodigies which are supposed to have been 
produced by optical combinations. This class of wonders is perhaps 
the most interesting of any of those which have a purely scientife 
origin. As the science of — deals especially with images either 
of animate or inanimate objects which can be diminished or en- 
larged, multiplied or inverted, thrown upon smoke, into the air, or 
upon the ground, or upon the walls or ceiling of an apartment, 


it is obvious that the magician may apply these resources in ef- 
fecting the most extraordinary exhibitions. It is to the ye ren- 


dered sensitive or faithless by fear, or even when in the full pos- 
session of its powers of scrutiny and detection, that the spectres 
and apparitions which form the staple of the supernatural, inva- 
riably present themselves. The illusions of the ear we may ques- 
tion ; and even those of the taste, the touch, and the smell, may 
be liable to suspicion ; but we never doubt the existence of what 
stands fully before us, whether it appeals to our individual obser- 
vation, or to the concurring senses of our associates. 

It is universally admitted that the ancients used mirrors of silver, 
steel, and of speculum metal, composed of copper and tin. It ap- 
— from a passage in Pliny, that mirrors a glass were manu- 

actured at Sidon, though we have no reason to believe that they 
possessed the art of increasing the reflective power of their pos- 
terior surface; and therefore they could be used only when a 
very faint image was required, or when the person or object was 
highly illuminated. Aulus Gellius has mentioned another kind 
of mirror which, though it gave distinct images in one place, lost 
its power of reflexion, or rather of forming images, when carried 
to another place (aliorsum translatum). M. Salverte regards this 
property as either the result of a of hand, or of “ something 
analogous to the phenomena of polarized light, which ceases to be 
reflected when it falls at a certain angle upon a reflecting body.” 
The last of these suppositions is clearly inadmissible, and withoué 
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having recourse to the magician’s wand, we may deprive any 
mirror of its reflective power, by merely breathing upon it, or 
conveying to it a film of vapour which will disappear quickly or 
slowly, according to the temperature of the mirror, or the dryness 
of the atmosphere in which it is placed. 

With mirrors and specula for his utensils, the magician is pre- 
pared for the most supernatural exhibitions. The ancients had 

articular places (Nekyomantion) specially consecrated to the rais- 
ing of the dead, and the apparition of their images or shades. 
These were images either formed on the wall, or any white ground, 
and were generally dumb representations, unless when the ven- 
triloquist added his science to perfect the illusion. Sometimes 
they were formed on the wreaths or clouds of smoke which rose 
from the burning incense. The objects from which these optical 
pictures were obtained, were either painted likenesses, or busts, 
or they might be living persons themselves, dressed and painted 
so as to resemble the god or the hero who was to be summoned 
from his retreat. In one of these magical abodes, Homer makes 
Ulysses converse with his friends raised from the dead, and a 
crowd of apparitions and a frightful noise interrupt the conversa- 
tion. We are informed by Jamblichus that the gods, when 
evoked by the magician, appeared among the vapours disengaged 
from the fire; and when the statue of Hecate was made to 
laugh amid the smoke of burning incense, it was probably 
the image of a living person wearing the sorcerer’s costume. 
But even this supposition is not necessary. The resources of the 
magician might enable him to dispense with his laughing friend : 
The grave image of the grave statue of Hecate — have been 
quickly replaced by a laughing image from a laughing statue of 
the same personage. 

But the same, and even more astonishing effects, might be 
produced by simpler means. It was stated by Sir David Brew- 
ster, at the British Association at York, that the rigid features 
of a white bust might be made to move and vary their expression, 
sometimes smiling and sometimes frowning, by moving rapidly 
in front of the bust a bright light, so as to make the lights and 
shadows take every — direction, and various degrees of 
intensity. Hence, if such a bust is placed before a concave mir- 
ror, its image, like that of Hecate, may be made to do more than 
smile when it is cast upon the smoky wreaths. 

The employment of phantasmagoric exhibitions by the ancients 
is clearly indicated by Damascius, in his account of the manifes- 
tation of Osiris by the Alexandrian priests. “ There appeared,” 
says he, “on the wall of the temple, a mass of light, which 
seemed at first very remote. It transformed itself, while contract- 
ing its dimensions, into a face evidently divine and supernatural, 
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with a severe aspect, yet blended with gentleness, and extremely 
beautiful.” This is precisely the manner in which the figures of 
the modern phantasmagoria, produced by mirrors or lenses, rise 
out of the luminous image, when put out of focus. 

The celebrated feat of modern necromancy described by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, in which he himself was an actor, though per- 
plexed with unnecessary and misleading details, was clearly the 
work of a magic lantern which threw the pictures of gods and 
demons upon the wreaths of smoke, while the spectators were 
stupefied or intoxicated with noisome or exciting odours, which 
increased their liability to deception, if they did not add the phan- 
tasms of the imagination to:the crowd of apparitions with which 
they were previously encircled. 

Mirrors of a kind different from any of those we have described, 
and acting upon a different principle, may have been used by the 
ancients. A mirror of this kind was, about 15 years ago, sent 
to India from China, where they were very uncommon. They 
are said to have been brought by a Dutch ship from Japan several 
years before, and to have excited general notice. One of these 
mirrors, which was described to us by George Swinton, Esq., 
was five inches in diameter, and made of copper and tin. On the 
back of it there is stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of 
Grecian border. Its polished face is so convex as to give an image 
of the human face half its natural size, and when it was made to 
reflect from that surface the rays of the sun upon a white ground, 
the image of the circles with the Grecian border, as stamped upon 
the back was distinctly seen in the luminous area on the white - 
ground. On the back of another mirror was a dragon, the image 
of which was, in like manner, reflected from the polished side. 
This is doubtless a very magical result, and the instrument which 
produces it might be made a fertile source of deception. There 
is here no object to be concealed. The elements of deception all 
lie within the mirror itself, and the apparition requires only a 
strong light to be evoked. Like the ablest conjurers, the artist 
has contrived to make the observer deceive himself—the most 
insurmountable of all kinds of deception. The figures stamped 
on the back are the source of this self-deception. The picture 
in the luminous area is not an image of the figures on the 
back, and has no connexion with them whatever, excepting in 
their resemblance. The figures on the back are merely a copy of 
a concealed picture which is somehow or other formed or impressed 
in the polished surface which reflects it. The figure of the 
dragon, for example, may be delineated in shallow lines on the 
surface of the mirror previous to its being polished ; or it may be 
eaten out by a diluted acid, so as to remove only the smallest 
portion of the metal. The surface must then be polished upon 
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cloth, which will polish the slightly depressed parts of the metal 
as highly as the rest, so that the picture of the dragon will be 
wholly invisible to the eye. A curious example of this may be 
seen in highly polished gilt buttons, upon which no figure what- 
ever can be seen by the most careful examination, fin yet when 
they are made to reflect the light of the sun or of a candle upon 
a piece of paper held close to them, they give a beautiful geome- 
trical figure, with ten rays issuing from. the centre, and termin- 
ating in a luminous rim. If, in place of the sun or candle, we 
were to use a small bright luminous point, we have no doubt that 
the figure given by the Chinese mirror and the button would be 
much more distinct.* 

A similar illusion might be produced by drawing a figure with 
weak gum water upon the surface of a convex mirror. The thin 
film of gum thus deposited on the outline or details of the figure 
would not be visible in dispersed day light, but when made to 
reflect the rays of the sun, or those of a divergent pencil, would 
be beautifully displayed by the lines and tints occasioned by the 
diffraction of light, or the interference of the rays passing through 
the film with those which pass by it. 

In accounting for the enchanted gardens and magnificent 
palaces, the residence of the gods, which were exhibited during the 
initiation of his aspirant, M. Salverte supposes that a method simi- 
lar to that used in the diorama was employed. In this beautiful 
invention a fine painting, visible only by transmitted light, rises 
into existence during the disappearance of another on the same 
canvass, visible only by reflected light. In this manner a cathe- 
dral, perfect in all its parts, gradually passes into one destroyed 
by fire, and the splendid abbey of Notre Dame, at first illuminated 
by the setting sun, gradually passes through its different phases 
after sunset, till its interior is illuminated with artificial Fights, 
and the appearance of the moon and the stars completes the mid- 
night representation of the scene. 

The dissolving views, another beautiful optical combination of 
the present day, but which was not known when M. Salverte 
wrote, would have been, or perhaps was, a valuable auxiliary in 
ancient mysteries. By means of two magic lanterns, in one of 
which is the summer representation, and in another the winter 
representation of the same landscape, the one is made to pass 
into the other with a beauty and effect which it is impossible to 
describe. The same effect might be produced, though less per- 
fectly, by mirrors, so that the ancients might have effected any 
metamorphosis they chose by such an apparatus ; they might have 


* See London and Edinburgh Philosophical Mayazine, Vol. i., p. 438. Dee. 1832. 
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thus summoned the dead man from his grave, or given to the 
pallid corpse both life and motion. 

Another optical apparatus which we believe has not yet been 
made an instrument of imposture, might be made available by the 
skilfal conjurer. Could we alter the focal length of a large concave 
mirror, we might make the image of a statue or a living object 
move or walk backwards and forwards in the air, or through a 
lengthened wreath or a series of contiguous clouds of smoke 
suited to its reception. Now Buffon has actually taught us how 
to bend a large flat — of glass into a concave mirror. He took 
glass plates two or three feet in diameter, and by means of a screw 
acting upon a piece of metal in the centre of the plate, he bent it 
by mechanical pressure into different degrees of concavity. He 
improved upon this idea by making the glass plate a part of an 
air-tight drum, and by exhausting the air with an air-pump, the 
—_— of the atmosphere forced the glass into a concave form. 

e next proposed to grind the central part of the plate into the 
shape of a small convex lens,* and in its focus to place a sul- 
phur match, so that when the plate was directed to the sun, his 
rays, concentrated by the lens, would inflame the match, produce 
an absorption of the air, and consequently a vacuum. In this 
way Buffon produced mirrors whose shortest focal length was 25 


feet; but M. Zeiher of St. Petersburgh, by ~~ a better 


rocess, succeeded in bending a Venetian plate of glass, 2 lines 
thick and 20 Rhinland inches in diameter, so as to have a focal 
length of 15 feet. He did this by placing a bar of iron across 
the centre of the plate when placed in aring. The plate was 
kept in its place by a thin bar of iron stretched across it, and hav- 
ing a female screw in the centre. This thin bar was then pressed 
against the glass by a screw passing through the centre of the 
cross bar and working in the female screw. An apparatus simi- 
lar to that of Buffon has, we understand, been lately constructed 
by our ingenious countryman Mr. Nasmyth, who produces the 
= by simply sucking out the air from behind the plate of 

ass. 

But of all the wonders of modern science the art of Photography 
furnishes us with the most striking. Beyond the violet extremity 
of the solar spectrum there exist certain invisible rays which, 
though not appreciable by their incidence on the human retina, 
have yet the power of exercising a chemical action upon a Da- 
guerreotype plate or upon a sheet of paper rendered sensitive by 
the Calotype process of Mr. Talbot. If these rays, as suggested 








* It is singular that Buffon did not think of the simpler method of cementing a 
lens on the centre of the plate. 
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by Mr. Talbot, were introduced into a dark apartment so as to 
fall upon the persons and objects which it contained, the sharpest 
eye within would descry nothing athwart the thick darkness which 
surrounded it. But if a camera, furnished with the sensitive 
retina of an iodised plate, or a sheet of calotype paper, were directed 
to the party in the room, it would, in ny seconds, take their 

rtraits, record their passions, and reveal their deeds. Were this 
dark abode the locality of crime, and the shroud of night the cover 
of the criminal, the blank yet pregnant tablet would surrender to 
the astonished sage its embosomed phantoms—the murderer and 
his bleeding victim. 

Nor is this the only contribution which the photogenic art has 
made to natural magic. Professor Moser of daoioes has dis- 
covered that all bodies, even in the dark, throw out invisible rays, 
and that these bodies, when placed at a small distance from 

lished surfaces of all kinds, depict themselves upon such surfaces 
in forms which remain invisible till they are developed by the 
human breath, or by the vapours of mercury or iodine. Even if 
the sun’s image is made to pass over a plate of glass, the light 
tread of its rays will leave behind it an invisible track which 
the human breath will instantly reveal. Had the gigantic bird 
which, in the primeval age, left its footprints upon the now indu- 
rated sea “ne as a stereotype of its existence and its character 
—had that bird marched over a surface of glass without leavin 
any visible trace of its path, and had that surface been comaten 
from other agencies, the breath of the modern geologist would 
have revealed, upon the vitreous pavement, the footprint and the 
stride of the feathered colossus. 

But while visible objects thus leave behind them invisible phan- 
toms, which may at any time be summoned into view, invisible 
objects may also impress, or leave behind them, visible and per- 
sistent images. This portraiture of the unseen and the unknown 
may be made upon surfaces with which the objects neither are, 
nor have been, in contact; and even in our very dwellings ma 
this transmigration of forms, like the hand-writing on the “a, 
surprise or alarm us. 

t has been noticed by several observers, and we have more 
than once seen it, that a plastered ceiling sometimes exhibits upon 
its surface the forms of the joists by which it is suspended. The 
plaster immediately beneath the beams dries less quickly than 
what is between them, and admits more freely into its pores the 
finely attenuated matter which the occasional smoke of the fire- 
place conveys. Were the magician, therefore, to construct the 
ceiling of his closet in the manner best adapted for his purposes, and 
place on its upper side, in the a above, either a skeleton 
or its imitation, the smoke of his incense, or the wreaths from 
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his hookah, would soon display, on the whitened surface beneath, 
the hideous osteology which it conceals. By the exhalations thus 
modelled and fixed, through a physical agency, in which nature 
herself is the magician, the forms of things secreted might become 
manifest, and deeds of darkness revealed, which had baffled the 
most eager search. Had the lady of the Misletoe-bough concealed 
herself above such a roof instead of in the “ old oaken chest,” the 
mystery of her melancholy fate might have been more quickly 
revealed. 

Our narrow limits will not permit us to dwell on the wonders 
which the ancient magicians derived from the science of hydro- 
statics. ‘The magic cup of Tantalus, which he could never drink 
though the beverage rose to his lips; the fountain in the Island 
of Andros, which discharged wine for seven days, and water dur- 
ing the rest of the year; the fountain of oil which burst out to 
welcome the return of Augustus from the Sicilian war ; the empty 
urns which, at the annual feast of Bacchus, filled themselves with 
wine, to the astonishment of the assembled strangers; the glass 
tomb of Belus which, after being emptied by Xerxes, would never 
again be filled ; the weeping statues of the ancients, and the weep- 
ing virgin of modern times, whose tears were uncourteously 
stopped by Peter the Great when he discovered the trick; and 
the perpetual lamps of the ancient temples,—were all the obvious 
effects of hydrostatical pressure. 

The ascending vapour of fluids, as well as their downward ten- 
dency, was summoned to the aid of superstition. Anthemius of 
Tralles, the architect of Justinian, being desirous to play a trick 
to the orator Zeno, his neighbour and his enemy, conducted 
steam in leathern tubes from concealed boilers, and made them 
pass through the partition wall to beneath the beams which 
supported the ceiling of Zeno’s house. When the cauldrons were 
a to boil, the ceilings shook as if they had been shaken by an 
earthquake.* Another example of the application of steam to 
the purposes of imposture is given by Tollius.f History informs 
us that on the banks of the Weser Busteric, the god of the 
ancient Teutons sometimes exhibited his displeasure by a clap of 
thunder, which was succeeded by a cloud that filled the sacred 

wecincts. The image of the god was made of metal, and the 
- which was hollow, contained an amphora (nine English 
gallons) of water. Wedges of wood shut ~ the apertures at the 
mouth and eyes, while burning coals, artfully placed in a cavity 
of the head, gradually heated the liquid. In a short time the 
generated steam forced out the wedges with a loud noise, and then 





* Agathias, De rebus geslis Justiniani. Lib. v., cap. 4. 
+ Tollii, Epistole@ Jtinerarie. p. 54. 
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escaped violently in three jets, raising a thick cloud between the 
god and his astonished worshippers. In the middle ages the 
monks availed themselves of this invention, and the steam bust 
was put in requisition even before Christian worshippers. 

though Chemistry, as a science, was scarcely known to the 
ancients, there is reason to believe that they were acquainted with 
some processes which were made available in their — In 
the middle ages, and in more recent times, when the alchymists 
formed a powerful community of impostors, the transmutations 
of chemistry became valuable elements of magic. A process for 
imitating blood performed high functions even in the Christian 
temple, and when this pabulum of life was seen to boil upon the 
altar and in the urn, disasters, both individual and national, 
were portended. Even in Provence, in the seventeenth century, 
when a worshipper approached the statue of one of the principal 
saints, his coagulated blood, contained in a phial —- to be 
filled with it, became liquid, and suddenly boiled. or has this 
imposture ceased to be —— in our own times. In Italy it 
was universally exhibited at a public ceremony, where the blood 


of St. Januarius, which was said to have been preserved in a dry 
state for ages, liquified itself spontaneously, and rose and boiled at 
the top of the vessel which contained it. After the French took pos- 


session of Italy, the trick ceased to be performed ; but we have been 
told by a gentleman who has seen it, that it has been again intro- 
duced, bat is one of the most imposing of the lying miracles of 
antichristian Rome.* M. Salverte informs us that this blood of 
the saints is made by reddening sulphuric ether with alkanet 
root, and then saturating the liquid with spermaceti. This pre- 
paration will remain fixed at a temperature of 10° cent. above 
freezing, and melts and boils at 20°, a temperature to which it 
can be raised by holding the phial for some time in the hand. 

In the story of Nessus and Dejanira, M. Salverte has found 
another example of the chemical sorcery of the ancients. When 
Hercules was about to offer sacrifices to Jupiter, he required a 
dress proper for the occasion. His wife Dejanira sent him a 
poisoned tunic, which she had received from Nessus, and no 
sooner had he put it on, than he was seized with the fatal dis- 
temper of which he perished. According to Sophocles, this gar- 
ment had been smeared by Dejanira herself with what has been 
called the blood of Nessus, whom Hercules had slain. Venus 





* In confirmation of this, we may state that Mr. Waterton, (the celebrated natu- 
ralist, who distinguished himself by riding upon a crocodile,) when at Naples, 
kissed five times, in the course of five hours, a bottle containing the solid blood of 
St. Januarius, and regarded all his adventures as utterly insignificant, when com- 
pared with this act of his life ! 
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= her a phial of the liquor, instructed her to keep it in the 
ark, and to rub it over the garment with a flock of wool. When 
exposed to the sun, this flock of wool took fire, raised a foam 
— the stone on which it lay, and was reduced to powder. 

. Salverte supposes that it was a phosphuret of sulphur, com- 
a of equal parts of these inflammable bodies, which remains 
iquid at a temperature of 10° cent., and takes fire at 25°. Thus, 
when Hercules stood before the flaming altar, the heat of the fire 
and the moisture of the body, may, according to our author, have 
decomposed the phosphuret, and permitted the dry and caustic 
phosphoric acid to disorganize the skin and muscles, and finally 
produce death. 

The sciences of electricity and magnetism yielded but a small 
tribute to the magic of the ancients, and the priestcraft of the 
middle ages. The art of bringing down lightning from the hea- 
vens seems to have been the only electrical charm which they 
Swemrar’ and, in a very interesting chapter on the subject, M. 

alverte has rendered it probable that the ancients defended their 
buildings from lightning by conductors, and that the Temple of 
Solomon was thus protected. Under the magnetical knowledge 
of the ancients, our author is disposed to rank the mariner’s com- 
pass, which, after Mr. W. Cooke,* he supposes to be the “ intelli- 
gence,” which animated and conducted the Pheenician navy ; and 
he conceives that the arrow which enabled Abaris to traverse the 
earth by an aérial route, was nothing more than a magnetic needle. 
But whether we refer the invention of the compass to an early age, 
or to the Finns in the twelfth century, it is quite certain that the 
ancients were acquainted with the attractive power of the mag- 
net; and the great miracle of modern times, the suspension of 
Mahomet’s coffin in the air, was more than once performed in the 
heathen temples. Pliny informs us, that Democrates began to 
build a temple at Alexandria with loadstones, in order to suspend 
a statue of Arsinoe in the air, but that he did not live to accom- 
plish it. According to Suidas, a brass statue of Cecrops was 
suspended in the vault of the temple at Alexandria, by means of 
a strong iron nail in its head. Cassiodorus, without mentioning a 
magnet, avers that an iron statue of Cupid was suspended in the 
air in the temple: and Isidore of Seville, without naming the 
temple, says that there was seen an iron statue suspended in the 
air by means of a magnet. 

That these miracles were the result of imposition, there can be 
no doubt. A magnet suspending a weight may have been exhi- 
bited as a decoy to the ignorant; but the coffins, if they were 








* Enquiry into the Patriarchal and Druidical Religion. Lond. 1794, p. 2. 
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suspended at all, were suspended with cords or wires, which, by 
a judicious arrangement of the lights, in reference to the position 
of the spectator, could be easily rendered invisible. The science 
of Magnetism, in its present state, and were it even to borrow 
from galvanism her stupendous magnets, is incapable of honour- 
ing Mahomet with an aérial mausoleum. It is the modern science 
0 istiosnnguetions alone that can perform this splendid miracle; 
and within the spiral coils of its wonder-working helix, we may 
yet see suspended the bones of Joanna Southcote; or the unde- 
composed remains of the chief of the Mormonites; or perchance 
the penance-worn frame of some Puseyite hierarch, who may 
have appealed to science as a forlorn hope against the Protestant 
faith. 

In the remaining fourteen chapters of the work before us, 
occupying a little more than the second volume, M. Salverte dis- 
cusses, with great learning and ingenuity, many interesting sub- 
jects, which have not a special connexion with any individual 
science. We shall endeavour to give our readers a brief and 
rapid sketch of the most important points which they contain. 

The art of breathing fire—of protecting the human skin from 
the heat of melted metals or red-hot iron, and of rendering 
wooden buildings proof against fire, seems to have been practised 
from the earliest ages. ‘I'wo hundred years before Christ, Eunus 
established himself as the leader of the insurgent slaves, by breath- 
ing fire and smoke from his mouth; and Barchochebas, the ring- 
leader of the revolted Jews in the reign of Hadrian, claimed to 
be the Messiah from his power of vomiting flames from his 
mouth. The priestesses of Diana Parasya, in Cappadocia, as 
Strabo states, commanded public veneration by walking over 
burning coals ; and, according to Pliny, the Hirpi family enjoyed 
the hereditary property of being incombustible, which they ex- 
hibited annually in the temple of Apollo, on Mount Soracte. 
Pachymerus tells us that he has seen several accused persons 
prove their innocence by handling red-hot iron ; and, in 1065, the 
monks produced as a witness, in the great church of Angers, an 
old man who underwent the proof of boiling water, and that, too, 
as their reverences state, from the bottom of the boiler, where they 
had heated the water more than usual! Sylla could not set fire to 
the wooden tower raised on the Pirzeus by Archelaus; and Cesar 
could not burn the tower of larch, which was doubtless made 
fireproof by a solution of alum. The use of certain chemical 
embrocations—the substitution of the fusible metal of Darcet, 
which melts at a low heat—and the application of plasters of 
asbestos to the feet—or of a saturated solution of alum to the 
skin—were among the arts thus called into use. 

The influence of man over the lower animals was, in ancient 
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times, a fruitful source of the marvellous. There were Van 
Amburghs, male and female, in those days. The influence of 
valerian upon the cat, of the oils of Rhodium, cummin, and 
anise-seeds upon rats and mice, may serve to give us an idea of 
what may have been effected on a greater scale. Men condemned 
to destruction by wild beasts, are said to have protected them- 
selves by the fetid odour of the fat of the elephant, with which 
they had been smeared ; and Firmus is said to have swam with 
impunity in the midst of crocodiles, by rubbing himself with their 
= In the temple of Jupiter Olympus, there was a bronze 
horse supposed to have been anointed with the juice of the hippo- 
manes, which roused the passions of every horse that approached 
it; and an analogous property is said to have been possessed by the 
brazen bull which was the chef-d’ceuvre of Myron. The influence 
of music over animals, the fascinating power of snakes, and the 
methods of taming them, by depriving them of their powers of 
mischief, are all treated by M. Salverte with much detail. The 
lumbering hippopotamus, and the massive elephant, rejoice in the 
notes of martial music, and the cat, the lizard, the iguano, the 
tortoise, and even the spider, are said to be susceptible of the 
charms of harmonious sounds. 

The professors of ancient as well as of modern magic found 
oman auxiliaries in the soporific drugs, and poisonous beve- 
rages which derange the intellectual as well as the physical con- 
dition of man. The waters of Lethe, and the beverage of Mne- 
mosyne, which killed Timochares in three months after he had 
quaffed it in the cave of Trophonius, are examples of the soporific 
and stupefying drinks of the ancients. The Nepenthes of Homer, 
the Hyoscyamus datura, the Solanum, the Potomantis, the Gelato- 
phyllis, and the Achaemenis of Pliny, the Ophiusia of the Ethi- 
opians, and the Muchamore of Kamtschatka, were all the instru- 
ments of physical and intellectual degradation. Carver informs 
us, that a bean is thrown into the mouths of the religious fanatics, 
and that the insensibility and convulsions which it occasions ter- 
minate only with its rejection from the stomach. The Old Man 
of the Mountain, in the time of the Crusades, is said to have 
enchanted his youthful followers by narcotic and exhilarating 
draughts. The Hindoo widow is supposed to ascend the funeral 
pile, physically as well as morally fortified against pain. The 
victims of the Inquisition similarly prepared, are said to have 
frequently slept in the midst of their torments; and M. Ta- 
boureau assures us that the merciful jailors made their prisoners 
swallow soap dissolved in water, (the vehicle, doubtless, of more 
powerful medicaments, ) to enable them to bear the agonies of the 
torture. 

It would be difficult to study the history of imposture, whether 
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founded on the miracles of nature or the devices of art, without 
learning, if we wish to learn, an important lesson. As the mere 
occupant of a terrestrial paradise, man cannot but appreciate the 
noble provision which has been made for his wants and his plea- 
sures, and admire the beneficent arrangements which have super- 
added the refinements of domestic and social life. In his domi- 
nion over the animal world, he wields the sceptre of a king ; and 
in the freedom of his range over “a thousand hills,” the beauty 
and grandeur of nature ‘hallow with their finer sensations the 
rude activity of his lot. From day to day is repeated the 
mysterious round of life and motion, and were he des to live 
and die but in the exercise of his physical powers, the very source 
and purposes of his being would be the inane mystery. But 
when he recognizes within himself the germ of intellectual life, 
the spiritual element which no chain can bind, and nothing sub- 
lunary satisfy, the mystery of his existence is wrapped up in the 
higher mystery of his fate, and life here and life hereafter com- 
bine their mysterious relations but to perplex and alarm him. 
Mysteriously ushered into life—imbibing mysteries in his earliest 
lessons—encountering them in his studies—and checked by them 
in his aspirations—he is yet unreasonable enough to expect that 
they will be cleared away from the only subject with which they 
are inseparably combmed. We believe that races of animals, 
anterior to man, have been buried and embalmed in the solid 
rock beneath us, and yet we know not why they lived, and by 
what catastrophe they perished. We believe that a deluge has 
swept over the earth with its desolating surge, destroying life, 
and moulding into new forms the hills and valleys which it 
covered ; and yet we cannot discover whence its waters came, 
and what was their commission. We believe that masses of rock 
and stone have fallen from the heavens ; and yet their source and 
their errand are equally unknown. But though cherishing even 
such mysterious convictions, we yet startle at the belief that the 
Creator of man has revealed to him his will, and that the Sove- 
reign, whose subjects have rebelled, has sent a deliverer to their 
rescue. Ifthe fulness of knowledge has gradually developed to 
our understanding the wonders of creation, the fulness of time 
will as certainly unfold the mysterious arrangements of provi- 
dence. 

Nor is the power of the marvellous, as an instrument of go- 
vernment, less instructive than the comparison of what the sceptic 
rejects with what reason compels him to believe. Over our 
brightest hours there hangs a mysterious cloud, veiling or eclips- 
ing the future, while it casts over the present a sombre and a fit- 
ful light. The worldly man seeks to a it, and the wise man 
to pierce it; but, however viewed, it is unceasingly before us, and 
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the spiritual world, like our planet in her darkest eclipse, is still seen 
in shadowy outline, displaying its mountain tops and its caverns. 
And though “ from that distant bourne no traveller has returned,” 
we yet people it with the beings of our affections, and feeling as if, 
beneath their eye, and under their care, we willingly surrender our- 
selves to an influence invisible and undefined. Active at all times 
and in every place, this reverential fear finds a residence in every 
bosom. It is the homage of a created spirit to its Master—the 
becoming awe of a fallen and derived intelligence. Can we won- 
der, then, that minds thus constituted have, in every age, been 
slaves to the marvellous, and the easy dupes of every species of 
imposture that claimed an alliance with the world of spirits ? 
The greater our own veracity the less do we suspect that of others, 
and the more willingly do we surrender our own judgment to 
that of our superiors in genius and knowledge. ‘The rising doubt 
is speedily checked by the display of what, to such minds, must 
a supernatural ; and the positive possession of powers more 
than human is easily vindicated by those who have been initiated 
into the mysteries of science, and have discovered the easiest 
avenues to the uninstructed mind. So overpowering, indeed, is 
this kind of influence, and so irresistible is its appeal to the evi- 
dence of our senses, that the most accomplished and the least 
credulous individuals have surrendered themselves at its call. 
But though the cunning priest and the needy conjurer still 
ply their work, yet the reform in religious worship, and the in- 
creasing intelligence of the age, have narrowed the magician’s 
sphere, and paralyzed his influence. In place of being a tribu- 
tary to imposture, knowledge has become its foe. Its empire of 
ower, iaioel, has ceased, but its empire of civilization has lon 
It no longer governs but guides mankind. Formerly their op- 
pressor, it is now their friend—once the chain which bound them 
to the earth, now it is “ the wing on which they rise to heaven.” 
The transition from the supremacy of knowledge to the decline 
of its power, and from ecclesiastical to civil rule, is one of the 
most extraordinary phases of modern times. As science has be- 
come more valuable to the State, she has, in the same proportion, 
sunk in influence and esteem; and as religion has become more 
ure and simple, she has, even in a higher ratio, been shorn of 
be inherent and inalienable rights. An oligarchy of wealth has 
replaced the nobler oligarchy of knowledge, and a conclave of 
statesmen has usurped the hierarchy of the Church. To com- 
pensate for misgovernment, or to quell turbulence, or, perchance, 
to purchase a temporary quiet, error, intellectually debasing and 
spiritually fatal, is about to be fostered and endowed, and that 
system of faith which claims a sovereignty over things temporal 
as well as eternal, is to be sustained by those very men who have 
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denied to a Protestant Church its spiritual jurisdiction, and whose 
hands are yet scarred with its destruction. If, in their thirst for 
power, hostile factions shall combine in support of an idolatrous 
creed, while Protestant truth enjoys but a partial toleration, it is 
time that the host of evangelism should be marshalled for the 
combat. The shadow of the coming conflict is already cast before 
us: Revelation has predicted the collision, and woe be to those 
who are blind to its indications, or who shrink from the stern 
duties which they impose. 


Art. Il.—Hints to Students of Divinity. An Address at the 
opening of the Annual Session of the Theological Seminary of 
the United Secession Church, August 3, 1841. By Joun 
Brown, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology in that Semi- 
nary. Edinburgh, 1841. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By Joun Kirto, Editor of 
the Pictorial Bible, &c. &c.,—assisted by various able Scholars 
and Divines. Edinburgh, 1844. Parts I. to XVIII. 

Sacred Hermeneutics developed and applied, including a History 
of Biblical Interpretation, from the Earliest of the Fathers to 
the Reformation. By Samvuret Davipnson, LL.D., Author of 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism. Edinburgh, 1843. 


Ir is surprising that Scotland, with its colleges and its reli- 
gious spirit, should have done so little in the department of bibli- 
cal literature and interpretation. It is true, indeed, that we can 
boast of a sound and practical divinity which few other nations 
can equal. Our Calvinistic theology, while it preserves the 
nobleness of a compacted system, has ever allied itself to experi- 
mental godliness. While Christ’s righteousness has been so 
strenuously defended as the only ground of acceptance before 
God, it has always been connected with earnest inculcations of 
obedience to Christ’s law. The theology and piety of the coun- 
try have not been placed in destructive antagonism. Our litera- 
ture is rich in varied treatises on grace and holiness. The works 
of Binning, Gray, Rutherford, Durham, Guthrie, the Erskines, 
Boston, and Brown, have been the means of moulding and per- 
yetuating, under God, the religion of our land, and of stamping 
it with that sobriety and steady consistency which, living not by 
impulse and excitement, but on Scriptural knowledge and Sab- 
batic enjoyment, have hitherto secured our population against 
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“ gadding about to change their ways,” and given the national 
character that elevation which other people were wont to ad- 
mire and applaud. Yet Scottish eon oss biblical science 
have not only been rare, but they belong to past generations. 
Religion and education were nurtured in Scotland when dark- 
ness had settled down on Europe. The Gospel seems to have 
taken root at a very early period in our northern clime, if we are 
to credit the testimony of Tertullian,* corroborated by the tradi- 
tions of the Culdees. From the sixth century, when Columba 
entered on his mission—a period when the lingering remains of 
Druidism seem not to have entirely disappeared—throughout the 
long night of ignorance, misrule, and superstition that brooded 
over Christendom, the religion of the Cross, in a form compara- 
tively pure, and very different from the Popish institute, found a 
refuge in Scotland. In connexion with a free and Scriptural 
faith, education and literature are always, to some extent, 
cherished. Many nations, even in Europe, isd got Christianity 
and an alphabet at the same time. The Culdees founded not a 
few religious and literary institutions. These holy patriots were 
no strangers to classic lore. The barbarity for which their ene- 
mies have ridiculed them was non-conformity to the Church of 
Rome. Their rule of belief was the bible, and not tradition; or 
as Bedef witnesses, “ they received only such things as were con- 
tained in prophets, evangelists, and apostles.” The parent set- 
tlement at lona is said to have had an extensive classic library, 
which, according to Gibbon, at one time “ afforded some hopes 
of an entire Livy.” This collection of books has been long irre- 
coverably lost, as some of them were plundered by the Danish 
pirates, others destroyed by the English Edward, and others car- 
ried away at the period of the Reformation by the fugitive monks 
to the Scotch ens on the continent, and even to the Vati- 


can!t The works of some of these scholars, written in Latin, are 
declared, on respectable authority, to exhibit no contemptible ac- 
quaintance with the Sacred languages. 

-————_———* The pure Culdees 

Were Albyn’s earliest priests of God, 

Ere yet an island of her seas 

By foot of Saxon monk was trod, 





* This Father affirms that Christianity had found its way in Britain into places 
where Roman valour could not penetrate—Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca. 
—Lib. Advers. Jud. The Culdees, according to Dr. Jamieson, affirmed that they 
had received their peculiar modes of worship from the disciples of John the 
Apostle.—Jamreson’s Culdees, p. 6. 

+ Hist. Lib. iii. cap. 4. 

t Dr. Jamieson supposes that more remains of the Culdee library and litera- 
ture might be found in the Vatican than any where else. 
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Long ere her churchmen by bigotry 
Were barr’d from wedlock’s holy tie.” 


These “ schools of the ocean,” preserved the knowledge of the 
true religion and of education onwards till the period of the Lol- 
lards and of Wycliffe. Translations of the Word of God into 
the vernacular tongue create an earnest desire to read and study 
the holy oracles, and promote the spread of pure, unfettered 
Christianity. Great numbers of ante-Reformation Protestants 
were thus spread through the land when Knox arose, collected 
their scattered strength, and became their oracle and defence. 
The Papal power had erected three seminaries in Scotland 
prior to the Reformation. The colleges of St. Andrews, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, had been for a time in existence, and men 
of note filled some of the professorial chairs. But there was a 
stagnation of mind about these learned convents. Aristotle and 
the schoolmen reigned supreme. Designed to be the schools of 
theology, they were only nurseries of bigotry and scholastic 
sophistry. The schools of Paris and Bologna, on the model of 
which they were founded, had long trained the human mind to 
put forth such spasmodic efforts as enabled it to reach the goal 
of earthly shrewdness and subtlety. The time and labour which 
the Rabbis had so often spent on the Mosaic law, in enumerat- 


ing its precepts and creating supposed exigencies for their appli- 
g its precept & supp g PP 


cation, in giving them meanings foreign to their geo and 
phil 


exercising upon them the rules and syllogisms of a osophy 
quite away from the purpose of their founder, and the spirit of 
that theocracy of which they were the code, were only equalled 
by that ceaseless agony of metaphysical trifling, laborious theo- 
rizing, and earnest torture of fancy and judgment, which distin- 
guished the scholastics of these middle ages. But rapidity of 
motion is not always progress. The mind that was fixed down 
to the “ sentences” of Peter Lombard, the Swmma Theologiae of 
Aquinas, or the reveries of Duns Scotus, was confined to a magi- 
cal circle, round which it fluttered, without advancing in know- 
ledge, or adding to the stock of general information. The mental 
gymnastics of those days were rigorous and bracing, but were 
confined to the arena on which they were practised—were not 
brought into active combat with error, or exercised in the dis- 
covery of truth. It was as if one should construct a telescope to 
amuse himself with minor experiments, while he never removed 
it from the place of its construction, or elevated it to the heavens 
for the purposes of practical astronomy. The schoolmen dwelt 
amid abstractions, and their disciplined mind consumed its 
strength in these feverish studies, 


diruit, aedificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. 
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Their religion was a species of intellectual fanaticism. No topic 
was admitted into it that could not be disputed in its ubi or 
gquando—that did not present some side occult enough to exer- 
cise the shrewd and sharpened powers of their morbid dialectics. 
Their intellect possessed a frenzied power of making distinctions 
on the most sacred topics—distinctions separated by an invisible 
gossamer, and, therefore, too fine to serve any purpose in popular 
ethics or religion. Their ecclesiastical philosophy resembled a 
chemical apparatus, which, with delicate process, severs impal 
able fluids, disengages unseen gases, and computes the wae 
and bulk of substances of which the eye and finger can take no 
cognizance, but shrinks from becoming an auxiliary to the other 
arts and sciences, so as to multiply the comforts of life, elicit the 
virtues of the soil, or place some healing elixir among the secrets 
of pharmacy. The fame of the foreign colleges attracted many 
students from Scotland to them. Especially did they resort to 
Paris, whose students equalled its citizens in number. But this 
philosophy or theology, when transferred into Scotland, was not 
so powerful in its agency,— 


“‘ Trepide concursans, occupata in otio, 
Gratis anhelans, multa agendo nihil agens.” 


It was the road, however, to eminence, to academic degrees, 
and ecclesiastical preferment. Yet so little were the professors 
of St. Andrews versant in the great author, that they used copies 
of the “Physics” and “ Rhetoric” only in a Latin version. 
The Scottish Universities were low indeed in reputation when 
the great ee revolution was achieved. Dr. M‘Crie has 
truly remarked, “ The literary history of the University of Glas- 
ay properly commences with Melville, though the seminary 

ad subsisted for upwards of a century before he was connected 
with it.” The First Book of Discipline arranged a new method 
of study for the Universities. That part of the plan, as far as it 
relates to Theology, was as follows :— 


“10. Item, In the third colledge in the first classe, one reader of 
the Hebrew and another of the Greek tongue, who shall compleat the 
grammer thereof in three moneths, and the remanent of the yeare, 
the reader of the Hebrew shall interpret one book of Moses, [or of] the 
Prophets, or the Psalms, so that this course and classe shall continue 
one year; the reader of the Greek shall interpret some book of Plato, 
together with some places of the New Testament, [and shall compleat 
his course the same year]. In the second classe shall be two readers 
in Divinitie, the one in the New Testament, the other in the Old, who 
shall compleat their course in five years ; after which time, who shall 
be found by examination sufficient, they shall be graduate in Divinitie.” 
“14, Item, That none be admitted into the classe and seige of Divi- 
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nity, but he that shall have sufficient testimonialls of his time well 
spent in Dialectick, Mathematicks, Physicks, Ethicks, GZconomicks, 
and Politicks, and the Hebrew tongue, and of his docilitie in the 
moral philosophy and the Hebrew tongue. But neither shall such as 
apply them[selves] to heare the Lawes, be compelled to heare Medi- 
cine; neither such as apply them[selves] to heare Divinitie, be com- 
pelled to heare either Medicine or yet the Lawes.” 


Buchanan, too, attempted an improved curriculum for St. 
Andrews. It was not, however, till after much delay and agita- 
tion that the plan agreed upon by those Commissioners of the Ge- 
neral Assembly and Council of State, who had been appointed to 
examine into the condition of St. Andrew’s College, was ratified 
by Parliament in 1579. The new method of tuition, so far as 
Theology was concerned, was admirably adapted té secure pro- 
gress in Biblical Science. Dr. M‘Crie, our prince of writers on 
special Church history, has thus described it, in his Life of An- 
drew Melville :— 


“ St. Mary’s, or the New College, was appropriated entirely to the 
study of theology, and the languages connected with it. The course 
of study in it was to be completed in four years, under the tuition of 
five professors. The first professor was to teach the elements of 
Hebrew during six months, and of Chaldee and Syriac during the 
remainder of the first year. During the subsequent eighteen months, 
the students were to prosecute the study of these languages under the 
second professor, who was to explain the Pentateuch and historical 
books of the Old Testament critically, by comparing the original text 
with the Chaldee paraphrases, the Septuagint, and other ancient ver- 
sions. The third professor was to explain the prophetical books of 
the Old Testament after the same manner, during the last eighteen 
months of the course. During the whole four years, the fourth pro- 
fessor was to explain the New Testament, by comparing the original 
with the Syriac version. And the fifth professor, who was Principal 
of the College, was to lecture, during the same period, on the common- 
places or system of divinity. All the students were bound to attend 
the lectures of three professors every day during the continuance of 
their theological course, by which it was expected that they would, 
‘with meane diligence, becume perfite theologians.’ Public disputa- 
tions were to be held every week, declamations once a month, and, at 
three periods during the course, a solemn examination was to take 
place, at which ‘every learned man shall be free to dispute.’ ”* 


This remodelled course of theological study was a proof of the 
sagacity of its framers, and, had it been fully and faithfully 
wrought out, its results would have been beyond all calculation. 





* M‘Criz’s Life of Andrew Melville, second edition, pp. 358-359. 
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It met, however, with many interruptions. The liberties of the 
Church were endangered by the craft and policy of the civil 
rulers. Men trembled for the ark of God, and the old motto, 
“ Cedant arma tog,” was again and again reversed. With all 
these hindrances to a perfect education, and to the development 
of it in future study and application, there were many who gave 
indications of being “ scribes well instructed.” A brief sketch 
of these early biblical scholars may not be inappropriate. 

The high vocation of Knox, being one of public labour and 
national enterprise, kept his keen spirit in a state of anxiety and 
excitement, and denied him that privacy and leisure without 
which the higher regions of oll wi cannot be reached. His 
struggles were not with difficult idioms and abstruse formule, but 
with “ the rulers of the darkness of this world,” with “ spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” His character resembled the moun- 
tains of his fatherland—rugged in its majesty. His own wisdom, 
as well as his intimacy with Calvin and Beza, and his admiration 
of their literary attainments, made him anxious to promote the 
interests of scriptural learning in a country rescued so success- 
fully from Popish ignorance and intolerance.* The prelections of 
“ Joannes solo cognomine Major,” tf under whom he had studied, 
were not calculated to produce either respectable attainments in 
his pupils, or excite in them a thirst after larger acquisitions. 

As the name of Erasmus is associated with that of Luther, so 
is the name of Buchanan with that of Knox. Both scholars, emi- 
nent in polite literature, both standing in a similar relation to the 
Protestant Reformation, in their respective countries, both using 
the same weapons against Popery, and both obnoxious to the 
sacred powers, yet differed essentially in the elements of their 
religious character. Erasmus could not summon courage to 
leave the Catholic Church—a Church that he had satirized in 
most unmerciful style.—whose hatred of intellectual freedom, 
whose flagitious ond delusive character himself had so caustically 
exposed. His labours in sacred literature are ever to be esteem- 
ed, though it is to be feared he busied himself about “ the letter 
which killeth,” neglecting “ the spirit which giveth life.” Bu- 
chanan was more decided and honest in his religious profession, 
openly and fearlessly avowed himself a Protestant, and became, 
on account of this change, “ a citizen of the world.” We are not 
sure that the severe satire of such men as Erasmus and Buchanan, 


* M‘Crie’s Life, p. 4. “ In the Hebrew Tung,” says the great Reformer in 1550,“ I 
confess myself ignorant, but have, as God knaweth, fervent thirst to have sum en- 
trance thairin.” 

+ It is but justice to Major, under whom Knox studied, to add, that while few of 
his pupils rose above a dull mediocrity, Buchanan was an illustrious exceptiun. 
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to whom may be added Sir David Lyndsay in Scotland, and 
Chaucer and Langland in England, while it laid bare corruption 
and bigotry, disposed the populace to receive the Reformed doc- 
trine, and did not rather give them a disgust at all religious 
profession and ecclesiastical order. One feels in reading Bu- 
chanan’s Franciscanus,—in its strange mixture of the comic 
and serious, in its sudden jerk from solemnity to levity, in its use 
of ludicrous imagery, on subjects which ought to excite the tear 
of pity, and not the smile of derision,—that the spirit of the poet 
resembled the “ madman who casteth rat eadn, arrows, and 
death, and saith, Am I not in sport?” We owe him a deep debt 
of gratitude for his defence of our liberties; for the terse and 
allant style in which he maintains the rights of the people, and 
fimits the prerogatives of the Crown, in his immortal treatise 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos. Yet we regret that the leanings of 
his cultivated mind did not turn to Biblical studies; that his 
only production of this nature is his smooth and classic paraphrase 
of the Hebrew Psalms; that he lingered among the heights of 
Parnassus, and did not find his most Gained literary enjoyment 
and occupation by “ Siloa’s brook,” or on the mount of God. 
The monument of Andrew Melville is the enduring framework 
of Scottish Presbytery. Yet we never think of the talents, ac- 
quirements, opportunities, and energy of this distinguished Scotch- 
man, without vainly fretting that the illustrious scholar who, on 
leaving college, was pronounced “the best Grecian of any young 
master in the land,” and who, at the age of twenty-one, was ap- 
pointed a regent in a foreign seminary—that the aspiring youth 
who possessed, in no small measure, the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum—who was wont to travel with a sale Bible “ slung 
from his belt,” and who even had been initiated in Geneva 
into a knowledge of Syriac—that the apostle of Presbytery, the 
learned Reformer and Principal of two Universities, “ qui Athenas 
et Solymam in Scotiam induxit”—should have exercised his 
varied and masculine powers, during his hours of leisure and re- 
tirement, in the light amusement of composing Latin verses to 
rival those of Buchanan, or excel those of Beza, and be preserved 
only as a special repast in the Deliciea Patarum Scotorum. There 
is indeed among his MSS. a Paraphrasis Epistole ad Hebreos— 
a Latin versification of the sacred treatise. While we admire 
the classic elegance and graceful ease of the Carmen Mosis, and 
smile at the courtly dexterity and adroit compliments of the 
Stephaniskion (a poem which forced from Scaliger the rare con- 
fession, “ nos talia non possumus,” and which seems to us to have 
been one of the causes of that royal excitement, which, on the 
Sabbath following its public recitation, pronounced the “ service 
of our neighbour kirk an il! said mass in English,”) still we re- 
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ne that such erudition and accomplishments did not find their 
ighest honour and noblest development in some contribution to 
the cause of Biblical science or Scriptural investigation. 

But there are not wanting, in succeeding years, a few redeem- 
ing names in the sacred history of Scotland. We might refer to 
Rollock, who, though he died in the prime of life, yet left behind 
him various commentaries, written of course in Latin, the “lingua 
communis” of learned Europe. These works surprise us both in 
their number and superiority, and prove their author to have 
been worthy of that high place he was the first to occupy,—the 
Principality of the University of Edinburgh. We look back 
with pride to Cameron, one of the most distinguished Grecians 
of his age, who adorned the colleges of Glasgow, Bourdeaux, 
Sedan, and Saumur. ‘To the precision and taste of an enlarged 
and critical Greek scholarship, he added the rare accomplishmentof 
a fluent eloquence in the tongue of Hellas. Modern research has 
confirmed many of his exegetical hints and remarks. His My- 
rothecium Evangelicum contains a fund of sound and original 

hilological observations, entering, with wonderful tact and spirit, 
into the idiom and style of the New Testament. His criticisms 
are not the retailed opinions of former authors, garnished with a 
little of his own lore, nor the artificial and lifeless notes of a mere 
grammatical praxis, nor are they loaded with the foreign matter 
and cumbrous discussions which the controversies of his day sug- 
gested. Cameron enjoyed the eulogy of Casaubon, even escaped 
the censure of the severe and sarcastic Father Simon, while 
Capel describes him as “ ob singularem pietatem et eruditionem 
charus.” His contemporary, Boyd of Trochrigg, though far be- 
hind him in extent of scholarship, in critical acumen and taste, 
excelled also in Greek acquirements, and had not his folio work 
on the epistle to the Ephesians been so prolix and discursive, so 
much moulded after the fashion of the heavy tomes of Holland, 
it would have occupied no mean place in our sacred literature. 
The Hebrew Grammar and Vocabulary of Row, who in the latter 
vart of his life was Principal of King’s College in Aberdeen, at 
ben indicate the zeal and assiduity of their author, and would 
have given an impulse to these learned studies among us had not 
the Episcopal domination put forth its bloody and lawless preten- 
sions. The Simpsons, like the family of Michaelis in Germany, 
were a learned brotherhood. ‘Three of them had an inordinate 
appetite for Biblical learning—a zeal, in their case, not always ac- 
cording to knowledge. One of them published a volume entitled 
Hieroglyphica Animalium, Sc. quae in Scripturis sacris inveniun- 
tur, §c., a work which might have survived, had not Bochart 
chosen a similar theme ; and another of them had the honour of 
being the first who published in Scotland a treatise on Hebrew 
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literature.* Had not Binning died so young, his piety and learn- 
ing would have bequeathed us some monument of their happy 
conjunction and exercise. The various works of Weemsef con- 
tain materials which approximate to a Hermeneutical system, 
referring not only to the question of various readings, but also to 
the laws of exegesis, and the illustrations of Scripture, which may 
be fetched from the books of Jewish literature. Th: two Gor- 
dons and Hepburn, belonging to the Church of Rome, were 
famed for learning, perverted by the cause which it attempted to 
defend, and blinded by the absurd admuration which its posses- 
sors cherished towards their Church Bible, the Latin Vulgate. 

And to descend to later times, the author of that inimitable 
treatise of rich, searching, experimental divinity, the “ Fourfold 
State,” a book which every cottage has on its shelves—Boston, 
the devoted pastor of Ettrick, the champion of evangelism in the 
days of its despisal, and known principally, and by the great ma- 
jority, solely for his — writings, was versant in no small 
degree with Hebrew literature. The editor and annotator of the 
‘¢ Marrow,” compiled, with great industry and research, a treatise 
in Latin on Hebrew points and accents, Tractatus Stichmologi- 
cus Hebreo-biblicus, which, though it advocates a theory in some 
respects untenable, yet displays an acquaintance with Hebraic 
lore far beyond the average acquirements of his age. 

Campbell and Macknight, names often associated togetler, had 
little in common. Principal Campbell was in all respects the 
superior of Macknight ; shrewd, learned, and somewhat pedantic. 
His Preliminary Dissertations will never cease to be mee § and ad- 
mired. They are more acute than profound ; more subtle than deep 
in their investigations ; yet they are more useful than the modern- 
ized translation that comes after them, with its cursory notes and 
criticisms. Campbell had some points of resemblance to Pére 
Simon—like him free, witty, tart, and novel. Macknight’s Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles were the effect of long, severe, and 
conscientious labour, continued for thirty years, at the rate of 
eleven hours a-day. A modern German would furnish a similar 
species of commentary to as large an extent in as many months, 
and throw off, during the same period, no inconsiderable quantity 
of Programms or Beitrige. What has been said of another 
may be repeated of Macknight, “ He displays some dexterity 
in stripping off the husk, but the kernel he seldom tastes, and 
seldomer relishes.” Yet his work will retain its place and name, 





* De Accentivus Hebraicis, Breves et Perspicuae Regulae London, 1617. 

+ The Christin Synagogue, wherein is contained the Diverse Reading, the Right 
Pointing, Translation, and Collation of Scripture with Scripture. London, 1623, 
4to, An Exposition of the Laws of Moses, &c. 1632, 3 vols. 4to. 
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though we would rather rest his fame on his “ Harmony” and 
“ Truth of the Gospel History.” His Commentary has supplied 
a deficiency in our literature, and many have benefited by its 
criticisms who abhorred its doctrinal aberrations. We honour 
Campbell and Macknight for their zeal and assiduity, for their 
intense desire to promote Biblical study, and for the example they 
have left of patient application and research. If they did not 
advance to the goal, they have at least pointed out the way. All 
thanks to them as forerunners—as supplying the only means 
which many have had for prosecuting Scriptural investigation— 
as giving others a first relish for these sacred pursuits. The 
work of Gerard, his Institutes of Biblical Criticism, is truly 
multum in parvo. ‘The form of it is not indeed very attractive. 
There may not be much original matter in it, but it is an admirable 
digest of the science as it then existed. Many shrewd observa- 
tions on various texts occur in it. This compend is both full and 
correct, and deserves to be much more extensively studied in our 
seminaries than it seems ever to have been. We regard with no 
little affection the admirable treatise of Fraser on the sixth and 
seventh chapters of the Epistle to the Romans—a work of sound 
learning, intellectual vigour, and practical religion. Nor is the 
author of the Clavis Pentateuchi, Dr. Robertson, to be overlooked 
for the impulse he gave to oriental learning by his example and 
publications. And, in fine, had the author of the Scottish Dic- 
tionary, and the Hermes Scythicus, been in other circumstances, he 
would have occupied a prominent place among the cultivators of 
sacred philology. As it was, his Vindication of the Divinity of 
Christ against Dr. Priestley, is an able, skilful, and successful 
treatise. We fear not to place this work of Dr. Jamieson yet 
higher than the similar work of him who gained a mitre as the 
prize of victory. It does not display the same sharpness of attack 
and adroitness of defence, the same chivalrous daring, and bold- 
ness and frequency of challenge, as are exhibited in the tracts of 
Bishop Horsley, yet we give it the preference for its sober and 
steady argument, its calm and patient research, its cautious but 
thorough demolition of error. 

We might have named in the preceding sketch the Explicatio 
Doctrinae of Principal Sharpe of Glasgow (1599,) the Commen- 
tarius in Acta Apostolorum of Principal Malcolm of St. Leonards 
(1615,) a work to which Melville prefixed a eulogy in Latin 
verse—the Analysis Logica in Epistolam ad Romanos of Ferme 
(1651,) the Cantica Salomonis Paraphrasis of Professor Kerr of 
Aberdeen (1727)—the works of Brown on the Romans, and of 
Napier on the Apocalypse. Perhaps we can scarce claim Aless, 
though he was a Scotsman (converted to Protestantism in his 
attempt to reclaim Patrick Hamilton from it,) since the greater 
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part of his life was spent on the Continent. His publications on 
the Gospel of John, on Romans, and on both Epistles of Timothy, 
prove him to have been worthy of the friendship of Melancthon, 
the praise of Thuanus, and the encomium of Archbishop Parker, 
virum in Theologia perdoctum. Neither can we include, for a 
similar reason, Alexander Morus, whose Note in Novum Foedus 
are not without merit.™ The Spicilegia Antiquitatum Egypti of 
William Jamieson, of the University of Glasgow (1720,) are 
learned in no ordinary degree. The works of Duncan on the 
Hebrews, and Fraser and M‘Laurin on the Prophecies, are en- 
titled to a place in our list. It would be wrong not to make 
honourable mention of the projected series of brief, practical an- 
notations on the whole Scriptures, portions of which enterprise 
were executed by Dickson, Hutcheson, Ferguson, Nisbet, and 
Durham, and published about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Might we not also quote the works of two learned lawyers, Lord 
Hailes’ Remains of Christian Antiquity, and his various transla- 
tions from the Fathers; and the pious reflections and Hutchen- 
sonian reveries of Lord President Forbes, in his “ Thoughts on 
Religion Natural and Revealed.” It is time that Scotland should 
forget the eccentric and infidel fooleries of the author. of the 
“ Oedipus Judaicus.” And surely it would be treasonable to pass 
over in silence the last of the Scottish kings, the pupil of Bu- 
chanan, and patron of the authorized translation, who, in the 
ninth year of his age, was “ the sweetest sight in Europe for 
strange and extraordinar gifts of ingyne, judgement, memorie, 
and language.” The “ most high and mighty prince James” 
paraphrased the Apocalypse, and wrote “ ane fruitful meditation” 
on its twentieth chapter, and on some other portions of Scripture. 
“It is the glory of God to conceal a thing; but the honour of 
kings is to search out a matter.” Such honour belonged not to 
James. His learning sunk into pedantry, his interpretations into 
puerile conceits. Expositions from a throne are not defended by 
the sceptre of that prerogative, which this mimic of Solomon 
loved so dearly, and reviewers of them cannot be indicted for 
erimen laesae majestatis. 

It becomes us, however, to pause, and offer a few palliations for 
this deficiency in Biblical productions among us. We have not, 
in time past, enjoyed the requisite leisure. Our ministers of 
talent have been men of prayer and daily activity. Ecclesias- 
tical affairs have engrossed their attention. The times of the 
Reformation were absorbing in public interest, and this reorgani- 
zation of the Church was succeeded by another epoch of trial 
and persecution. The Bible was then clasped as a ae of com- 
fort, not of critical inquiry, and the pastor who knew not where 
to lay his head, vied read, and prayed over the holy oracles. 
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Places of concealment were sought in lieu of the library or study ; 
and the time that might have Soom spent in literary retirement 
was consumed in ie dens, and caves of the earth. Edicts and 
proclamations concerned the servants of Christ more then sy- 
nopses or opuscula, and the hand that might have turned over 
with busy care the pages of a Grammar or Lexicon, was obliged 
to apply itself to pike or musket. Their sphere was action, not 
contemplation. Theirs was not the harmless occupation of a lite- 
rary warfare, but a contest of blood for the crown and prerogative 
of Jesus. The pious and patriotic struggles of our forefathers 
summoned into exercise the graces of faith and hope, of intrepidity 
and patience, so much needed in the dungeons of the Bass, and on 
the scaffolds of the Grassmarket. In similar times in England, 
Walton’s Polyglot languished in its publication. Then Castell too, 
the immortal author of the Heptaglotton, who had spent seventeen 
years upon it, maintained in his house fourteen assistants, and 
consumed £12,000 of his own property in the enterprise, was 
obliged to borrow £1800 more to complete the work ; and though 
in his distress, he wrote to the king imploring royal assistance, sup- 
plicated the prelates, and got circulars in his favour, yet so slow 
was the sale of his work, five copies only, through such exertions, 
poomg taken off, that for a debt of £250, he was, by a lady credi- 
tor, hastily and unjustly locked up in a prison, without compas- 
sion from the bishops, relief from the Universities, or assistance 
from the Church. Yet in these days of peril and change in Scot- 
land, the foremost men were “ mighty in the Scriptures.” The 
clerical commissioners from Scotland to the Westminster Assem- 
bly, were all men of high esteem, and some of them enjoyed “ the 
tongue of the learned.” We refer especially to that noble youth, 
the “ very learned and accurate Gillespie,” who, if he had been 
exempted from the turmoil and agitation of that exciting period, 
would have proved himself equal to the reputation he gained in 
the venerable Assembly that compiled our Confession, as the 
match of the greatest scholars of these times, Lightfoot, Selden, 
and Gataker. The man who could debate with Selden, the first 
of antiquaries, and argue his point with Lightfoot, learned be- 
yond all his compeers in Oriental and Talmudic lore, and not 
hide his diminished head by the side of Gataker, whom Witsius 
has so justly termed the father of English scholarship,* was a 
man whose name his country will not “ willingly let die.” His 
treatise on “ Miscellany Questions” contains a tew traces of his 
copious and well-furnished mind, which needed but reading and 
study of the great works of ancient and modern erudition to have 
realized the poetic delineation, 





* Preface to an edition of his works in folio. Traj. ad Rhes, 1698. 
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The foreign wealth transferr’d, improved by thine, 
Does with a fair increase of lustre shine, 

Like gems new set upon some richer foyle ; 

Or roses planted in a better soil. 

It is also to be borne in mind that the pastorate in Scotland is 
an office of constant labour and anxiety, and that no rich bene- 
fices, or virtual sinecures afford to the studious the means of gen- 
teel retirement. Canonries and prebendal stalls we have not— 
colleges with a cluster of rich fellowships are not found with us. 
The cares of a congregation are in general enough to occupy a 
minister’s attention, so that some one has remarked, that it is to 
the honour of Scotland that her churches have produced no pro- 
digies of erudition. Yet we doubt not that where the taste for 
biblical study is early planted and tenderly cultured, it will deve- 
lop itself in the midst of great and annoying obstacles. It is a 
study homogeneous with pastoral labour; not like many others 
that might be named, in which some of the clergy have ex- 
celled, which are altogether foreign to the dignity and useful- 
ness of the ministerial office. We have some extraordinary ex- 
amples of success in sacred study amidst pastoral engagements. 
Origen compiled his Hexapla, a work of incredible plodding, amidst 

ersecution, and fatigue, and frequent wanderings. Cardinal 
Sine projected and superintended the Complutensian Polyglot 
amidst the toil, anxieties, wars, and factions that preyed upon him 
as premier of the kingdom of Spain. Calvin was a laborious pas- 
tor, as well as a voluminous commentator. His successors followed 
the great model which he left them. Bochart, of whom it may 
be said, tantum non omnia scivit, was for the greater part of his 
life the diligent and affectionate minister of the Reformed Church 
at Caen. The learning of this French divine, as every one knows, 
was prodigious. It extended to all languages, all ages, and every 
human pursuit, and was poured forth with a portentous fecundity 
on every topic, and every section of every topic, on which he wrote. 
His lectures to his congregation on Genesis prepared the way for 
his Phaleg, and his weekly addresses led him to gather the ma- 
terials of the Hierozoicon. Jolin Owen, whose four folio volumes 
on the Hebrews are scarce a fourth part of his publications, was a 
constant preacher. Scott, Henry, Doddridge, Brown, and Clarke, 
the well-known expositors, were assiduous and able ministers of 
the New Testament. The patient, accurate, and fruitful Lardner, 
noted for labour and learning, also occupied a charge in London. 
Lightfoot, whose numerous volumes prove the acquaintance of 
their author with the whole gigantic body of Talmudic literature, 
was exemplary in the earnest, simple, punctual, discharge of pa- 
rochial duties from day to day and from Sabbath to Sabbath, in 
a parish far from the great libraries and seats of erudite accom- 
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lishment. The ardour to cultivate learning becomes irrepressi- 
le. The venerated Brown, author of the Dictionary of the 
Bible, a work both of learned and popular theology, was only a 
month at a grammar school, and was never within the walls of a 
university. 

Yet it is true that the every day labour of the ministry in 
North Britain is such that only a few of them can be expected 
to excel in the higher branches of biblical study. It cannot 
be that the prejudices against some of its provinces which 
existed in past times have operated as a hindrance. These pre- 
judices were directed chiefly against verbal criticism, the amount 
of the variae lectiones amazing and confounding the objectors. 
Dr. Owen poured out his ielaneion on Bishop Walton, and 
Mill incurred the hearty displeasure of Whitby. But we have not 
the means of following out this portion of critical plodding. We 
want MSS. in such vast collections as are found in the Royal 
Library of Paris. Even England has effected nothing in this de- 
— since the days of Mill; yet she has the credit in Dr. 

aurence of first exposing the fallacy of Griesbach’s system of 
recensions. Germany has lately produced Scholz with a more 
rational system, and even he seems about to fall before Tischen- 
dorf, Rink, and Lachmann. At the same time, it is to the sys- 
tem of “lecturing,” it is to this form of pulpit exposition, almost 
universal in Scotland, that we owe our superiority in theological 
attainment. It is by the method of Scriptural analysis pursued 
regularly through a gospel or epistle, a system which implies the 
training of the mind to exegetical study, that the “ workman 
rightly divides the word of truth,” and the people are taught to 
apprehend that truth as it has been delivered by the inspired 
writers. 

Yet we feel that with us there is no want of aptitude for bibli- 
cal study. We have several qualifications for it which belong 
not tothe people who have aol it their national pursuit. First 
of all—The Bible is esteemed by us as the Book of God. It is 
THE BOOK in Scotland. It has been received by us in the spirit 
which itself commands. We have welcomed it as a communica- 
tion from heaven. Its plenary inspiration is the first principle 
of our faith. Ours is not the daring philosophy which sits in 
judgment on its form and materials. We handle not the Scrip- 
tures as a literary curiosity which has come down to us from a 
hoary antiquity. It is not with us as in Germany, where the 

holy oracles do often meet with critical treatment such as durst 
not be given to any of the heathen classics. By almost all the 
exegets of that country the inspiration of Scripture is virtually or 
partially set aside. Many, who claim to be reckoned superna- 
turalists, are but a very few degrees removed from rationalism. 
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We need not mention the wild school of Neology, including in it 
such men as Bahrdt, Wegscheider, Reimar, Paulus, or enumerate 
the names of others who belonged to milder sections of it, as Sem- 
ler, Eichhorn, Winer, De Wette, Rosenmiiller. Even those who, 
in the current language of the country, are styled evangelical, Tho- 
luck, Neander, Schleiermacher, Twesten, Liicke, use expressions 
concerning Scripture which imply very loose views of the power 
and universality of inspiring influence. It isno uncommon thing 
with them to find mistakes in construction arising from lapse of 
memory on the part of the sacred penmen—to speak of minor de- 
tails as only of human origin, the great facts alone being inspired 
—to declare that as inspiration does not exclude the personal ac- 
tion of the sacred authors, so it does not destroy all influence of 
human imperfection—and lastly, in the exercise of mere personal 
taste, to exclude a book from the sacred canon. German critics 
are the victims of a delusive subjectivity. Their own feeling, 
taste, or judgment, overcomes all the force of external evidence. 
There is scarce a book of Scripture that has not suffered from 
this perverted egotism. The Pentateuch has its Mosaic origin 
denied, and is brought down as to the date of its composition to 
the times of the captivity, by Vater, von Bohlen, and their con- 
federates, and reduced to a series of myths by Bauer, Gabler, and 
their associates. The sublime later portions of the evangelical 
Prophet are ordinarily named pseudo-Isaiah by the late Gesenius 
and his party. Guided by such vague aesthetic principles, Nean- 
der rejects Second Peter and Jude, as does De Wette the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and Eichhorn the pastoral Letters. What else 
led Luther, in a former day, to brand the Epistle of James as eine 
rechte stroherne Epistel, or Schleiermacher, a short time ago, to 
impugn so vehemently the Gospel according to Luke. Such 
decisions on a basis so lawless must seriously injure the interpre- 
tation of the Word of God, and infuse a poisonous spirit into all 
treatises on these sacred themes. When Wolff and his coadjutors 
practised similar experiments on the classics,—on Homer and 
Cicero,—and began to disengage by this foolish process the so- 
called genuine portions from the spurious, they were soon laughed 
to scorn by the literary world. Long may our ridiculed objectivity 
be our guiding principle, our remedy against these waywardand un- 
hallowed profanations of the blessed volume. We love the Scrip- 
tures and implicitly receive them, and surely are better fitted in 
this primary element for their exposition, This supreme venera- 
tion of the Bible, exercises a salutary influence over all the 
department of these studies. It creates an earnest desire to 
know what are the words in which the Holy Ghost has taught 
us, prevents from tampering with the sacred text, and inter- 
dicts that process of rash conjectural emendation which has 
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so often been the bane of literal criticism. It will not adopt an 
alteration on slight grounds, nor reject one commended by weighty 
o gpeae In a calm and meditative spirit, unwarped by pre- 
judice, and unbiassed by theory, it balances probabilities, classes 
the readings of manuscripts, versions, or patristic quotations, and 
slowly and impartially adopts what appear to be the vocables 
which prophets or apostles employed. The tact and spirit of 
Porson or Heyne in restoring true readings in Homer or Aeschy- 
lus, that marvellous sagacity which, in such critics, seems to have 
arisen from a species of psychological oneness with the authors 
whose text they were editing, becomes sanctified and clothed upon 
with a responsibility which belongs not to the critical treatment 
of any heathen author. These men, and others of the same class, 
Bentley, Wyttenbach, Hemsterhuis, &c., the glories of classical 
criticism, felt the necessity of being initiated into the mysteries of 
their task by worshipping the author on whom they exercised 
their talents, entering into his spirit, and giving him their fervent 
literary homage, ere they could pronounce with certainty on the 
probability of various or restored readings. Let God be true and 
every man a liar. Fervent admiration and love of his book will, 
even in this lowest and driest species of criticism, confer qualifi- 
cations which can come from no other source, will animate these 
tedious and intricate examinations with a sound mind, a good and 
honest heart, and prevent the infliction of that curse which has 
been menaced on him who wantonly adds to the Holy Writings, 
or subtracts from their contents. 

The same living faith in Divine revelation urges on the 
heart, not only to know the actual words of Scripture, but 
also to use every means to ascertain their meaning. It creates 
and hallows a rational and enlightened philology. It longs to 
be in the same situation for understanding the Bible as those 
were to whom its various parts were first addressed. It, there- 
fore, struggles to attain perfection in Hebrew and Grecian 
scholarship, that it may stand on the same vantage ground with 
the Jewish nation and the early Christian world. It becomes 
debtor both to Jew and Greek. The real correct meaning of the 
clause or paragraph is the one object of its search, and “ the eye 
being single the whole body is full of light.” And not only so, 
but it receives “with meekness the ingrafted word which is able 
to save the soul.” The exercise of mere intellect and scholarship 
on the Scripture is the parent of Rationalism. Not only do we 
ascertain the meaning by the practice of a scientific exegesis, but 
we receive it as of paramount authority. With the successful 
discovery of the sense, the province of reason ends. We often 
hear bitter complaints of the grammatical study of the Scriptures, 
and wailing apprehensions of its prevalence among us. We have 
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no sympathy with these sentiments—with such weeping prophets. 
Let the homage which the Bible merits and demands be given 
to it, let its inspiration be fully acknowledged and felt, and we have 
no dread of the inbringing of a rationalistic theology. We have no 
horror of the importation of Teutonic lore. We would not lay an 
ecclesiastical prohibition on it. The irreligion of the German 
mind, not its scholarship, has corrupted its exegesis. Nor is 
this infidelity to be charged upon its scholarship, for it springs 
from a very different source, and its accidental alliance with an 
accurate and extensive erudition, is certainly no reason to dis- 
parage the pious and prayerful use of the same hermeneutical 
instruments. No man, who receives all Scripture as given by 
inspiration of God, need fear ossification of heart amidst such 
grammatical investigation or lexical research. Let us not 
blame the organ, but the spirit that animates it. It is not 
learning but unbelief that has done the damage. The neolo- 
gical expositor, who seeks to interpret his author honestly, and 
analyses Paul as he would Virgil, is often forced to confirm 
and illustrate the great truths of evangelical Christianity. Ge- 
senius* bears his unprejudiced testimony to the doctrine of vica- 
rious suffering as taught in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. As 
long, then, as we are distinguished by our “ antiqua virtute ac 
fide” we need not fear the extension of sound learning and criti- 
cism among us. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned, and 
the pious inquirer, becoming like minded with the author of inspi- 
ration, is “ guided into all the truth.” 

Nor have our systems of philosophy been adverse to the pur- 
suit of biblical science. The atheism of Hume was an insulated 
act of insubordination to the Majesty of heaven. Our metaphy- 
sicians may have preserved a cold neutrality, but we cannot 
accuse them of open hostility. Our youth are not polluted at 
the sources of learning by prelections which, under the pretext 
of intellectual training, Ro the mind to reason itself into Athe- 
ism, or practise it in those sophisms which are meant, in their 
application, to undermine belief in a Divine revelation, or in the 
evidences by which its origin may be proved. Neither have we 
had one system rolling upon another in quick and violent succes- 
sion, each profane and irreligious, and inimical to the testimony 
of God. We have reared among us no host of proud Intellec- 
tualists, searching into the mystery of man in contemptuous ex- 
clusion of Him who formed and fashioned the thinking, feeling, 
living subsistence, into whose arcana they strive to penetrate. 
We have been amazed by no Kant, Fichte, or Hegel, rising by 


* Commentar iiher dei Jesaia, ii, 191. 
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turns to rule the world of mind, and either resolving the God of 
Christianity into a shadowy abstraction, or confounding him with 
the universe of his creation. 

The systems of philosophy in Germany, “ that nation of thinkers 
and critics,’ have, each in its turn, influenced the science of 
biblical philology ; and whether it be the Moralism of Kant, or 
the Idealism of Fichte, or the deeper Transcendentalism of Hegel, 
it makes Scripturé speak its own dogmas, and consecrates the 
apostles the Coriphaei of its system. When Strauss wrote his 
“Leben Jesu,” Genus was thrilled by the publication in all 
classes of her divines and philosophers, historians and scholars. 
Had a stone come down from the moon, and lighted in the middle 
of the great fair of Leipzig, in the centre of its numerous authors 
as they circled round their myriad publications, it would not have 
produced a deeper sensation than did this book of Strauss among 
the German literati. The whole crowd were startled, and none 
more so than the older class of Rationalists. 

When, as in this work of Strauss, all historical reality is de- 
nied to the Gospels, and they are declared to be composed, not 
of facts, but ideas, and are affirmed to describe, not a personal 
God, or a historical Christ, but a cluster of notions intensely 
prevalent in Judea; and when it is argued, that the names and 
events occurring in the evangelical narrations are but symbols 
of inward emotions, and the blasphemies of Pantheism are rea- 
soned for from the union of deity and humanity in Jesus, as 
shadowing forth the identity of the forms vulgarly named creator 
and creature, it is easily seen that the author uses the philosophy 
of Hegel as the great organ of perverting and desecrating the 
records of the Evangelists, especially of polluting the finer and 
more experimental portions of the work of the beloved Disciple. 
Weisse, the producer of a similar mixture of boldness and im- 
piety, declares it impossible for any one to understand his theo- 

ogy, unless he have mastered his philosophy. No one can 
comprehend the systems of Daub, Schwartz, or Schleiermacher, 
till he has mastered the philosophy which Schelling propounded 
in his early and adventurous youth. 

“ A life beyond the grave,” says Strauss, “is the last foe 
which speculative criticism has to encounter, and, if it can, to ex- 
tirpate.” So, to find a place for such theories, this infidel author 
commences a series of wild and unjustifiable attacks on the Gos- 
pels,—finding discrepancies where there are none, creating ex- 
aggerations where the narrative is easy and simple, denying the 

ssibility of miracles, and involving the whole narrative in con- 
ec and mystery, in order to destroy its historical character, 
and render its interpretation possible only on the supposition of 
its being a useless and disconnected mythology. hatever so- 
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phistry and perverted logic can supply, whatever perplexity a 
shrewd and malicious criticism can suggest, whatever reasoning 
a clever and fascinating philosophy can produce, is used to 
create and garnish the new wae: 5 The whole system is a 
sad memorial of the proud and unhallowed wisdom of this world, 
impugning the revelation already given, delighting in every high 
thing that exalts itself against the knowledge of God, and exult- 
ing in withdrawing every thought from the obedience of Christ. 
Still Strauss, with all his unenvied pre-eminence, has not yet 
matured his system. KRecantations in his third edition are re- 
canted in his fourth. His mind has assumed a more determined 
hostility ; and amidst an air of candour and charity, of sincerity 
and simplicity of purpose, there are betrayed a rancorous enmity 
and tenacious hatred toward Christianity, such as the most scur- 
rilous of infidels cannot surpass. Calmness of style clothes an 
indomitable resolution,—“ Ecclesia delenda est.” Hegelianism 
must be maintained—the Gospel History must be destroyed. 
We have cited the instance of Strauss, as it is one of the latest 
and most palpable developments of the damage which a perverse 
philosophy has done to the exposition of the Word of God. 

Yet we would not brand all Hegelians as the foes of Christian- 
ity. The right wing of the Hegelians, having in it such men as 
Goeschel, labours earnestly to ally itself to reli ion. But its la- 
bour is in vain; while the left wing, including Toaceiatl Bruno 
Bauer, Vatke, and Strauss, professing itself a correct interpre- 
ter of the Hegelian system, and sneering at the cowardice of the 
right wing, and the compromising spirit of the “ Centrum,” so 
daringly throws itself into combat with the Bible and its histories. 
Well might Eschenmayer speak of the “ Ischariotismus” of He- 
— While it has kissed, it has betrayed, and at length 

1as proceeded to the trial and condemnation of its victim. Open 
malignity assumes the place of professed patronage. Rosen- 
cranz has made an attempt to moderate the hatred of his more 
forward allies, but his efforts serve no purpose save to bring the 
taunt of imbecility and timidity upon himself; while Strauss 
and Weisse, casting away all reserve, shout their ement in 
the opinion of Fichte, expressed in his Kritik aller ‘Offenbarung, 
that the proof for the divinity of a revelation must not be con- 
ducted by an appeal to miracles that may have been performed 
in connexion with it. Into what absurdity will not man be 
juggled by giving heed to the seducing doctrines of an atheistical 
philosophy ? 

But also in Germany, in many places where this mighty de- 
mon of Hegelianism has not effected a lodgement, the same prin- 
ciple of rash philosophizing displays its mischievous tendency. 
The purpose of our illustration forbids a long detail ; yet we ada 
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that we can scarce take up any German treatise on Hermeneutik 
without finding it pervaded by some foreign element brought 
from the “ oe of this world.” Let any one open Davidson’s 
Sacred Hermeneutics, and turn to the section on eshanitiog 
works, and he will soon verify this remark. Let him read the 
notice of Stein, Kaiser, Liicke,—or even Olshausen, and he 
will find that each proceeds on some preconceived theory to 
construct a system of interpretation, which is therefore one- 
sided and delusive. And so, as has been sarcastically re- 
marked by Menzel, “ they attempt, by their exegetical root- 
ing and digging, to change the mighty forest of Scripture—re- 
posing in its deep-rooted strength, towering in lofty majesty to 
the heavens, and interlaced with innumerable creeping plants, 
tendrils, and spreading flowers—into a little bald, barren, ration- 
alistic system of some semi-Kantian or semi-Hegelian, crossed 
by a pair of mathematically clipped hedges in the French style 
of gardening, and preserved barely in life by an insignificant phi- 
losophical streamlet.” 

The absurdity of being initiated into any metaphysical system ere 
we can understand a hermeneutical treatise, is very apparent. The 
Bible is a book for popular use, for the masses of the human family. 
It speaks a language which all may understand, and reasons by 
analogies which all are able to appreciate. It is not for the edu- 
cated and refined merely, whose minds have been trained to exact 
or abstruse discussion. Its views of human nature are plain and 
= To exercise upon it the metaphysics of modern times, 
and press it into accordance with them, is to do it great dishonour 
and injustice, and steal “for a party what is meant for mankind.” 
It is a theft more daring and impious than the Promethean rob- 
bery. It does not bring fire from heaven for the use of men, but 
filches the holy flame sent down upon the earth, and narrows 
its sphere to the circuit of that slim and twisted electric rod 
“ framed by themselves and hammered on their anvil.” The 
error, however, has been a common one. We may trace it from 
Justin through Origen, Clement, and Augustine, through school- 
men and mystics. We may see it in the conflicts of the varied 
schools of the middle ages,—the theology of Ockham or Abe- 
lard being only their metaphysical system clothed in Scriptural 
disguise. We may find it in the various public creeds and 
symbols, —s thought and wT We may discover 
it during the early struggles with the Romish Church when 
Nominalism and Realism were topics of violent dispute. Lu- 
ther belonged to the Nominalist party, which cherished and 
maintained freedom of investigation. The philosophy which it 
most concerns us to know is the form of it which is alluded to 
by the writers of the New Testament, with the peculiar modes 
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of thought and speech on such subjects that were prevalent 
among the Jewish people and the Gentile churches to whom 
some of the epistles were addressed. 

Our Scottish metaphysicians have not gone far into the depths 
of psychology. Our religious literature will not disown the ele- 
gant pages of Beattie and Stewart, the easy and graceful style of 
Adam Smith, the luminous researches of Mackintosh, the plain, 
direct, and practical treatises of Reid, the original thought of 
Ballantyne, or the subtler and more complex dissertations of 
Brown. Kames and Monboddo have been always more noticed 
for their whims than followed in them. Our latest philosophy, 
too, is enlisted on the side of revelation. We refer to “ Douglas 
on the Mind,” to the ethics of Wardlaw, and to the volumes of 
Chalmers in the serial edition of his works, in which Hume’s 
sophistries are nobly combated. So far as our national teaching 
is concerned, we can go to Scripture unprepossessed, with an 
earnest desire to apprehend “ what the Spirit saith unto the 
Churches.” Not that metaphysics are to be altogether discarded. 
The more’ thoroughly man’s intellectual and moral nature is 
studied and understood, the more shall we perceive and admire 
the wisdom and goodness which adapted the Gospel to his spirit- 
ual necessities, and the more convincing shall be our refutation 
of those fallacious theories, which, mistaking both the nature of 
spiritual influence and of our own mental constitution, are as re- 
— to sound philosophy as to the Word of God. 


either have we in this country any reason to complain of the 


perversion of biblical science. We have had, indeed, in our 
universities, such men as Simpson of Glasgow and Campbell of 
St. Andrews,* but we have not witnessed fearful and continued 
attempts to disparage revelation—attempts carried on by men 
who had been installed ame tae of theology. We have not 


beheld “ unclean spirits, like frogs,” seated on the chairs of aca- 
demic divinity. The pupils of Gesenius prepared themselves for 
a laugh whenever he happened to allude to any thing super- 
natural, or describe any of the more striking incidents of the Old 
Testament. Such a depth of impiety had he reached, that in 
describing Abraham pleading with God for Sodom, and reiterat- 
ing his entreaty on the supposition of a decreasing number of 
the godly, he affirmed that this noble and godlike deed of the 
patriarch was thoroughly Jewish, indicated that spirit of higgling 
and cheapening which his posterity have ever maak and 
which might be seen any day on the streets of Halle or Berlin, 
where Jews might be concluding their avaricious bargains after 


* Act and Testimony of the United Secession Chureh, p. 47. 
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the long process of lowering and lowering the price had ceased. 
Strauss was a professor when he wrote his notorious work, 
though he has now betaken himself to the composition of operas. 
Yet when challenged by his superiors as to his honesty in per- 
sisting to hold office while he entertained such deistical opinions, 
he endeavoured to vindicate his consistency—the consistency of 
teaching Deism to men as a mode of preparing them for being 
Christian pastors !—and he had no objection, some time after his 
removal from the office he had desecrated, to accept an invita- 
tion to a theological professorship in the University of Zurich. 
But the people would not submit to the disgrace of having an 
infidel to teach divinity in their college, and after trying other 
methods in vain, they rose to arms and overthrew the Seten- 
ment. Strauss pocketed his disgrace in the form of an annual 
_— De Wette, another member of the theological staff, 

as written a buok, entitled “ Die Weihe des Zweiflers—* the 
consecration of the sceptic,” the object of which is to show how 
an infidel may reconcile his consent to Church articles and or- 
dination, as well as to the duties and emoluments of a pastoral 
charge. 

We have thus among ourselves no abuses of the science to de- 
ter us from it; neither does our peculiar character render it at 
all likely that such monstrous results should be anticipated 
among us. We are too cautious—too little apt to be dazzled by 
fantastic theories. We have been accustomed to a severe logic. 
That mysterious gift of common sense has been conferred on 
us not with niggardly hand. We have but to apply it as a 
touchstone to German theories, and it acts like Ithuriel’s spear. 
Neander and Tholuck may write against Strauss, and many may 
doubt if they have dispelled his phantasy. Let sterling English 
common-sense be brought to bear upon it—such tact | sagacity 
and sturdy argument as gave birth to the Horae Paulinae—and 
it would nde. 4 as a shadow at dawn. Our faith in Scripture, 
our resolution not to be moved from the simplicity of the Gospel, 
will also prevent these deplorable consequences—consequences 
which Unitarianism and the importation of German learning are 
already accomplishing in America. Neology as gross as any to 
be found in Fatherland, may be seen in Palfrey’s Academical 
Lectures on the Old Testament, and in Norton on the Gospels. 
Our advancement in sacred science will, we hope and pray, hel 
to no opinion which may not be entertained, salva fide et salva 
ecclesia. 

But while we have so many advantages in our favour, so far 
as moral and religious qualifications fitted to raise us in biblical 
acquirements are concerned, we are beset by not a few impedi- 
ments. These arise chiefly from our early training. Our edu- 
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cation is very defective. The learning gained in our colleges is 
superficial and unsatisfactory. There may be individual in- 
stances of surpassing erudition, but the system pursued in our 
universities has not the energy and decision necessary to make 
the pupils expert or scientific philologists. The teachers are not 
all alike ; some of them are men of extensive learning and practi - 
cal ingenuity, but they labour under a vicious institute. Stu- 
dents may come to our colleges with almost no preparatory train- 
ing in Latin or Greek. To accommodate them, junior classes 
are formed, which are exercised in lessons quite beneath the dig- 
nity of a country grammar school. What a ridiculous fon 
is a professor of Greek, spending a whole session in drilling a 
class through a mere elementary grammar and a few infantine 
extracts. "The pupils never get Senet a mere smattering— 
never pass beyond the outer court. The beauties of the Greek 
tongue they seldom taste. With infinite labour they may _ 
their way by dint of a grammar and dictionary, but the toil of 
the journey precludes their seeing the beauty of the landscape. 
Classic Greek is a terra incognita. They may know, by report, 
of the charming garrulity of Herodotus, or the terse compact 
narrative of Thucydides, the “ and polished diction of Sopho- 
cles, or the lofty rapidity of Pindar. But of all that pertains to 
the spirit and genius of the mellifluous tongue of Greece, of all 
that displays the structure and adaptation of this wonderful in- 
strument of human speech, they are profoundly ignorant. Still 
more are they without knowledge of the phases and history of 
this language, especially in its gradual accumulation of those 
peculiarities which it assumed after the Macedonian conquest, in 
its transportation to the colony of Alexandria, and its spread 
over the Nand of Palestine. How few trained in our colleges are 

uided onwards to the authors who used the later Greek, after its 
older dialectic features had been obliterated, and are thus pre- 
pared for understanding the nature of that tongue, still further 
modified by becoming the organ of Hebrew thoughts, when used 
by evangelists and apostles. The use of the Greek Testament so 
early in our schools and colleges, prevents the students from 
comprehending its special idiom, or its distinction from classic 
style. And even in a senior Greek class, how seldom are the 
higher objects of philology studied, or those niceties pointed out 
on which Miiller or Hermann might dwell with rapture. The 
higher classes in a German gymnasium are more thorough 
we more intimately conversant with the subtilities of ‘the 


language, and more deeply impressed with its beauties,—are 
trained to a larger scholarship and finer taste, and are more apt 
and successful at an examination preliminary to their entering a 
university, than are the majority of those who leave our colleges 
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with the academic honour of Master of Arts. It is high time 
that the evils we complain of be rectified, that Greek scholarship 
be elevated among us. Let our youth be drilled on Buttmann, 
Matthiae, and Kiihner, that the ancient fame of Scotland may 
be revived, the fame which the old Baron of Dun laboured to 
secure for her by his establishment of a school for Greek at 
Montrose in 1534. Let an end be put to the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of young men to our colleges without examination, and 
to the hurry with which they are thrust through their academi- 
cal studies. 

The neglect of the study of Hebrew with us is still more to be 
deplored. The tongue of Abraham has received the treatment 
of his children—it has been branded, and virtually proscribed. 
To know it of yore was reckoned an ominous marvel. Its sup- 

osed difficulties led many to cultivate a speedy mode of acquir- 
ing it. What was gained in time was lost in value, and Hebrew 
learning became almost extinct in the popularity of the system 
of Masclef, Parkhurst, and Wilson. Yet it has a host of claims 
upon us. It is venerable in its age, simple in its structure, and 
holy in its associations—the language of divine revelation to the 
ancient Church, while it deeply tinges that more modern tongue 
in which the books of the New Covenant have been given to the 
world. The means of acquiring it are now within our reach. 
The writings of Gesenius and Ewald, original or translated ; the 
works of Moses Stuart in this department; and, above all, the 
grammar of Nordheimer, leave us without excuse, if we do not 
excel in the language of the chosen people. We have now the 
necessary implements, if we will only use them. 

Were we now to proceed to enumerate the benefits which flow 
from enlarged acquirements in the field of an accurate and 
learned biblical theology, we would take as our theme the senti- 
ment, that while we are not to be wise above what is written, still 
we are bound to be wise up to what is written. For example, dis- 
union among Christians arises from misinterpretation of the 
Sacred Oracles, each party attaching its own peculiar meaning to 
the words and phrases of the Bible, theologizing rather than inter- 
preting. Certain terms, by force of long association, have become 
the voces signatae of peculiar ideas and opinions, and the person 
trained in these seeks naturally support for them in Scripture. 
If the Calvinist and Arminian differ about “ faith” and “ right- 
eousness,” or the Episcopalian and Presbyterian about “ church” 
and “ bishop,” it is — that some one of the parties mistakes the 
meaning of the words sisrg and dixasooimn, or éxxdnoia and éxioxomos. 
Had we a biblical theology disenthralled from previous opinions 
and factious misconception, we should soon have a united and 
harmonious Church. And the more we come to the Word of God 
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unprejudiced,—the more we come with a sound learning, an 
honest heart, a disciplined intellect, and a prayerful anxiety,— 
the better we know the original tongues, and their cognate dia- 
lects, and the more conversant we are with the means and method 
of enlightened exegesis ; the sooner shall the Bible in a unity of 
sense be perceived and felt by all the Churches in Christendom, 
and they “ shall see light in God’s light clearly.” Biblical lite- 
rature thus becomes a science of common interest to all the 
Churches, a fervid promoter of the predicted period when the 
watchmen on Sion shall “ see eye toeye.” It is a science which 
no lover of the Bible will scorn, for there is nothing about the 
Bible which is not hallowed. Its structure, its style, the life of 
its authors,—the contents of its history, the figures and allusions 
of its poetry, the gorgeous scenes and visions of its prophecies, 
the examples it records, and the acts of glowing devotion which 
it has narrated,—its gradual formation into one canonical book, 
its wonderful preservation in manuscripts, its early versions and 
modern translations, its various editions and its first printed co- 
pies,—the remarks of good men on its religion, and of learned 
men on its literature, its reception among barbarous tribes, and the 
effect which it has produced,—all that has been written about it 
and upon it, collated texts, biblical grammars, dictionaries, and 
concordances, erudite comments, practical remarks, pious reflec- 
tions—all is sacred, all is relished for the connexion it has with 
the book of God. 

The interpretation of Scripture also gathers assistance from 
every quarter. Philology lends us aid in analyzing the language 
of Isaiah or Paul, archaeology casts new light on customs of 
long past years, and of countries very different in habit from our 
own. The traveller who exclaims in ecstasy, at length “our feet 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem,” who familiarizes us with 
the scenery of the land of milk and honey, with whom we climb its 
mountains or sail on its lakes, and join in its song of vintage,— 
he who conveys us to the ruins of Babylon or the sepulchres of 
Petra, the shores of the Red Sea, or the valley and wonders of 
Eeypt, or sets us down amidst the thunder-splitten peaks of Ho- 
reb, gives us a new vision in reading Scripture, affords us a strik- 
ing confirmation of its truth, and discovers to us a sublimity and 
emphasis unknown before, both in its historic sketches and prophe- 
tic allusion. The researches of physical philosophy excite us in 
studying the inspired annals of creation to feel yet more intensely, 
that “ the heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork.” The explorers of classic learning, who 
bring us spoils from the heathen, and illustrate with apt quota- 
tions many clauses of Scripture, are not without their use, and 
are instrumental not only in preparing fuel for the altar and oil 
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for the lamps, but in proving, by the contrast, the superior glory 
of the divine volume. The mind that has been well trained to 
the task of translation from the odes and strophes of the most in- 
tricate poets of Greece and Rome, will feel itself the better fur- 
nished by this previous discipline for engaging in the most re- 
sponsible of all human enterprizes, for giving to some ignorant 
and degraded people a version of the holy oracles in their native 
dialect, so that they may be able to read in their own tongue the 
wonderful works of God. The man who travels in the East and 
notes its herbs and flowers, its jewels and minerals, its quadrupeds 
and birds, who relates its customs, its dresses and ceremonies, its 
festivities at births and marriages, its funeral dirges and religious 
rites, yields us the means of accurate statement and interesting 
verification. The laborious critics who spend their life in some 

rovince of the ars diplomatica, in determining the age of MSS. 

m the texture on which they are written, the form of the let- 
ters, or the colour and quality of the ink, guide us in ascertain- 
ing what reading is die bee, what is the probable phraseology of 
the sacred penmen. All science pays homage to revelation. The 
inspired book receives illustration from every province of human 
study. The promotion of Biblical science is accelerated by con- 
tributions from the vast encyclopedia of recorded human attain- 
ment. Most earnestly do we wish that a taste for these studies 
should prevail among us, not to displace or corrode our religion, 
but to give it a new pabulum. The Bible is surely worthy of all 
that investigation which we commend. The sacred classics refine 
the heart as well as delight the imagination. Even the literature 
of the Bible has claims far surpassing that of civilized antiquity. 
It is the composition of many writers of many ages and countries. 
Some sections of it were composed in Arabia, and others in the 
dungeons of Rome. Some portions of it were written in the times 
of the Pharoahs, and others in the era of the Cesars. It tells of 
expeditions prior to those of Jason and the Argonauts. It de- 
scribes national adventures long before Achilles and Troy. Its 
ethical system precedes Thales and Pythagoras. Its muse was 
vocal before Orpheus or Hesiod. Above all it is the accredited 
revelation of the true and merciful Jehovah, able to make “ wise 
unto salvation by faith that is in Christ Jesus.” 

And now it is pleasing to indulge the hope that a more propi- 
tious season for the spread of a pure and a Biblical literature 
in Scotland seems to be approaching. We see the signs of its 
speedy advent. These books, the titles of which are prefixed to 
our article, are happy omens. 

The “ Hints to Students” are full of sagacious counsels on ex- 
egetical study, and proceed from one who is the living exemplar 
of what he enforces. 
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The “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,’ (edited by Dr. 
Kitto, who is “ assisted by various able scholars and divines,”) 
published in Edinburgh, contains a vast mass of useful and inter- 
esting information, far beyond that which is commonly accessi- 
ble on such topics in this country. Amidst such a multiplicity 
of writers, home and foreign, of all creeds and denominations, en- 
tire unity of opinion could not be expected. Neither could we 
hope for equality of merit. Yet, with a few exceptions, the ar- 
ticles are in harmony with one another, and only a very small 
portion of them diverge from what is usually reckoned orthodox 
statement. We have no publication at all to be compared with 
it; it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, and 
the extensive circulation and study of it would augur well for 
our future advancement. 

The Hermeneutics of Dr. Davidson is a masterly volume, dis- 
tinguished by a spirit of pious, modest, and learned investigation. 
It abounds in. clear statement and cogent reasoning. It displays 
pret research on every topic of which it treats, and, nade its 

istory of interpretation, and of modern hermeneutical treatises, is 
the fruit of patient industry and enlightened discrimination. 


Art. ITIl.—The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit. By 
CuHar_es Dickens. London, 1844. 


A Christmas Carol in Prose, being a Ghost Story of Christmas. 
By Cuar.es Dickens. London, 1844. 


The Chimes,—A Goblin Story. By Cuartes Dickens. Lon- 
don, 1845. 


THE career of Mr. Dickens has been a singular and splendid one. 
Ten years ago he was toiling obscurely in the service of the Lon- 
don daily press; but a series of sketches, contributed to the columns 
of a newspaper, and afterwards published in a separate form, re- 
ceived so much praise that their author was stimulated to greater 
efforts. The Pickwick Papers at once established his reputation, 
and ensured for him fame and affluence in a literary career. He 
has now given to the world, besides smaller compositions, six vo- 
luminous works of fiction, each nearly twice as long as Waverley. 
These have been circulated by tens of thousands at home, and 
have been translated into foreign languages. They have been 
eagerly read by all classes of his countrymen, from the polished 
lady of rank to the astute man of business, from the grey-headed 
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philosopher to the schoolboy. They may be seen, not only in every 
drawing-room, every club, and every tavern, but lying unhidden 
on many a merchant’s desk, and lawyer’s table, and student’s 
shelf, and even lurking in the chamber of the judge, and the 
closet of the clergyman. They have relieved, with.the play of 
fancy and feeling, the gloomy languor of many a sick-room. 
Their author has been honoured and caressed ; criticism has never 
worn a frown; the great and learned have assembled in festive 
halls to do him honour, and the voice of praise from his native 
land has been loudly echoed from the other side of the Atlantic. 

It can scarcely be doubted that, with so large and so enthusias- 
tic an audience, his works are exercising very considerable in- 
fluence ; and it is not perhaps surprising that Mr. Dickens, per- 
ceiving this, should, in his es publications, have assumed the 
tone of a public monitor and moral teacher, with somewhat too 
ostentatious and dictatorial an air. It may be interesting, there- 
fore, as it is now several months since his last work of any mag- 
nitude was circulated, to glance rapidly over his writings, dwell- 
ing chiefly on the most recent, and endeavouring to estimate their 
influence, as a class, on the public taste and tone of feeling. 

The “Sketches by Boz” are written by one well acquainted 
with every phase of the low life of London, and are graphic, 
lively, and varied ; but they are nearly all of an unpleasant cast— 
they depict chiefly vice, vulgarity, and misery. The drunken 
clerk “ making a night of it;” the degraded and desperate 
female convict ; the abandoned drunkard hurrying on his 
own fearful end; the retired shopkeeper making a fool of 
himself by falling in love; the contemptible squabbles and 
intrigues of a city boarding-house ; the over-tasked youth ex- 
piring in the arms of a widowed mother ;—such are the 
principal subjects of his pencil. But his lighter wit is also 
sometimes conspicuous, as in the very amusing description of a 
balloon ascent from Vauxhall. It is interesting to find here the 
— from which he has since dug the material for all his best 

gures, and to light on many a rough block, since hewn and 
squared. Thus, in a scene at the Old Bailey, we have the first rude 
idea of the trial and condemnation of Fagin the Jew; in “ the 
Parish Beadle” we recognize the original of Mr. Bumble, and in 
one corner (vol. i. p. 33) we trace the distinct outline of the de- 
lectable Mrs. Gamp. 

The Sketches, however, would soon have been lost in oblivion 
had they not been followed up by “The Pickwick Papers.” 
There, amidst an infinite diversity of fun and frolic, of me 
satire and biting sarcasm, of serious description and the broadest 
farce, the genius of a master has drawn the inimitable portraits 
of Pickwick and Sam Weller. They are depicted with the most 
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perfect truth, consistency, and humour ; and while they represent 
general classes, stand betore us in the clearest individuality. Who 
does not know Mr. Pickwick, his bald head and circular specta- 
cles, and “those tights and gaiters, which, had they clothed an 
ordinary man, might have passed without observation, but which, 
when Mr. Pickwick clothed them, inspired involuntary awe and 
respect?” who is not fond of this simple-hearted man, so unsuspi- 
cious of vice and imposition, but so unaffectedly indignant at them 
when discovered ; so indomitably sincere, that when, to vent his 
anger at Dodson and Fogg, he attempted, for the first time in his 
life, to call up a sneer, he failed most signally to my pe it ; 
so fond of personal comfort, yet so ready to forego it to do a ser- 
vice to any human being; placed in so many ridiculous situa- 
tions, and getting into so many laughable adventures, and yet 
always retrieving himself by his persevering kindness, delicacy, 
and honour? Yet who would recognize Mr. Pickwick without 
the faithful Sam Weller as his attendant, whose attachment to 
his master is perhaps the best feature in the character of both? 
This model of the ready-witted, impudent, imperturbable, Lon- 
doner of the lowest class, is thrown into a hundred various situa- 
tions, and is equally cool and ready in them all. With scarcely 
any coarseness, he has the most racy peculiarity of dialect, and the 
most diverting variety of jest and banter. Whether, as at his first 
appearance as boots at the White Hart Inn, he describes the 
company in the house :— 


“‘There’s a vooden leg in number six, there’s a pair of Hessians in 
thirteen, there’s two pair of halves in the commercial, there’s these 
here painted tops in the snuggery inside the bar, and five more tops 
in the coffee-room. Stop a bit; yes, there’s a pair of Vellington’s, a 
good deal vorn, and a pair o’ lady’s shoes, in number five ”— 


or telling stories of the rogueries and follies of his venerable 
parent,—a topic on which he runs on, he tells us, “like a barrow 
vith the abe greased ;” or as a witness, foiling Sergeant Buz- 
fuz; or coping with Job Trotter; or inditing a love-letter ; or 
communicating to Bob Sawyer his theory of dead donkeys and 
post-boys ;—he is never once tiresome or dull. About all the 
other numerous characters there is great life and energy ; and the 
whole book, although having little story or plot, is full of ani- 
mation, except some occasional tales, which, we venture to say, 
no one ever read a second time. We have some glimpses into 
the haunts of London wretchedness; but the chief merit lies in 
the pleasantry of the numerous playful caricatures or parodies, 
where the absurdities and humours of provincial politics, the 
courts of law and dishonest attorneys, lionizing ladies, and 
scientific societies, are shot at in the election, the trial, the féte 
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champétre, and the club, with pointed, but not envenomed, shafts 
of ridicule. There have been few happier hits than Mr. Blotton 
of Aldgate’s apology :— 


‘“‘ He had no hesitation in saying he had used the word in its Pick- 
wickian sense. Personally, he entertained the highest regard and 
esteem for the honourable gentleman; he had merely considered him 
a humbug in.a Pickwickian point of view.” 


The still life and scenery are painted with quaint accuracy, 
not descending to extravagance ; as the large melancholy parlour 
at the Great White Horse, Ipswich, where “a small fire was 
making a wretched attempt to be cheerful, but was fast sinking 
beneath the dispiriting influence of the place.” There is a vein 
of good, manly, and flexible, if not elegant, English writing, 
which we wish the author had continued to cultivate. It is not 
wonderful that this work was hailed with a burst of admiration, 
and we may safely class it as a most original and valuable addi- 
tion to our literature. 

In his next publication—* Nicholas Nickleby’—Mr. Dickens 
turned his power of graphic and humorous description to good 
account, by awakening sympathy for the unhappy inmates of 
certain Yorkshire schools. His ortraiture of Wackford Squeers 
and his amiable family was so ie py, the internal economy of 
Dotheboys’ Hall, and its weekly distribution of brimstone and 
treacle, so inimitably depicted, and the story of poor Smike told 
with so much delicate and touching pathos, that while his readers 
laughed and cried almost in the same breath, we rejoice to be- 
lieve that the author’s purpose was attained in the exposure of 
the shocking system, and that he has earned the blessings of 
many an emancipated little victim. But although Squeers and 
his academy formed the principal and most original feature in 
this tale, it abounded with other spirited delineations. Whio can 
forget Mrs. Nickleby, the garrulous,. senseless, yet withal respect- 
able, English matron of the middle ranks ; or ond generous and 
dutiful son; or her daughter, the gentle, assiduous, and high- 
minded Kate? Who would pass over the brothers Cheeryble 
although, as characters in a fictitious narrative, they have the 
fault of being too truly individual portraits, and have, it is to 
be feared, no class to —_ oo to them ; or the eccentric non- 
descript, Newman Noggs? Can any one repress a smile at 





the remembrance of the rare fun with which the Mantalinis 
are described? and Mr. Crummles, with the infant pheno- 
menon, and the rest of his company of strolling players ? 
The more sunny passages stand in pleasant contrast to the 
dark shade thrown by the grim, Fee mare Ralph Nickleby, 
and the profligate Sir Mulberry Hawk, with his patron and 
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victim, Lord Verisopht. There is sometimes, however, a little 
prolixity, and the mere dull vulgarity of the Kenwigs family, 
Miss Petowker, and Mr. Lillyvick, and the low baseness of Ar- 
thur Gride and Peg Sliderskew, are blemishes on the work. 
There is much less playfal caricature and quaint satire than in 
the Pickwick Papers, but more earnestness and a higher tone, 
with the same good, expressive, unaffected style of composition. 
“ Oliver Twist” is the shortest of these tales, and the most com- 
pact. It has fewer traces of having been written in monthly 
portions. The story makes more regular and rapid progress, 
and the characters are more strikingly grouped and contrasted ; 
while it yields to none in the vigour hh ower with which many 
of the scenes are drawn. But, on the other hand, the main in- 
terest is made to depend on the most debased and villanous 
agents; and the work has done much towards creating in the 
public a morbid interest in such heroes and their mode of life. 
A relish for such writing speedily becomes a craving, and the 
public learn to demand an insight into the haunts of crime, and 
to desire a familiarity with the habits and adventures of the 
= ate and brutal. With what an array is the reader here 
rought into contact! Fagin, and his den of thieves and cut- 
throats; the ferocious Sikes, with his crimes of violence and 
blood ; the wretched Nancy, and her dreadful life and shocking 
fate ; the melo-dramatic villain Monks, with the sensual Noah 
Claypole, and the selfish Bumble, are the prominent figures, and 
are minutely described with all the author’s ability and power. 
If we wee 4 at all, it is at the comic adventures of Master 
Charley Bates and the Artful Dodger. We almost imagine the 
author an incipient Eugene Sue, and that Oliver Twist is but 
the English version of “The Mysteries of Paris.” There is 
some pleasant writing in the other parts of the book, and some 
a little touches of pathos in the scenes between Oliver and 
ick; but none of the good characters are remarkably graphic, 
or indeed above mediocrity, while Mr Grimwig, who is always 
threatening to eat his head, is rather below it. Oliver is a nice 
enough little boy—very unlike what would be natural amid such 
scenes, and very perversely, by his persevering goodness, doin 
credit, contrary to the author’s intention, to the training he hed 
received under Mrs. Mann and the “ porochial authorities.” Mr. 
Dickens’ prejudice against these personages has, it must be owned, 
much the air of an unreasonable and narrow-minded antipathy; but 
there are some excellent scenes in which they are satirized—such 
as the pauper’s funeral, and the consternation at the workhouse 
when “ Oliver asks for more.” 
The names of “Master Humphrey’s Clock” and the “Old Curio- 
sity Shop” bring with them the recollection of little Nell. It is, per- 
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haps, hard to call her unreal, when we know that she was meant 
to represent the once living and beloved object of the author’s 
affection ; but we cannot conceal that, to our mind, there is 
something vague, undefined, and abstracted about this little 
heroine. It is difficult, indeed, to give individual character to the 
description of children in romance, and Mr. Dickens has here 
scarcely done more than embody, in a shadowy form, the general 
qualities of youth, innocence, and sweetness. Nell is too good 
and pure—there is a want of human passion and imperfection ; 
and while we weep, and admire, and love, we refuse to conceive 
the object of our feelings as a living thing of the same earthly 
mould. She might be an allegoric Una, or a Peri from an 
aérial paradise ; but not a sister child of clay. Nevertheless, there 
are many beautiful passages, where the strokes of the same magic 
pencil which so often moves our laughter, melt us in unbidden 
tears; such as the anxious watching of the child over her grand- 
father when lured away by the gamblers, and the sad but peace- 
ful scene of her deathbed. The gradual ebbing of mortality in 
the old man is also touched with a feeling hand, and we are com- 
pensated for much that is painful and even unnatural in his 
feverish and wild career. Quilp, still more unreal than his poor 
victim Nell, is a grotesque monster, an impossible incarnation of 
fiendish attributes. Yet the plots hatched S this strange wretch, 
with Sampson and Sally Brass, have some attractions for the taste 
that has learned to be pleased with Sikes and Fagin. But how 
shall we characterize Dick Swiveller? or fathom the fun that lurks 
in his tipsy gravity, his delicious mock heroics, his “ prodigious 
talent in quotations?” How can we remember gravely his 
despondency when eclipsed by the market-gardener, which he 
soothes by playing “ Away with Melancholy” on the flute all 
night ; his adventures with the small servant, and his happy dis- 
covery that “there had been a young lady saving up for him 
after all.” But we fear that the inimitable Dick is a dangerous 
character, for his vices are forgotten or even loved in the exces- 
sive diversion he affords us. 

What train of villanous shapes have we next crossing the 
stage like a dance of the seven deadly sins? The chief actors in 
“ Barnaby Rudge.” The polished, selfish, unprincipled Sir John 
Chester, the detestable hypocrite Gashford, the murderer Rudge, 
the savage Hugh, the vile hangman Dennis, the contemptible 
but wicked Sim Tappertit, and the loathsome Stagg—a goodly 
regiment. They are brought before us again and again wit 
tedious repetition, and the horrors of the riot of 1780 are detailed 
with sickening minuteness and interminable length, under pre- 
tence of teaching a useful lesson against “a religious cry.” Mr. 
Dickens is as little at home on the ground of history and philoso- 
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hical politics, as on that of natural scenery and rustic manners. 

here is little in the other characters to relieve the mon- 
strous tissue of horror and villany. Indeed, Barnaby’s raven, 
Grip, is much the most sensible and spirited personage in 
the whole piece. The tale has certainly some redeeming points ; 
but it dragged its slow length along from week to week, until the 
public, and, we dare say, the author too, were heartily sick of it. 

In the “ Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzlewit,” Mr. 
Dickens has a more definite and important moral aim, which is 
to expose the vice of selfishness in various forms, and, in some 
cases, exhibit its cure. In his hero, young Martin, he has been 
very successful, and has drawn a most instructive character. 
He is represented as a young man possessed of many good quali- 
ties, and capable of strong and permanent attachments ; but so 
habitually selfish, that even in friendship and love he regards his 
own comforts, his own wishes, and his own sacrifices—for he can 
make sacrifices—exclusively. There is great merit in the deve- 
lopment of this feature of Martin’s character, and in the in- 
terest the reader is made to take in it, and in its discovery and 
cure, although the principles upon which his conversion takes 
place are not very intelligible or satisfactory. 

Mr. Pecksniff, the sentimental hypocrite, may be intended 
for a portrait, but is undoubtedly a caricature. The author 
may have meant to draw a probable and consistent person to 
represent a class, like Mr. Pickwick and Mrs. Nickleby ; but, 
if so, he has failed, chiefly because he has of late spoiled his 
hand for so delicate a task, by drawing Quilps and Dennises, 
and Sim Tappertits. But we are content to accept Mr. Peck- 
sniff with his “ moral crackers,” as a grotesque exaggeration 
of a very amusing kind, tending to deepen our horror at the 
knavery which hides itself “ under covert and convenient seem- 
ing,” and to enjoy the humour with which the adventures of this 
. false and simular man of virtue” are described, without critically 
and nicely examining under what category he ought to be Hee 
We cannot help observing, however, in passing, that the world, 
already suspicious enough, has no great need to be put on its 
guard against deliberate hypocrisy, and that the conscious and 
crafty hypocrite is not very likely to profit by the exhibition of 
himself. It would be a more useful task for the novelist to expose 
with kindness and candour that unconscious hypocrisy, the right 
name of which is inconsistency, and which is practised, perhaps, 
by all men in a greater or less degree, and certainly by malioekes 
who are perfectly sincere, but whose practice for want of self-dis- 
cipline and self-control does not keep pace with their principles— 
who are worse than they think themselves, but better than their 
captious enemies would make them out to be. 
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Tom Pinch is placed at the opposite pole of the moral world 
from Pecksniff, and is the most er snatie unselfish, affec- 
tionate creature imaginable. He is devotedly attached to his 
master Pecksniff, whom he believes to be his benefactor, and to 
be all that he pretends to be. He “ steeps the Pecksniff of his 
fancy in his tea, and spreads him out upon his toast, and takes 
him as a relish with his beer,” and is supremely happy in his cre- 
dulous dream. But the truth is flashed on him by one unequi- 
vocal circumstance, and ‘then -he suffers acutely. 

‘“* His compass was broken, his chart was destroyed, his chronometer 
had stopped ; his masts were gone by the board, his anchor was adrift (?) 
ten thousand leagues away.”—P. 371. 

But his sister Ruth is presently committed to his charge, and 
“ now that he had somebody to rely upon him, he was stimulated 
to rely a little more upon himself,” and his blundering honesty 
bears him through. There are some charming scenes between 
Ruth Pinch, her lover John Westlock, and her simple-hearted 
brother ; and we fancy we see her sticking a sprig of geranium 
in Tom’s button hole, which she is obliged to fasten there, because 
otherwise “ the dear old fellow would be sure to lose it.” Tom 
Pinch teaches us many a quiet and useful lesson of self-denial, 
cheerfulness, and kind considerateness ; but certainly more by his 
example than by the stilted and scarcely intelligible jargon in 
which the author sometimes pauses to apostrophize him. Such 
efforts as the following “ to moralize his tale,” remind us not a 
little of the “ moral crackers” which he puts into the mouth of 
his Pecksniff, and teem with every possible fault of composition. 

‘ There .are some falsehoods, Tom, on which men mount as on 
bright wings towards heaven. There are some truths, cold, bitter, 
taunting truths, wherein your worldly scholars are very apt and punc- 
tual, which bind men down to earth with leaden chains. Who would 
not rather have to fan him in his dying hour, the lightest feather of a 
falsehood such as thine, than all the quills that have been plucked 
from the sharp porcupine, reproachful truth, since the world began.” 
—P. 162. 

“ Tom, Tom, the man in all this world most confident in his saga- 
city and shrewdness ; the man in all this world most proud of his dis- 
trust of other men, and having most to show in gold and silver as the 
gains belonging to his creed; the meekest favourer of that wise doc- 
trine, ‘every man for himself, and God for us all’ (there being high 
wisdom in the thought that the eternal Majesty of heaven ever was, 
or can be, on the side of selfish lust and love!) shall never find,—oh 
never find, be sure of that, the time come home to him when all his 
wisdom is an idiot’s folly weighed against a simple heart.”—P. 462. 


Jonas Chuzzlewit is scarcely worthy even of the pencil that 
drew Sikes, and Quilp, and Sir Mulberry Hawk. He is a mean, 
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cowardly villain, with no speck of goodness for the eye to rest on, 
without one redeeming quality—tor even his craven fear cannot 
awaken the sympathy of the reader. He is too hideous and re- 
volting an incarnation of evil. The account of his misdeeds and 
evil qualities composes one of the most monstrous dishes on 
which an undiscriminating public ever “supped full with hor- 
rors.” Not but that there is often much power in the delineation. 
Mr. Dickens cannot write feebly : for instance, how much truth is 
there in the description of the murderer’s conduct when he first 
meets his family after the crime— 


“ In his secret dread of meeting his household for the first time after 
what he had done, he lingered at the door on slight pretexts, that they 
might see him without looking in his face; .and left it ajar while he 
dressed, and called out to have the windows opened, and the pavement 
watered, that they might become accustomed to his voice.”—P. 489. 


Nothing can be more clumsy than the plot which leads 
to the death of this worthy. He thinks that he murdered his 
father, although he did not ; he murders his associate in other 
villanies to prevent him revealing this fact, which, however, is 
known to others, and is not true after all. A great deal of ma- 
chinery is employed to prove him guilty of his father’s death, 


which is instantly disproved ; the real murder, however, com- 
mitted solely to conceal the imaginary one, is brought home to 
him, and in his vexation and despair he attempts to cut his throat, 
but has not courage to do it, and immediately after swallows 
poison. 

Revolting as Jonas is, he is not so -offensive and intolerable a 
personage as Sarah Gamp, a midwife, or “ monthly nurse,” in 
whom the selfishness and greediness of attendants on the sick 
are coarsely satirized. Her dialect is doubtless copied very faith- 
fully from nature, but her cue is to entertain the reader with a 
succession of jests, the point of which always lies in sly allusions 
to the events and secrets of her particular calling. She seems 
such a favourite of the author that we meet her at every turn, 
even in the preface, till we are almost provoked to laugh in spite 
of our disgust. 

The author, as usual, luxuriates in the delineation of vulgar 

ple, and in the imitation of the London dialects and idioms. 
We have not space to criticize minutely this part of the work ; yet 
we cannot pass without observation, a very uncalled for, and, we 
will say, unfeeling attack on a respectable class of tradesmen, in 
the person of Mr. Mould the undertaker. He is satirized, not for 
any individual vices, but for the unavoidable peculiarities of his 
indispensable craft. His offences are, that when conducting fu- 
nerals, he. wears a grave, serious countenance (ah, hypocrite!) 
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although feeling no real sorrow, and that he is happy and com- 
fortable in a thriving business (ah, selfish wretch !) in spite of the 
mournful casualties which furnish him employment. Surely Mr. 
Mould is as well entitled to feel satisfaction in earning his bread 
honestly and usefully, as the lawyer is, who grows rich because 
men quarrel and oppress; or the physician, who thrives because 
they grow ill and die; or the novelist, who amasses wealth and 
fame, because the rich have their foibles, and the poor their dis- 
tresses. 

We must also find fault with the American scenes, clever and 
amusing as they are. These chapters are au unaccountable ex- 
érescence, and while they add to the bulk, mar the unity and 
effect of the book as a work of art. They are, in fact, a book of 
travels dramatized, and not in the best or most candid spirit ; they 
form a new and more pungent edition of the American Notes, 
but with only the harshest censures distilled over and concen- 
trated.* They have no connexion with the rest of the story, 
although at first we imagined it might be the intention of the 
author to trace the influence of selfishness in disfiguring a na- 
tional character. In a series of figures with ugly names, Diver, 
Scadder, Chollop, Pogram, and several others, the well known 
faults of social life in the United States are powerfully, but some- 
what too coarsely, and bitterly satirized; and then these per- 
sonages vanish finally from the stage. 

There is much clever description throughout the book, but our 
limits do not admit of many quotations. We may instance the 
opening scene and the amusing personification of the wind and its 
gambols. One paragraph we may quote :— 


“It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go wreaking its ven- 
geance on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves; but this wind, happen- 
ing tocome up with a great heap of them just after venting its humour 
on the insulted dragon, did so disperse and scatter them, that they fled 
away pell-mell some here, some there, rolling over each other, whirl- 
ing round and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic flights into 
the air, and playing all manner of extraordinary gambols in the ex- 
tremity of their distress. Nor was this enough for its malicious fury ; 
for, not content with driving them abroad, it charged small parties of 
them, and hunted them into the wheelwright’s saw-pit, and below the 
planks and timbers in the yard, and, scattering the saw-dust in the air, 
it looked for them underneath, and when it did meet with any, whew! 
how it drove them on and followed at their heels !” ° * * 








* The shrewd suggestion of Mr. Weller, senior, seems not to have been thrown 
away upon the author himself—* Have a passage ready taken for ’Merriker ; and 
then let him come back and write a book about the ’Merrikins, as ’ll pay all his 
expenses and more, if he blows em up enough.”—Pickwick Papers, p. 485. 
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“ Being by this time weary of such trifling performances, the boisterous 
rover hurried away rejoicing, roaming over moor and meadow, hill and 
flat, until it got out to sea, where it met with other winds similarly dis- 
posed, and made a night of it.”——Pp. 7, 8. 


The storm at page 488 is also finely imagined, and the follow- 
ing extract from the description is an exquisite piece of fancy :— 


*‘ The heavy rain beat down the tender branches of vine and jessa- 
mine, and trampled on them in its fury; and when the lightning 
gleamed, it showed the tearful leaves shivering and cowering together 
at the window, and tapping at it urgently, as if beseeching to be 
sheltered from the dismal night.”—P. 489. 


The following is not a bad imitation of Sterne :— 


*“ A Dragon man came stamping up the stairs and made a roguish 
bow to Tom (to whom in common times he would have nodded with a 
grin) as though he were aware of what had happened, and wished him 
to perceive it made no difference in him. It was clumsily done; he 
was a mere waterer of horses; but Tom liked the man for it, and felt 
it more than going away.”—P. 377. 


It is however in incident and character that Mr. Dickens ex- 
cels; we have just room to insert his portrait of Mr. Pecksniff, 
which is no bad specimen of some of the faults as well as merits 
of his present style :— 


*‘Tt has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man. So 
he was. Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Peck- 
sniff; especially in his conversation and correspondence. It was once 
said of him by a homely admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of 
good sentiments in his inside. In this particular he was like the girl 
in the fairy tale, except that, if they were not actual diamonds which 
fell from his lips, they were the very brightest paste, and shone pro- 
digiously. He was a most exemplary man: fuller of virtuous precepts 
than a copy-book. Some people likened him to a direction post which 
is always telling the way to a place and never goes there ; but these were 
his enemies—the shadows cast by his brightness; that was all. His 
very throat was moral. You saw a good deal of it. You looked over 
a very low fence of white cravat (whereof no man had ever beheld the 
tie, for he fastened it behind,) and there it lay, a valley between two 
jutting heights of collar, serene and whiskerless before you. It seemed 
to say on the part of Mr. Pecksniff ‘ There is no deception, ladies 
and gentlemen ; all is peace: a holy calm pervades me.’ So did his 
hair, just grizzled with an iron-grey, which was all brushed off his fore- 
head, and stood bolt upright, or slightly drooped in kindred action with 
his heavy eyelids. So did his person, which was sleek though free 
from corpulency. So did his manner, which was soft and oily. Ina 
word, even his plain black suit, and state of widower, and dangling 
double eye-glass, all tended to the same purpose, and cried aloud, ‘ Be- 
hold the moral Pecksniff’”—P. 10. 
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We said the faults of the present style of Mr. Dickens; and 


certainly no one can read even a single chapter of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit without perceiving a very striking declension from the purity 
and unassuming excellence which marked his earlier composi- 
tions. This is apparent, first, in various impurities of expres- 
sion, and even some gross offences against the English language. 
For instance, many words, in themselves good and classical, are 
used in such a collocation, that to make any sense of them at all, 
we must suppose that the author has imported some new mean- 
ing of them from America during his transatlantic trip. Thus, 
we have impracticable nightcaps, impossible tables and exploded 
chests of drawers, mad closets, inscrutable harpsichords, undeniable 
chins, highly geological home-made cakes, remote suggestions of to- 
bacco lingering within a spittoon, and the recesses and vacations 
of a toothpick. Then again we have the pages bristling over 
with various strong words employed in their improper colloquial 
usage—such as tremendous, terrible, monstrous, desperate, frightful, 
awful, horrid, horrible, unearthly, appalling, dreadful, enormous, 
“ No doubt a tremendous fellow to get through his work.” “It was 
a monstrous comfortable circumstance.” “ Martin was monstrous 
well-disposed to regard his position in that light,” and so on. It 
is surely impro rie an author of established reputation to give 
his sanction to this vicious habit of speaking, which naturally leads 
to an exaggerated way of viewing trivial things; and he ought 
not to degrade these important words from their appropriate func- 
tions to the performance of the meanest services in a light and 
laughing page. But he goes further, and offends grievously 
against the rules of grammar; catching the infection from his 
own actors, he adopts their forms of expression, and offends the 
shade of Lindley Murray with such barbarisms as “ It had 
not been painted or papered, had’nt Todgers’, past the memory of 
man.” She was the most artless creature, was the youngest 
Miss Pecksniff.” “ Nature played them off against each other ; 
they had no hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs.” Indeed Mr. 
Dickens seems often purposely to cast his language into the mould 
of the vulgar characters he represents, and as it were, to fondle 
their phrases, idioms, and ideas. He makes occasional use of the 
interjections “bless you!” “heaven knows,” &c. Hespeaksof aplace 
where “ black beetles got mouldy and had the shine taken out of 
their backs by envious mildew ;” of a grimace of Master Bailey as 
“an easy, horse-fleshy, turfy, sort of thing to do;” of a boorish 
action at a Yankee table as having “a juiciness about it that 
might have sickened a scavenger,” and thus describes the Miss 
Pecksniffs’ contrast of character :— 

“‘ To behold each damsel in the very admiration of her sister, setting 
up in business for herself on an entirely different principle, and an- 
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nouncing no connexion with over the way, and if the quality of goods 
at that establishment don’t please you, you are respectfully invited to 
favour ME with a call.”—P. 10. 


Slang, also, seems to come naturally to his lips, for he founds 
a cumbrous joke in the first chapter on the words my uncle, and 
gives his readers credit for knowing them to be slang for the 
pawnbroker ; he describes some young ladies as having, “in the 
figurative lan of the day, a great amount of steam to dispose 
of” and Mr. Pee sniff as getting a bruise “on what is called by 
fancy gentlemen the ‘bark’ on his shin ;” and the head of one of 
his American heroes as “ shaking involuntarily, as if it would have 
said, in the vulgar tongue, on its own account, No go.” 

It is ail not to contrast this style with that of Sir Walter 
Scott, who, in the homeliest scenes, and amidst the lowest com- 
pany, never allows us to forget the difference between the gen- 
tleman who is narrating and the persons of whom he tells, and 
whose own allusions, similes, and even jokes, are refreshing and 
instructive, because deeply imbued with his rich store of historical 
and literary knowledge. 

The deterioration of style is further observable in the descrip- 
tions. Mr. Dickens was always famed for giving life to inani- 
mate scenes, and catching the little characteristic traits of con- 
duct and character ; but he now carries minute description to an 
excess that sometimes, indeed, degenerates into mere extrava- 
ee ven interiors are often inventories rather than pictures. 

ere is one :— 


“The drawing-room at Todgers’ was out of the common style; so 
much so indeed, that you would hardly have taken it to be a drawing- 
room, unless you were told so by some one who was in the secret. It 
was floor-clothed all over, and the ceiling, including a great beam 
in the centre, was papered. Besides the three little windows, with 
seats in them, commanding the opposite archway, there was another 
window looking point blank, without any compromise at all about it, 
into Jinkins’ bed-room; and high up, all along one side of the wall, 
was a strip of panes of glass, two deep, giving light to the staircase. 
There were the oddest closets possible, with little casements in them 
like eight day clocks, lurking in the wainscot, and taking the shape of 
the stairs, and the very door itself (which was painted black) had two 
great glass eyes in its forehead with an inquisitive green pupil in the 
middle of each.”—P. 109. 


Mr. Fip’s office is portrayed with similar minuteness, and the 
author especially chronicles— 


“ A great black sprawling splash upon the floor, in one corner, as 
if some old clerk had cut his throat there years ago, and had let out 
ink instead of blood.”—P. 457. 
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In another place are pointed out— 


** Very mountebanks of two-pronged forks, which seemed to be try- 
ing how far asunder they could possibly stretch their legs, without 
converting themselves into double the number of iron tooth-picks.” 
—P. 461. 


After the interior of a tavern has been elaborately described, 
the window is thus disposed of :— 


“Tt was a little below the pavement, and abutted close upon it, so 
that passengers grated on the window-panes with their buttons, and 
scraped it with their baskets; and fearful boys suddenly coming be- 
tween a thoughtful guest and the light, derided him, or put out their 
tongues as if he were a physician, or made white knobs on the end of 
their noses by flattening the same against the glass, and vanished 
awfully like spectres.”——-P. 412. 


The frequent recurrence of such ludicrous minuteness in the 
trivial descriptive details induces us to compare Mr. Dickens’ 
style of delineation to a photographic landscape. There, 
everything within the field of view is copied with unfailing but 
mechanical fidelity. Not a leaf, or stone, or nail is wanting, or 
out of place ; the very bird is arrested as it flits across the sky. 
But, then, the imitating agent takes exactly the same pains with 
the dunghill and the gutter, as with the palace and the forest 
tree; and it is as busy with the latchet of the shoe, and the pat- 
tern of the waistcoat, as with the noble features of the human face. 
Mr. Dickens’ pencil is often as faithful, and not more discrimin- 
ating. He lavishes as much attention on what is trivial or useless 
as on the more important parts of the picture, as if he could not 
help painting everything with equal exactness. Neglecting the 
effective outline, the charm of harmonious grouping,,and of con- 
trasted light and shade, he crowds his canvass with figures, and 
notes the very hat, and neckcloth, and coat buttons of each ; dwell- 
ing upon his city scenes, whether connected or not with the busi- 
ness in hand, till he has enumerated the tables and chairs, and 
even counted the panes of glass. There is no judicious perspective, 
and withdrawing from view of disagreeable particulars. We 
stand as close to the most offensive object, and see its details as 
nakedly, as if it was the most agreeable. Thus, when Tigg is 
murdered by Jonas, the author affects not to describe the actual 
deed of blood, but, in the reflections of the murderer afterwards, 
he thrusts on us the most revolting details. He paints the 
criminal 


“in fancy approaching the dead body, and startling the very flies 
that were thickly sprinkled all over it, like heaps of dried currants.” 
—P. 578. 
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And again, Jonas sees in imagination 
“the body of a murdered man. In one thick, solitary spot, it lay 
among the last years’ leaves of oak and beech, just as it had fallen 
headlong down. Sopping and soaking in among the leaves that formed 
its pillow; oozing down into the boggy ground, as if to cover itself 
from human sight; forcing its way between and through the curling 
leaves—as if these senseless things rejected and forswore it, and were 
coiled up in abhorrence—went a dark, dark stain, that dyed and scented 
the whole summer night from earth to heaven.” —P., 541. 

Mr. Dickens never trusts to a vigorous sketch, or a few cha- 
racteristic touches; he accomplishes his purpose by minute de- 
scription and copious dialogue, and leaves no work for the 
imagination of the reader. This leads us to observe, that the 
vast popularity of these works may, perhaps, in some degree 
be owing to the indolence of the reading public, and that the 
very clever “ illustrations ” which accompany them all, may have 
contributed greatly to their success. No reader need ever task 
his mind’s eye to form a picture corresponding to the full de- 
scription ; he has but to turn the page, and there stands the 
Pickwick, Pecksniff, or Tom Pinch, embodied to his hand, and 
kindly saving him the labour of thought. 

It is not much to be wondered at that, in such long works, with 
his fondness for minute delineation, and with his limited range of 
scenery and class of actors, Mr. Dickens should be apt, in de- 
scribing places and the every-day incidents of life, to repeat him- 
self, We have much sameness in many of the street scenes in 
London, and in the interiors of taverns and solicitors’ offices ; and 
the wretched effects of intoxication form a very frequent subject 
of the pencil. In this work we have the drunken humours of 
Jonas, and Chevy Slime, and Mr. Pecksniff, and Mrs. Gamp, and 
more if we could recall them. There is a more amusing instance 
of repetition—for the pleasant diversion of kissing is very cireum- 
stantially depicted no less than nine times, perhaps oftener: we 
have Martin kissing Mary in the park; Mark kissing Mrs. Lu- 
pin; Pecksniff kissing Mary; Martin kissing Mary in Pecksniff’s 
parlour; John Westlock kissing Ruth ; Martin kissing Mary the 
third time; and so on. 

The deterioration of stvle extends even to what are intended 
as the lighter graces of the composition. We could not have 
supposed it possible that Mr. Dickens could have ornamented any 
work of his with such pieces of wit, such miserable puns, as 
he has thickly scattered through Martin Chuzzlewit. As when 
he tells us that “ Mr. Pecksniff was a land-surveyor on a pretty 
extensive scale, as an extensive prospect was stretched out be- 
fore the windows of his house ;” and facetiously observes, in 
sketching Mr. Montague Tigg, “ in respect of his dress, he could 
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hardly be said to be in any extremities, as his fingers were a long 
way out of his gloves, and the soles of his feet were at an incon- 
venient distance from the upper leather of his shoes ;” and talks 
of a lady with “ what might be termed an exciseable face, or one in 
which starch and vinegar were decidedly employed.” These ex- 
amples, however, are quite eclipsed by this extravagant piece of 
silliness in describing Mr. Moddle :— 

*“* He was very frail and tearful; for being aware that a shepherd’s 
mission was to pipe to his flocks, and that a boatswain’s mission was 
to pipe all hands, and that one man’s mission was to be a paid piper, 
and another man’s mission was to pay the piper; so he had got it into 
his head that his own peculiar mission was to pipe his eye.” —P. 382. 


There is, in fact, a continual straining after merriment and 
facetious remark, as if the natural buoyancy and fun of the writer 
had been unable to keep pace with the frequently recurring de- 
mands on his pen. He has recourse sometimes to irony; but 
that he fails in that figure of speech will be evident from the fol- 
lowing not unfair specimens :— 

“The great American eagle, which is always airing itself sky-high 
in purest ether, and never—no, never, never, never tumbles down with 
draggled wings into the mud.”—P. 385. 

‘“‘The great discovery made by the ancient philosopher for securing 
health, riches, and wisdom ; the infallibility of which has been for gene- 
rations verified by the enormous fortunes constantly amassed by chim- 
ney-sweepers and other persons who get up early and go to bed betimes.” 


Our quotations have shown, what might be verified by fifty 
more, that many parts of this work are composed in the most care- 
less and even slovenly manner ; bearing evident marks of having 
been written, as it were, at a canter, o a man of consummate 
ability, with great exuberance of spirits, but sometimes affecting 
an unnatural vivacity that he may hide an occasional flagging, 
perfectly familiar with all the habits and modes of speech of cer- 
tain classes of society, well able to catch with fidelity the tone of 
dialogue appropriate to various situations, with good intentions in 
the main, but rendered confident, careless, and somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, by the unexampled brilliancy of his success. 

We must now glance at the moral tendency of these works. 
For it ought never to be forgotten that the able novelist exercises 

t power in moulding the feelings and judgment of his readers. 
Fie is Fice the physician in the Eastern tale, whose royal master dis- 
liked the disagreeable process of swallowing drugs, and who accord- 
ingly fell upon the expedient of administering medicine to him in 
the endle of a racket. As the medicine, unknown to the patient, 
entered the pores of his body while his hand was heated by exer- 
cise, so instruction and health may flow into the mind when it 
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seeks only to relax itself by congenial amusement. But, in the 
hands of a careless or unskilful physician, the same hours of 
relaxation may become the occasion of impairing its vigour and 
planting disease in its constitution. A good moralist would 
surely tell us, that an intimate acquaintance with the haunts 
of profligacy and crime, anda minute knowledge of the habits 
of life, modes of speech, and turns of thought of the de- 

aded, the vicious, and the brutal, must be injurious to a 

igh tone of virtuous feeling. The judicious parent will not 
allow his children to mix with persons of vicious habits, or of 
mean and dishonest propensities. The youth deems it a high 
privilege to be admitted to the society of the well-bred, the pure, 
the Mabaiadel. Our moral health is dependent on the moral 
atmosphere we breathe. But novels are just an artificial experi- 
ence, and the well-drawn character becomes a kind of companion. 
With whom, then, does Mr. Dickens bring us into close and fa- 
miliar contact? Lackeys, stable-boys, thieves, swindlers, drunk- 
ards, gamblers, and murderers: and where is his scene most fre- 

uently laid, but in their haunts of vulgar revelry or dens of pro- 

igacy and crime? Such scenes and characters he dwells upon, 
until we are intimate with all the details. It has been attempted 
as an apology by his admirers, that, besides the ability with which 
he writes, and the witty humour of his characters, he paints very 
delicately, and withdraws what is offensive, so that the most sen- 
sitive cheek need not blush over his writings. We do not accept 
this apology. Are not the gross language and revolting manners 
of the vicious, one of the most useful safeguards to virtue? Shall 
we say that “ vice loses half its evil by losing all its grossness ?” 
Is it not rather our daily experience that we more easily catch 
the tone and tolerate the vices of those with whom we associate, 
if they are refined and polite as well as witty and entertaining ? 
Shall we then applaud him who takes away our safeguard, and 
leads us habitually to think of vice without the repulsiveness 
that should ever belong to it ? 

We do not say that the chief evil to be apprehended from 
Mr. Dickens’ works is, that they will teach people, at least of the 
higher ranks, to commit crimes. Yet it is not impossible that 
they may give suggestions to vice. There is a story of a Ro- 
man Catholic hostler, who, on going one day to confession, was 
asked by the priest if he ever — his horses’ teeth to pre- 
vent them eating their corn. e answered that he never did ; 
but the next time he confessed himself this was among the 
number of his sins. On the priest expressing his astonishment, 
the poor fellow replied, “ I never thought of it till your worship 
put it in my head.” Now, in the same way, we will not un- 
dertake to say that some may not have imbibed a lesson of cal- 
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lous dissimulation from Sir John Chester, or learned to “ pass the 
rosy” with Dick Swiveller, or to go a “ fogle-hunting” with the 
Artful Dodger. The chief evil, however, nerve ve. is, that 
the perceptions of moral —_ are blunted, exactly as when we 
mix in company with profligate persons of wit and agreeable man- 
ners; the delicate sense of right and wrong and the instinctive 
feeling of honour and propriety are lost; the blush ceases to rise 
spontaneously on the female cheek at a coarse jest or depraved al- 
lusion ; and vice can be made a subject of merriment in place of 
causing sorrow and indignation. The voice of true wisdom will 
tell us to be averse to all such objects of contemplation as abound 
in these volumes, to forbid our imaginations to dwell on what is 
degraded and impure, however conveyed, and rather to occupy 
our thoughts with habitual study of the qualities and actions of 
the noble and pious, which will enable us to imbibe their spirit 
and follow their example. 

In estimating the probable effects of these writings of Mr. 
Dickens, we must remember that, in the shape of plays, they 
have been represented at most of the theatres in the country. 
In this process of transmutation the better and more sober parts 
necessarily disappear, and the striking figures, amusing low life, 
smart vulgar conversation, and broad farce, are naturally pre- 
served with care. It is not therefore surprising to find, in the 
drama of Martin Chuzzlewit, that Master Bailey, with his Cock- 
neyisms, draws the chief attention; and that the tipsy quarrel 
between Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig is the most effective scene 
in the piece. The higher ranks thus laugh publicly at the scenes 
of most hurtful tendency ; and it is these principally which are 
made widely known to the lower classes. 

One of the most remarkable effects of these works has been the 
singular patronage and favour which has marked the reception of 
those slang forms of expression, of which Mr. Dickens has pre- 
sented us with so copious a variety, that from his writings alone 
we might compile grammar, dictionary, and phrase-book, with a 
treatise on their Doric, Ionic, and more purely Attic idioms. Even 
in polite circles, and sometimes in the mouths of the fair sex, Mr. 
Weller’s flowers of rhetoric, and Dick Swiveller’s graces of speech, 
might be heard frequently quoted with zest ; and still these vul- 
garisms, this “ well of English sore-defiled,” threatens to infect 
the tone of conversation, and to colour the language of so- 
cial life. No one who reflects on the nature of this sort of dialect 
can fail to regret that it should be spread abroad and come into 
vogue, as it thus seems likely todo. Mr. Dickens has himself 
endeavoured to convey to us as the result of his observations on 
some classes of society in America, that corrupt phraseology 
is intimately associated with degeneracy of character. Slang 
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differs widely from the broad Scotch which abounds so much 
in the Waverley Novels. That is the language of a whole 
people, in which the remnants of a fine old tongue are preserved, 
and linger amidst the more modern English, like the grand old 
pine trees of the country, still towering nobly above the tame 
cultivation which has crept in around them. It differs widely, 
too, from the provincial dialects of England, which arose insen- 
sibly, are spoken unconsciously, and are often in part due to a 
pronunciation moulded by climate, or conformation of the organs 
of speech. But slang arose in towns, amid thieves and gamblers, 
who had need of an obscure phraseology; it was adopted by 
those who wished to be thought initiated into secrets not known 
to every one; it came to be used as a cheap substitute for wit ; 
but wherever it goes, it bears the stamp of its nativity, and an 
a of crime, concealment, and baseness. The man of pure 
and honourable feeling cannot use it; and its spread will be an 
index of the departure of these qualities from society. 

The mention of the Waverley Novels and their broad Scottish 
dialect, leads unavoidably to the remark, that, unlike the author 
of these matchless productions, Mr. Dickens makes his low cha- 
racters almost always vulgar. It is not easy to define vulgarity, 
but every one can feel it; and we know that Edie Ochiltree, 
Cuddie Headrigg, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and Dominie Sampson 
are not vulgar, in spite of their accent, language, and station ; 
neither are Jeanie Deans, or Meg Merrilees, or the Muckle- 
backits; and while the author draws them with perfect truth, 
he often conveys through their mouths lessons of the greatest 
moral elevation. Every reader must have felt how much other- 
wise it is with Mr. Dickens. 

In the next place, the good characters in Mr Dickens’ novels 
do not seem to have a wholesome moral tendency. The reason 
is, that many of them—all the author’s favourites—exhibit an 
excellence flowing from constitution and temperament, and not 
from the influence of moral or religious motive. They act from 
impulse, not from principle. ‘They present no struggle of con- 
tending passions ; they are instinctively incapable of evil; they 
are therefore not constituted like other human beings; and do 
not feel the force of temptation as it assails our Ad perfect 
breasts. It is this that makes them unreal, 


“ Faultless monsters, that the world ne’er saw.” 


This is the true meaning of “the simple heart” which Mr. 
Dickens so perpetually i Indeed, they often degenerate 
into simpletons, sometimes into mere idiots. Such characters are 
uninstructive ; for in contemplating them we lose sight of the 
great fact of the corruption of human nature; from which it 
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follows that virtue, whether in the Christian or the heathen 
breast, consists in the triumph of good principle over evil pro- 
pensity, and the victory of moral and religious motives over the 
allurements of temptation. Even heathen moralists have de- 
lighted to portray the passions as fierce and impure animals, 
bridled and tamed by conscience. The best dramatists and no- 
velists have taken many a subject from this conflict: and have 
represented at one time the temporary triumph of the baser mo- 
tive; at another, the conquest of good resolution over severe 
assaults; and again, the firm adherence to duty through a long 
course of suffering and difficult exertion. They are uninstruc- 
tive, because the absence of high principle, as the spring of ac- 
tion, prevents the reader, especially the young, from scanning 
and analyzing motives, duties, and passions ; and instead of be- 
ing in that way stimulated to earnest thought and self-examin- 
ation, he is lulled into a pleasing indifference and frivolity of 
mind. 

Another error is the undue prominence given to good temper 
and kindness, which are constantly made substitutes for all en 
virtues, and an atonement for the want of them; while a defect 
in these good qualities is the signal for instant condemnation, 
and the Sem of hypocrisy. fis unfortunate also, that Mr. 
Dickens so frequently represents persons with pretensions to vir- 
tue and piety as mere rogues sal Seameien, and never depicts 
any whose station as clergymen, or reputation for piety, is consist- 
ently adorned and verified. It is not surprising if he has thus 
created in the minds of some an impression that he holds the 
claims of religion itself in contempt. 

But rw the mere omission of religion in his good characters 
and sentimental passages is sufficiently striking. We are no ad- 
mirers of religious novels, nor do we think them a good vehicle for 
advice on that solemn subject; and we have no fancy for those 
written expressly to expound or argue a particular set of doctrines, 
—for such as the “ The Anglo-Catholic Family,” or the “ Dissen- 
ter’s Progress into the Bosom of the Church.” But if the value 
of religion is felt at all by the author of a tale, he can hardly 
help letting us see it as the spring of action in his good characters, 
or, at least, as furnishing his own standard of mght and wrong 
in his judgments and views of things. But surely, if at no other 
time, the omission must be culpable when one so capable as Mr. 


Dickens of moving the feelings, leads us into the most solemn 
scenes, and takes us to the death-bed of the young, the fair, and 
the good, and spares no art to “ ope the sacred source of sym- 
pathetic tears.” When our hearts are touched, it is not right, 
and to a well constituted mind it is painful, to leave us with a few 
vague sentiments scarcely even of natural religion, and a pic- 
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turesque sketch perhaps of a Bible in the background, but with 
no rm soe to the revelation it contains, and to those truths 
which furnish the only true ground of hope to the dying, and of 
consolation to the bereaved. 

We cannot but sometimes contrast the tone of Mr. Dickens’ 

urely sentimental passages with that of Sir Walter Scott on simi- 
ie occasions, and the stilted pomp with which the former often 
parades a flaunting rag of threadbare morality, with the quiet and 
aceful ease with which the latter points out and enforces a useful 
esson. Indeed, it seems unavoidable that the high standard 
which is afforded by. the novels of Scott should be pe wend re- 
ferred to for trying all his followers in the same path of literature ; 
and, surely, rhen it is remembered how eminently his romances 
are distinguished by shrewd practical good sense as well as by pure 
feeling and correct moral tone, by an unaffected and manly sim- 
pricity of style, notwithstanding the rich variety of ae 
overflowing, not displayed, in every page, he is well entitled to be 
regarded as the guide of the critic as well as the model of suc- 
ceeding novelists. 

Lastly, the form of publication of Mr. Dickens’ works must 
be attended with bad consequences. The reading of a novel is 
not now the undertaking it once was, a thing to. be done occa- 
sionally on a holiday and almost by stealth. The monthly number 
comes in so winningly, with methodical punctuality, and with so 
moderate an amount at a time, that novel-reading becomes a sort 
of stated occupation, and not to have seen the last part of Martin 
Chuzzlewit is about as irregular as not to have balanced your 
books. Useful as acertain amount of novel reading may be, this 
is not the right way to indulge in it. It is not a mere healthy re- 
creation like a match at cricket, a lively conversation, or a game 
at backgammon. It throws us into a state of unreal excitement, 
a trance, or dream, which we should be allowed to dream eut, and 
then be sent back to the atmosphere of reality again, cured by our 
brief surfeit of the desire to indulge again soon in the same deli- 
rium of feverish interest. But now our dreams are mingled with 
our daily business ; the schoolboy hurries over his lessons to get to 
the new number of Dickens, or Lever, or Warren, and these cheap 
and abundant publications absorb the energies which, after the 
daily task, might be usefully employed. in the search after whole- 
some knowledge.* 





* The view taken above is confirmed by a remark of Dr. Arnold, (Life, vol. ii. p. 
159 ; and Sermons, vol. iv. 39-41 ;) that the increase of frivolity and childishness, 
and the decrease of manly thoughtfulness, which he had observed with pain in the 
great school under his charge, was owing to the periodical form given to works of 
amusement (he mentions Pickwick and Nicholas Nickleby as instances,) harmless 
perhaps, in themsalves.. 
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It is plain, also, that the form of publication must tend greatly to 
increase any pernicious influence in these or other similar works. 
For the characters and incidents are kept long before the mind, 
and we have time to become very familiar with them, as we wait 
and long to know how Sam Weller gave evidence in a court of 
justice ; how Jonas Chuzzlewit accomplished the murder of Mon- 
tague Tigg; or how Dick Swiveller played at cribbage with the 
Marchioness, or discoursed the affairs of the Glorious Apollo with 
Mr. Chuckster. The impressions are not allowed to be effaced ; 
they are renewed at short intervals, till the whole story, and actors, 
and moral, wind themselves into the mind, and produce a full and 
lasting influence; while the jokes and idioms, and slang phrases 
of the successive numbers are repeated and dwelt on in the inter- 
vals, until, by being gradually stored up in the memory, they at 
length tinge the language of ordinary conversation. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, how very injurious to the novel, as a work of art, 
this mode of publication must be, and the opportunity it gives to 
the author to know the sentiments of the public, and to them to 
interfere with the conduct of the tale. Mr. Dickens has told us 
that while the Old Curiosity Shop was in course of publication, 
he had hundreds of letters, chiefly from ladies, eed him to 
spare little Nell, which, finding he had such a hold on their 
— he very properly refused to do. 

e have reserved for the conclusion of our review the “ Christ- 
mas Carol” and the “ Chimes,” because they belong to a different 
class of compositions, and because we do not wish to part from 
an author whose genius has so often delighted us, with these 
somewhat austere remarks. The former little story abounds 
with mannerism, but with the best as well as the less pleasing 
characteristics of the author. We have, no doubt, his care- 
lessness and incorrectness of style—but then all his copiousness 
and variety; his tendency to overstrained and extravagant im- 
agery—but then, his unrivalled exuberance of life and anima- 
tion; his occasional petulant sneers at religious people and the 
strict observance of Sunday—but then, his own touching mode of 
awakening sympathy with the joys and sorrows of the poor. We 
had at one time marked for grave animadversion some instances of 
bad taste, and the moral process by which Old Scrooge is converted 
at once from an Arthur Gride into a Brother Cheeryble. But the 
Christmas dinner of Tom Cratchit and: his family rose to recol- 
lection, and the spirit of Tiny Tim, “ who did not die after all,” 
sealed our lips; a hundred bright, sparkling, fantastic images 
crowded into the memory; we could see the sweeps pelting 
each other with snow-balls, laughing heartily when they hit, and 
laughing still more heartily when they missed, and the shops 
with their tempting stores, and the game of romps at the nephew’s 
im the evening; and then Old Scrooge himself, after sending the 
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turkey to Bob Cratchit’s—seemed quietly to take the pen from 
our unresisting fingers. 

But what bells are these swinging, now in bright sunshine and 
now in deep shade, greeting the New Year with a half-glad half- 
melancholy peal? The Chimes ;—telling, however, no “ Goblin 
Story,” but one very real, full of truth, and regarding sober flesh 
and blood. Their sound is a pleasant one; for in this little tale 
there is a great deal reminding us of the best parts of the Pick- 
wick Papers, its clear portraiture, and its effective satire. There 
is all the author’s wonted vivid minuteness of description, which 
does not overlook the speckled spiders in the belfrey, or the brass 
toasting-fork in Tugby’s parlour, which “ spread out its idle 
fingers as if it wanted to be measured for a glove.” There are 
gentle touches of nature that bring tears to the eye, and dismal 
strains that thrill through the heart. These last are conveyed in 
a dream, which should not be here, because the idea is a plagia- 
rism from the Christmas Carol, and are communicated by aérial 
and goblin personages, who are of no particular use. In this 
dream is revealed to Toby Veck, the simple-hearted ticket-porter, 
a sketch of what might have been the fate of his daughter, but 
what is every day in sad reality—the hard life and final despera- 
tion of the disregarded and unpitied poor :— 

“Such work, such work,” says the spirit of Lilian, “ so many hours, 
so many days, so many long, long nights of hopeless, cheerless, never- 
ending work,—not to heap up riches, not to live grandly and gaily, 
not to live upon enough, however coarse, but to earn bare bread, to 
scrape together just enough to toil upon, and want upon, and keep alive 
in us the consciousness of our hard fate.” 

The end is crime, and the broken heart, and the fatal plunge. 
We cannot, however, forgive the author for the cruelty of in- 
flicting this dream on poor Toby Veck, who could certainly not 
distinguish accurately beonems what might have been and what 
might be, and who so well deserved rather a bright peep into 
futurity. The object of the whole piece is to satirize those in 
authority, who, by unfeeling harshness, goad the poor to crime, 
and then “ abandon the vile, nor trace the unfenced precipice by 
which they fell from good,” and to awaken in the breast of the 
reader greater sympathy with the sufferings, and greater forbear- 
ance towards the vices, of the wretched. Such being evidently 
the drift of the book, we do not care to criticize its style minutely, 
or to inquire whether its views are not a little one-sided, and the 
sentimental passages a little vague and rhapsodical ; it is enough 
that there is a tendency to awaken those emotions of kindness 
towards the poor which are now too feebly, and can never be too 
strongly felt, by the richer classes ; and seeing him engaged in 
so good a work, we heartily wish him success. 
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Art. [V.—1. State and Prospects of British Agriculture ; being 
a Compendium of the Evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to inquire into Agricultural Dis- 
tress, with a few Introductory Observations. By WILLIAM 
Hutt, Esq., M.P. Second Edition. London, 1837. 


2. Journal of the Royal’ Agricultural Society. Vol. V., Part I. 
London, 1844. 


3. The Nature and Properties of Soils—Their Connexion with the 
Geological Formation on which they rest—The best means of 
permanently increasing their Productiveness—To which is added 
an Account of the Proceedings on Whitfield Example Farm— 
The System of Agriculture recommended on the Estates of the 
Earl of Ducie—A Letter to Mr. Pusey’s Tenants, and the Mode 
of Cultivation adopted on Stinchcombe Farm. By Joun 
Morron. Third Edition. London, 1842. 


4, Supplement to the Nature and Property of Soils—Second Re- 
ort on ye Example Farm, July 1842. By Joun C. 
oRTON. London, 1842. 


THE three per cents. are now at par—thirty per cent. higher 
than their average price during the last fifty years. Suspicions 
are entertained that the Government intend to reduce the inter- 
est on them, while the low rate of interest already prevailing is 
tempting capitalists to seek investments in foreign railways, mines, 
and loans, or in speculations at home of a very questionable cha- 
racter. At the same time, the resources which our own soil 
affords, both in the British Islands and the Colonies, for the pro- 
fitable employment of 7 and the improvement of the con- 
dition of the labouring classes, are too much neglected. 

Passing by, for the present, the wide field which the Colonies 

resent for the application of labour and capital to land, we shall, 
in this article, endeavour to convince the moneyed interest how 
safe and profitable an investment is afforded to them in the im- 
provement of the soil of the United Kingdom. 

This is the more necessary, because impressions of a contrary 
kind have been made on their minds by the cry of agricultural 
distress, which has been so frequently and so loudly heard 
during the last thirty years ; and by the ignorance of the majority 
of landowners, and of those intrusted with the management of 
landed property, as to the intrinsic value of land. These are the 

arties on whom moneyed men: usually rely, when seeking a 
anded investment for the profits of successful commercial in- 
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dustry ; considering themselves safe under the guidance of what 
they call practical men. Those, however, who _ this title are, 
almost invariably, opposed to innovations on their established 
practice ; and to consult one of these inveterate adherents to 
routine, on the merits of the new system of draining, or any 
other improvement in —,, is like asking the opinion of a 
mail-coachman or guard on the advantages of railway travelling. 

We shall first consider the amount of capital which may be 
employed in the extended cultivation of the soil, provided it can 
be profitably employed; and we shall then show this kind of 
investment to be both safe and profitable. 

Of actually waste land in England, ee of cultivation, the 
numerous enclosure acts passed during the reign of George the 
Third have left but little ; but there is a vast quantity in a state 
of half cultivation, requiring a large amount of capital to call 
forth its productive powers. The quantity of land in this pre- 
dicament, and the sum of money required for its improvement, 
are of startling amount. Capital is required by the landlords, for 
the work of draining avd other permanent improvements, the 
performance of which properly belongs to them; capital is re- 
quired by the cultivating tenants, in addition to that already 

ossessed by them, to enable them to avail themselves of the 
Penefits arising from the improvements thus effected by the land- 
lord. The following are the quantities and descriptions of land 
in Great Britain and Ireland, taken from Spackman’s Statistical 
Tables, a work compiled from Parliamentary documents :— 


Acres Cultivated. Acres Uncultivated. Acres Unprofitable. Total. 
England, Fenebieresl 25,632,000 ws 3,454,000 eos 3,256,000 ... 32,342,000 
Wales,..........0+ 3,117,000 ... 530,000 ... 1,105,000 ... 4,750,000 
Scotland,.......... 5,265,000 ae 5,950,000 am 8,528,930 ... 19,738,930 
Ireland, ............12,125,280 ont 4,900,000 ows 2,416,664 ... 19,441,664 
British Isles,..... 383,690 ... 166,169 ... 569,469 ... 1,119,159 


It has been estimated—but of course, in the present state of 
agricultural statistics, the estimate cannot pretend to t ac- 
curacy—that of the 34,000,000 acres of cultivated land in Great 
Britain, 10,000,000 of acres of arable, and 15,000,000 of acres of 
pasture land require to be drained. If we reduce this amount 
to 20,000,000 in all, the cost of draining them, at £6 the acre, 
which may be considered the average, cannot be estimated at less 
than £120,000,000. :; 

The ave capital at present employed in the ordinary culti- 
vation of i a wrt pate 7 at more than 'E5 the 
acre. To enable the tenants to adopt the most profitable mode 
of cultivation, this ought to be doubled. The additional tenants’ 
capital, therefore, on the 34,000,000 of acres of cultivated land 
in Great Britain, would amount to £170,000,000. 
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To reclaim and stock the 9,000,000 of acres of reclaimable 
waste land at £20 the acre, for buildings, fences, draining, and 
tenants’ capital, would require the sum of £180,000,000—in all, 
£470,000,000. 

The sum required to develop, to the fullest amount, the 
17,000,000 of acres of cultivated and uncultivated land in Ire- 
land, cannot be estimated at less than £15 the acre; for, though 
the. wages of labour are lower than in England, the cultivated 
land is more nearly in a state of nature, and the tenants pos- 
sess little capital beyond the amount of rent suffered to be in 
arrears. In Ireland, at this rate, there would be a demand for 
£255,000,000 for agricultural purposes, and in Great Britain and 
Ireland for £725,000,000. 

After making the most liberal deductions from the preceding 
estimates, on account of want of accuracy in the data, the conclu- 
sion is unavoidable, that on our own soil at home, to say nothin 
of the Colonies, we may find employment, for many years, for all 
the accumulations of the moneyed and commercial classes—the 
only resource to which we can look for the means of carrying 
these improvements into effect. If, therefore, this be a profitable 
mode of investment, our capitalists need not risk their money in 
foreign railways, which, however they may now facilitate the 
means of peaceful communication with our neighbours, may, at 
no very distant day, furnish equal facilities for the rapid concen- 
tration of troops, to be poured on the most vulnerable points of 
our coast. Neither can there be any necessity for their lending 
another shilling to repudiating States. 

The next question, therefore is, whether capital can be pro- 
fitably employed in the improvement of the soil of Great Bri- 
tain; or whether there are peculiar circumstances affecting this 
country, which prevent agriculture from being a oe 
occupation, except at prices only to be maintained by artificia 
means, which the spirit of the times, and the demands of the 
non-agricultural classes, now the preponderating interest, daily 
render more untenable. 

Let us first consider what is meant by a remunerating price 
for agricultural produce. This, as fixed by the practical autho- 
rities, to whom allusion has been made, appears to accord very 
nearly with that definition of a competency, which fixes it at a 
hundred a year more than the possessor of any given income ac- 
tually enjoys. The remunerating price for wheat appears to lie 
always something below the highest price which it has ever borne 
during the preceding twenty vears, and always considerably 
above that which the farmer is actually receiving. 

It was proved, to the satisfaction of the two Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, in 1815, by the host of agriculturists and land agents who 
were examined under the first Committee on Agricultural Dis- 
tress, that wheat could not be grown in Great Britain, except at 
a loss to the farmer, at a lower price than 80s. the quarter. - The 
remunerating price subsequently fell to 70s. and 60s. Now, 
when the averages range between 40s. and 50s., the most inve- 
terate grumbler, of a class proverbial for grumbling, would be 
satisfied with 56s. We must conclude, from this, that the price 
of agricultural produce is an important element in the cost of its 
production. Divest that portion of the produce used for seed, 
and in feeding the cattle employed in cultivation, of its money 
value, and it will be found an invariable quantity, on the same 
soil, and under the same system of cultivation. The shares of 
the landlord and the labourer are usually money payments, 
which, remaining stationary while | are falling, require a 
larger amount of produce for their discharge, than was contem- 
plated when their money value was fixed. These, however, ul- 
timately adjust themselves to the reduced prices. While the 
adjustment is in progress, agricultural distress prevails ; when it is 
complete, the price once considered ruinous becomes remunera- 
tive. 

If, from the averages of the last fifty years, we exclude the 
twelve years commencing in 1800, we shall find that the price of 
wheat has not exceeded 50s. the quarter, and arguments have 
been adduced in this Journal to show, that under a perfectly free 
trade, there is no probability that it would permanently fall be- 
low that point. 

If the agriculturists have found it difficult to define a remu- 
nerating price, they have found it still more difficult to secure it 
by legislative enactments. The last Committee on Agricultural 
Distress sat in 1836. The voluminous evidence collected on that 
occasion has been ably condensed by Mr. Hutt into a small book 
which ought to be in the hands of every one interested in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, whether as landlord or tenant. The most dis- 
cordant opinions prevailed among the witnesses examined, as 
to the cause of the distress and its remedy. It was evident, 
however, that it could not have been caused by excessive importa- 
tion of foreign corn, nor by low duties, for during 1835, when the 
—— price of English wheat was as low as 39s. 4d., there had 
only been 141 quarters of foreign wheat entered for home con- 
sumption, and these had paid an average duty of 20s. 10d. Again, 
the quantity entered for home consumption, during the three 
years 1834, 5, 6, when the average price of wheat was 44s. 8d., 
was only 1489 quarters, at an average duty of 18s.4d. Neither 
could the low prices have been occasioned by extensive importation 
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during the three years which preceded 1834, for, during those 
three years the quantity entered for home consumption amounted 
to but 1,594,488 quarters, at an average duty of 13s., and sub- 
— experience has taught us, that during the years 1839, 40, 
41, so large a quantity as 9,247,891 quarters, paying an aver 
duty of > 4s 31d. might be eine for iene boat 
without reducing the averages below 66s. 5d. We have now a 
much smaller importation than this, paying duties of 18s. and 20s. 
the quarter, and an average price of English wheat not exceed- 
ing 45s. the quarter, which is 5s. below that of the Channel 
Islands, where the trade is perfectly free. 

The Committee separated without making any report, but 
the general impression produced by the evidence was, that the 
distress arose from causes over which, with the exception of the 
English poor-laws, the legislature had no control, but that a re- 
mn must be sought in the adjustment of rents and expenses to 
the reduced prices, and in exertions to increase the productive 
powers of the soil, by which a larger produce would be obtained at 
a comparatively lower cost of cultivation. 

There was ample evidence to prove, that the low price of wheat 
arose from a succession of declen harvests, from the increased 
produce of the light lands, on which, under an improved system 
of cultivation, the growth of that apn had greatly increased ; 
from improved cultivation in Ireland, and increasing importation 
from that country, jomed with increased produce in Besthend, 
arising from the rapid extension of a and other improve- 
ments. All districts were not suffering alike; nor was the dis- 
tress the same among all the cultivators of the same district. 
Much depended upon the nature of their tenure, the amount of 
rent, its mode of payment, and the course of husbandry pursued, 
which, as a matter of course, was, in the opinion of each witness, 
the best and only system adapted to his particular locality. One 
remarkable feature in the evidence was the different tone held 
by the English and Scottish agriculturists. While the former, 
as Mr. Hutt has remarked, were all despondency, declaring 
themselves in a state of insolvency, and, like most men who are 
suffering, irritable, and in a temper to listen to any quaekery 
which promised immediate, though only temporary, relief the 
farmers of Scotland were all buoyancy, described themselves as 
carrying on their business, not only without loss, but with a fair 
profit, and undertaking costly improvements, upon which few of 
the tenants of the southern parts of the island had the boldness 
to venture, even during the prevalence of higher prices. Safe 
under the protection of their corn rents, and labour paid chiefly 
in kind, they were even contemplating the possibility of being 
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able to cultivate their land, with a profit, under an average price, 
permanently e * between 40s. and 50s. the quarter. 

In England, the distress was felt with the greatest severity on 
the strong lands. The light soils, those not naturally adapted to 
the rane of wheat, were, contrary to the doctrines of political 
economy, and contrary to all the previous experience of practical 
men, suffering the least, and, by their increased productiveness, 
driving out of arable culture, by the low prices which they con- 
tributed to produce, the proper wheat soils, which had been in 
cultivation from time immemorial. 

The superiority of the light over the heavy soils, during the 
low prices of 1834, 5, 6, arose from their dryness and friability, 
ret. adapted them te the growth of turnips, and the mainten- 
ance of a large amount of live-stock on the arable land. By the 
manure thus produced, the natural want of fertility in these soils 
was counteracted ; the necessity of a whole year’s fallow was 
superseded; and the profits of stock keeping added to those of 
arable culture. The improvements of the light soils, by means 
of the turnip husbandry, had been the pas work of half a 
century, commenced by the late Lord Leicester in West Nor- 
folk, and by other spirited agriculturists, in Scotland, and on the 
Border, A revolution had been effected by it in British agricul- 
ture. The turnip soils could produce ant at a cheaper rate 
than the oe od wheat soils, which depended principally on the 
growth of that grain, and which, by their affinity for moisture, 
were unsuited to the _— of turnips, and their consumption on 
the land by sheep. Had the demand for wheat remained sta- 
tionary, a large portion of the land from which we had hitherto 
drawn our chief supplies, must have reverted from tillage to pas- 
ture. From the rapid increase, however, of population, attendant 
on the growth of commerce and manufactures, the supply of 
home grown wheat has never, since the commencement of the 

resent century, quite equalled the demand, notwithstanding our 
increased produce, and improved agriculture. The same increase 
of population has caused meat to maintain a price which places 
it beyond the reach of most of the labouring classes, notwith- 
standing the increased supplies of animal food which the turnip 
husbandry has been the means of producing in Great Britain, 
and notwithstanding an annual importation from Ireland, which 
has increased, in twenty years, from about 17,000 head, to more 
than 100,000,* the former the total importation from Ireland at 
the time, the latter the importation into Liverpool alone. 

Two pounds of meat a week, consumed by each of the two 
hundred thousand mouths added annually to our population, 





* Speech of Sir Robert Peel on the Tariff. 
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would occasion an augmented demand for meat, increasing an- 
nually at the rate of 31,000 oxen of six cwt. each; while in- 
creased wages, affording, to five millions of our under-fed existing 
population, the means of purchasing only one pound of meat 
each weekly, would cause a further annual demand for 386,000 
oxen of the same weight, or an equivalent quantity of mutton 
and pork. 

The result of the alteration in the duties on foreign cattle and 
provisions under the new tariff, has dissipated the hopes of the 
consumers—or would-be consumers—of meat, and the fears of 
our breeders and iers, and has shewn, that neither in quantity 
nor quality, are the supplies of live stock from Europe, and of 
provisions from America, likely to affect our markets, at any rate 
for a long time to come, to any appreciable extent. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if our augmented numbers are to be consumers of 
animal food, it can only be by means of large supplies of beef and 
mutton, raised upon our own soil. Greater quantities of these 
can be produced upon arable land, by the culture of turnips and 
other forage crops, than upon an equal extent of pasture ; and if, 
by any process, the clay soils of England can be rendered suf- 
ficiently dry and friable to admit of the union upon them of 
stock husbandry with tillage, another agricultural revolution will 
be effected ; not only will the equilibrium be restored between 
the strong and the light soils, but the preponderance will again 
belong to the former, from the artificial fertility which increased 
supplies of manure will induce upon their naturally superior fer- 
tility, now freed from its accompanying and countervailing disad- 
vantages. That process has been discovered; and was described 
before the Committee on Agricultural Distress in 1836. Few of 
the great improvements in agriculture have originated with prac- 
tical farmers. When application was made to Lord Leicester 
for a farm by one who pleaded that he had followed the plough 
all his life, and must therefore know something about farming— 
“ about ploughing, you mean,” was the reply ; “ the best farmer I 
ever knew was a retired tallow-chandler.” The new system of 
draining—the capital improvement of modern times—destined to 
exercise so important an influence on the welfare of this country, 
was invented by Mr. Smith, a cotton manufacturer of Deanston, 
in Perthshire. Having about 200 acres of almost worthless land, 
he applied himself to the improvement of it, by means of drain- 
ing and loosening the subsoil, by a process called subsoil plough- 
ing. The two methods previously employed for draining land 
were designed, the one to free it from surface-water, by means of 
open drains and furrows, the other to remove by means of covered 
drains, superfluous moisture issuing from below. In order to 
carry off the water from arable land retentive of moisture, it has 
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long been usual to plough it into ridges, varying in breadth ac- 
pos Tae to the wetness of the soil; and the furrows left between 
these ridges were crossed, in the lowest parts of the field, by others 
called grips, or water-furrows, which were enlarged and deepened 
by the spade, every time the land was under a winter crop. 
Where the land had sufficient declivity, the rain was thus carried 
off as it fell, without being allowed to stagnate on the soil. 
Under-drains, designed to relieve the land from the effects of 
springs, were narrow trenches, rarely more than 18 inches deep, 
in which a channel for the water was kept open by means of 
tiles, stones, bushes, or straw, which were covered with earth. 
Springs are occasioned by atmospheric water, which having 
fallen on land at a higher level, percolates the strata, and bursts 
out at the point where the resistance is least. These under-drains 
are, therefore, directed irregularly, through the lower portions 
of the ground, to those parts at which there are indications of 
springs. The peculiarity of the Deanston system of draining 
consists in this, that by parallel drains from thirty inches to 
three feet deep, arranged at regular and frequent intervals, and 
discharging themselves, at certain distances, into larger transverse 
drains of the same kind, it seeks, not only to intercept springs, 
but to allow the rain water to pass off by percolation through the 
soil, instead of — off the surface. These drains are filled, 
to within eighteen inches of the surface, with stones, broken small 
—their smallness constituting one of the peculiarities of the sys- 
tem. Where stones cannot be conveniently procured, or where 
the land has very little declivity, tiles are employed. The use of 
straw or bushes is rejected. The object of the old system of drain- 
ing was to cause the water to enter the drains from above as 
quickly as possible, and therefore, when tiles or stones were used, 
some more porous material, such as straw or bushes, was placed 
over them. The object of the Deanston system is to cause the 
water to enter the drains from the side, and the tiles or stones 
are therefore covered with the most clayey portions of the soil, 
thrown out of the drains. The rapid entrance of water from 
above being thus prevented, the obstruction of the drain by earth 
carried into it with the water is avoided; and other advantages 
are secured which attend the filtration of the rain water through 
the soil. This water holds in solution oxygen and carbonic acid, 
and contains, as Liebig has shown, a portion of carbonate of am- 
monia; and, although the absolute quantity of this last is minute, 
compared with the bulk of the water, the amount supplied by the 
annual fall of rain is sufficient, supposing it all absorbed by the 
plants, to furnish the larger portion of the nitrogen required by 
the crop. When the water which falls from the atmosphere is 
rapidly carried off, either by open furrows, or covered drains, so 
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constructed that they receive it nearly as rapidly as open furrows, 
the injurious effects, both chemical and mechanical, which stag- 
nant water produces on the soil, are, it is true, prevented ; but 
the soil, at he same time, loses the benefit of the chemical com- 
binations formed in it by the oxygen, carbonic acid, and am- 
monia contained in the rain water ; compounds which either exer- 
cise a beneficial influence directly on vegetation, or produce the 
same effects indirectly by neutralizing noxious substances present 
in the soil. The finer particles, too, of the earth and of the manure 
are either carried away in the open drains, to the detriment of 
the soil, or introduced into the covered drains, which they obstruct 
when the water enters rapidly from above. But when, as in the 
Deanston system, the drain is so constructed that the water can 
only enter it, after slowly percolating the soil, its injurious effects 
are obviated, and its beneficial influence secured. 

After the interval of a year, the operation of subsoil ploughin 
is performed. This consists in loosening the sub-soil to the depth 
of sixteen inches, by means of a strong plough, drawn by four or 
six horses, which follows in the furrow made by the ordinary 
plough, and having no mould-board, breaks up the subsoil with- 
out bringing it to the surface. The direction of the ploughing is 
transverse to that of the drains, towards which the water filtering 
through the soil is thus conducted ; and, during its slow passage, 
the chemical and mechanical changes are effected, which are so 
beneficial to vegetation ; while, by the loosening which the sub- 
soil receives, a wider range is afforded to the roots in which to 
seek for nourishment. The land is now rendered so porous that it 
is no longer necessary to plough it into ridges with intervening 
furrows, But it may be laid as flat as those soils which lie upon a 
naturally absorbent subsoil. Water-furrows may now be dis- 
pensed with. The texture of the soil is moreover improved, in 
most cases, by blending clay and sand, which were before ar- 
ranged in separate layers. A stiff clay, difficult to work, is thus 
converted into a friable loam ; and, even in those cases, where no 
intermixture of siliceous matter takes place, the expansion of the 
water which percolates the soil has a tendency to separate its par- 
ticles, and render it more friable. After the lapse of a few years, 
when the chemical and mechanical changes are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, and the subsoil, previously sterile from want of exposure 
to the atmosphere, is sufficiently improved, portions of it are 
brought to the surface by means of deep ploughing with the or- 
dinary implement ; and thus a cultivated soil is obtained, of twice 
or thrice the depth of that previously turned over by the plough. 

Such is the Deanston system invented by Mr. Smith, described 
by him before the committee of the House of Commons in 1836, 
and in his lectures to Farmers’ clubs, and at agricultural meet- 
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ings, and matured by extended experience as an agricultural 
engineer, a profession to which he is now applying himself. At 
the time he was examined before the Committee, his system had 
been in operation, upon his own farm, somewhat more than six 
years ; and the results produced by it had caused it to be exten- 
sively adopted in the surrounding district. Mr. Smith’s land, 
previously not worth more than 5s. an acre, had been rendered 
worth full 40s. Since then, the system has spread rapidly over 
Scotland. In Ayrshire alone, fifty manufactories of draining 
tiles have been established, which, it is calculated, produce tiles 
sufficient for draining twelve thousand acres annually. Even in 
Ireland the work of improvement by draining has commenced. 
In England, there has been much talking about it; and the in- 
genuity of our mechanics has been put to the stretch to invent 
machinery for the manufacture of draining tiles. These efforts 
have been attended with considerable success, and considerable 
reduction in the price of tiles; but the actual work of draining 
proceeds but slowly, and much of that which is performed, is 
performed very inefficiently, with a view to present relief rather 
than permanent advantage. 

Like all improvements in agriculture, the Deanston system 
spreads more rapidly in North than in South Britain. The ra- 
pidity with which agricultural improvements are adopted among 
a people proverbially so cautious as the Scotch, and the tardiness 
of their progress in England, while improvements in manufac- 
turing processes are, in the same country, so eagerly adopted, is 
a curious fact, of which it is difficult to offer a satisfactory expla- 
nation. There appears to be a peculiar repugnance among our 
agricultural brethren of the South, to every improvement which 
originates north of the Tweed ; and the Deanston system has not 
fared any better than others. Some deny its merits altogether ; 
others consider that, though adapted to the soils of Scotland, it 
is not suited to those of England; others admit its merits in 
both countries, and declare that draining lies at the foundation 
of all improvement in cultivation, but nibble at the originality of 
the invention, and would rob Mr. Smith of the honour of it. 
Draining, by means of covered drains, laid at frequent and re- 
gular intervals, had long been practised in Suffolk and Essex, 
under the name of land-ditching. The drains were in general 
shallow, though in each of these counties, one or two old men 
have been found, who remember the use of deep drains, thus 
proving them to be a deviation from the general practice. There 
was no breaking up of the subsoil, in connexion with the drain- 
ing. Drains constructed of tiles, laid in the furrows between 
the ridges of arable land, had also been long practised in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and other midland counties. In many other places, 
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too, it had been the custom to loosen the soil, without under- 
draining it, by means of two ploughs of the ordinary construction, 
one following in the wake of the other, and having its mould- 
board removed ; and in Lancashire, a subsoil plough had actually 
been used for the same purpose. 

It is therefore contended, that the Deanston system—which 
employs parallel, frequent, and equidistant drains, filled with per- 
manent materials, which combines these drains with subsoil 
ploughing; dispenses with the necessity of water furrows, and of 
aying the land in ~~ and gradually increases the depth of 
the cultivated soil—is but a return to the “ old English” system 
of thorough-draining ; that it possesses no claims to originality, 
and that Mr. Smith is not the inventor of it, although he knew 
nothing about the land-ditching of Suffolk, or the parallel drains 
of Huntingdonshire, or the “ mining plough” of Lancashire ; and 
though he combined these different members, which had pre- 
viously only existed disjointedly, into one system, gave to it ge- 
neral principles, brought it under public notice, and has laboured 
energetically to promote its general diffusion. For the same 
reasons it has been contended, that Watt is not the inventor of 
the steam-engine, and that England is not its birth-place. 

Nowhere in England has any considerable extent of land been 
brought under the operations of the Deanston system in the same 
po gy sap but experiments have been made, upon a small 
scale, in so many localities, with such complete success, as to 
show that it is capable of general application. The results are 
recorded in the sever of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. In Cumberland, land belonging to Sir James Graham, 
worth not more than 4s. 6d. an acre, produced the first year, after 
draining and subsoiling, a crop of potatoes considerably above an 
average, though the season was bad, and the neighbouring crops 
below an average. The land was let the following year at a rent 
of 20s., the cost of improvement having been £6, 18s. 4d. the 
acre. In Yorkshire, land belonging to Mr. Denison at Kilnwick 
Percy, worth 2s. 6d. an acre, was raised in value, by the same 

rocess, to 20s. At Hutton Bushel, land belonging to Mr. Croft, 
arely worth 5s. an acre, was let, after draining and subsoiling, 
for 21s.; the expenditure being, in each case, under six pounds. 

Eighty-nine acres, on the farm of Oakley Park, Shropshire, 
were drained and subsoiled by the Hon. Robert Clive, at an 
average cost of £6, 1s. 9d.the acre. As.the farm is in hand, the 
results cannot be stated in the form of increased rent ; but a great 
increase has taken place in the produce of all the crops. Thistles 
and coltsfoot have nearly disappeared ; open ditches are dispensed 
with, and the land, though laid quite flat, without furrows, sus- 
tains no injury in the wettest season ; added to which, the crops 
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of corn come to maturity sooner, by some weeks, than on the 
neighbouring lands which have not been drained. 

Sir James Graham is not the only Cincinnatus in the Cabinet. 
The Premier himself beguiles his leisure with the subsoil plough, 
and has recorded the success of his operations in the Journal of 
the Agricultural Society. In consequence of a hint suggested 
to him by Dr. Buckland, Sir Robert Peel selected a field of the 
worst land on his estate, and upon the tenant declining to under- 
take the improvement of it, under his direction, as too costly for 
his means, took it into his own hands and commenced operations. 
The result was highly satisfactory. The crop of turnips, though 
raised under the disadvantage of late sowing, and a bad season, 
was four times as great as any which the Jand had previously 
——— and the succeeding crops have been proportionally 

ood. 
. Dr. Buckland, if we may credit report, has been equally suc- 
cessful in improving his own land, as in suggesting improvements 
to others. We have heard that a farm recently purchased by 
him in Oxfordshire, has been let at a rent which will yield five 
per cent. on the total expenditure for purchase and improve- 
ments. 

Examples of the benefits derived from irrigation, in connexion 
with draining, are afforded by the operations of Lord Hatherton 
at Teddesley, and the Duke of Portland at Clipstone. At Ted- 
desley, the rental of 467 acres was raised, by these means, from 
£254 to £689, by an outlay not exceeding £1733. At Clipstone 
the expenditure has been larger, and the increased value smaller 
in proportion, but still it has been attended with considerable 
profit. It amounted to £39,297. With this expenditure, 300 
acres of water meadow have been formed out of a boggy valle 
and barren hill-side, part of a farm of 1487 acres, which yielded, 
in its original state, a rent of £346. The net produce of these 
300 acres of water meadow, after deducting all expenses, except 
rates and taxes, is estimated at £11, 14s. the acre, while the grass 
grown ype them, and consumed by cattle in the yards, is the 
means of fertilizing 1500 acres of poor land, held in connexion 
with them. 

These two cases are cited as evidence of the profit attending 
the application of capital to the improvement of land, not as 
examples of the success of the Deanston system. Whitfield Farm 
in Gloucestershire, the property of Lord Ducie, exhibits the ap- 
plication of that system on a larger scale than we have heard of 
any where else in England. Although the operations on this 
farm have been made known to the public through various chan- 
nels, we shall dwell on them somewhat in detail, because they 
place in a striking light the advantages which the landlord, the 
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tenant, the agricultural labourer, the capitalist, and the commu- 
nity in general, would derive from the conversion to arable cul- 
ture, under a proper rotation, of a vast quantity of land now in a 
state of pasture, and under dairy management, yielding little 
produce, and employing few labourers. 

Mr. Morton, under whose superintendence these improve- 
ments were effected, and who is now, we believe, the tenant of 
the farm, has described its past and present condition in two of 
the works which we have prefixed to this article. It had been 
occupied as a dairy farm for twenty years, by the same tenant, 
under a yearly tenure. It consisted of 232 acres, of which 164 
were a and 68 arable. The rent was £200, the poor’s 
rate £28, and the tithe £33. The expenses and produce, during 
the twenty years of this occupancy, are thus estimated, from the 
statements of the tenant, and Mr. Morton’s own observations :— 


EXPENSES. 
Two men by the year, at 9s. each per week ; one 

boy at 3s.; two women at 3s. each, é £75 8 0 
Say four men in harvest, for ten weeks each, 12s. 24 0 0 
Tradesmen’s bills—carpenter, blacksmith, and 

horse and cow doctor’s bill, ‘ J 15 0 0 
Housekeeping—say for four, at 4s. each per week, 41 12 0 
Forty bushels of malt at 7s., ° ‘ 14 0 0 

£170 0 0 
PRODUCE. 
The 25 cows kept, had averaged for the last 20 

years no more than 2} ewt. of cheese each— 

62} ewt. at 50s., ‘ ‘ £156 5 0 
The butter of 25 cows, at 30s. each, . 37 10 0 
A fat pig sold for every five cows—five pigs at 

£3 each, ; . . ; 15 0 0 
Eighteen calves at 10s. each, . , 9 0 0 
Seven old cows, or young heifers and calves, sold 

at £9 each, . ‘j 4 . 63 0 O 
Wheat, 168 bushels at 7s., ; ‘ 58 16 O 
Barley, 80 ,, As., . , 16 0 0 
Eight acres of potatoes let to cottagers, dunged 

at £7, , ‘ . ‘ 56 0 0 
Ten acres not dunged, at L.4, . ° 40 0 0 
Eight acres of teazels at 30s., ‘ ; 12 0 0 


——__ — 


Deduct expenses of cultivation, £170 0 0 £463 11 0 
3 Yent and taxes, 265 0 0 








£28 1F 0 
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This sum of £28, with the £41, charged for housekeeping, was 
the tenant’s sole remuneration for his time and skill, such as it 
was, and capital estimated at £700. 

The total expense incurred in the improvement of this farm 
has been as follows :— 


LANDLORD’s EXPENDITURE IN PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT. 


Roads and bridges, : ° ‘ £451 3 4 
Grubbing of hedges and roots, . , 576 15 7 
Draining, , ; ‘ 2066 6 11 
Levelling and permanent improvements, . 837 19 5 
Fences and walling, . ‘ : 110 15 11 
Subsoil ploughing, : ‘ R 181 2 10 
Liming, . , ‘ ° . 625 17 6 
House and buildings, : , ; 2978 9 8 

£7828 11 2 


The operations commenced in 1839. In 1840, the farm was 
valued for the poor’s rate at a gross annual value of £200. Its 
assessable value at £160. In 1843, when the improvements 
were nearly completed, the same surveyor revalued it, by order 
of the county committee for the poor’s rate, at a gross value of 
£564, and an assessable value of £504. The difference between 
the value of the farm at these two periods is very nearly 4} per 
cent. on the total outlay, for these permanent improvements, 
which has been nearly as much as would have been required to 
bring so much waste land without either fences or buildings into 
a state of cultivation. The first question is, what interest has 
this outlay yielded to the landlord ? 


The rent paid by the preceding tenant was £200 0 0 


Rent of a portion of another farm added to 


Whitfield, ‘ ° ‘ 30 0 0 
Five per cent. on L.7828, ° ° 391 0 0 
£621 0 0 

Second valuation as above, : , 564 0 0 
Less than 5 per cent. on the total outlay, £57 0 0 


This difference of £57 is the interest of 5 per cent. on £1140, 
a sum which may be fairly charged for that portion of the expen- 
diture on the buildings, which must have been incurred to put 
them into tenantable repair, had no improvement of the land 
taken place; and, for certain portions of expenditure incurred 
under the same head, which were not necessary under any cir- 
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cumstances. The increased value may therefore be fairly stated 
as equal to 5 per cent. on the landlord’s outlay. Deduct the total 
amount expended on the buildings, and the increased value ex- 
ceeds 5 per cent. on the outlay. We have dwelt upon this point, 
because there is a certain class of agriculturists, to whom the 
results attending the expenditure of capital in the improvement 
of this farm are a great eyesore, and who deny that the landlord 
has been remunerated for it. Let us now consider how the ten- 
ant is to be enabled, by increased produce, to pay this additional 
rent, and to make a profit of 10 per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed by him, which is more than five times that of the former 
tenant. Besides this profit, he ought to make 10 per cent. on his 
dead stock, to cover wear and tear, and 5 per cent. on his live 
stock, to cover casualties. 

The farm now consists of 270 acres, of which 120 are annually 
under wheat—the only description of grain grown upon it—120 
under root crops and clover, 20 in permanent pasture, and the 
rest roads and buildings. The crop of wheat, for the last four 
years, has averaged 40 bushels an acre, with the prospect that 
the yield of the crop now being thrashed, will be superior to any 
yet obtained. Forty bushels an acre on 120 acres, amount to 
4800 bushels. The 168 bushels of wheat and 80 bushels of bar- 
ley obtained from the arable portion of the farm by the former 
tenant, may be considered equal to 208 bushels of wheat. The 
farm, therefore, now produces full twenty-three times as much corn 
as it produced under the old system of management; while the 
half of it under roots and clover, maintains more live stock than 
were kept upon it while it was in grass. 

The labourer has benefited by the change, as well as the land- 
lord and the tenant. The number of labourers employed on it, 
as a dairy farm, was equivalent to three men, two women, and 
one boy for the whole year. The average number employed 
now is twelve men, nine women, and five boys. The wages 
of a man under the former tenancy were nine shillings a-week, 
with wheat at 56s. the quarter. The present tenant pays 12s. 
and 14s. a-week, with 50s. as the average price of wheat, being 
satisfied from what he has seen in Lincolnshire, that the work 
of a well-fed labourer is the cheapest. 

Let us now turn our attention to the amount of surplus pro- 
duce derived from this farm under the two different systems of 
cultivation, above the wants of the labourers employed in pro- 
ducing it. In making this comparison, we shall consider the 


number of men employed in each case, as representing so many 
families of five individuals each, no member of which derives any 

ortion of his subsistence from any other source than agricultural 
Sour and we shall take the annual consumption of each indi- 
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vidual at six bushels of wheat. We have already stated that the 
grain produced on Whitfield under the old system, was equal to 
no more than 208 bushels of wheat. Deducting the seed from 
this at the rate of three bushels the acre, and supposing that the 
five horses kept on the farm consumed no corn, as they probably 
did not, there would remain 145 bushels, 90 of which would be the 
annual consumption of fifteen persons contained in three families. 
The surplus is 55 bushels ; which would be equal, on a farm of 
the present size of Whitfield, to 63 bushels, or the consumption 
of little more than two families. 

Deducting from the 120 acres now under wheat, 20 acres as 
necessary to produce the corn for the horses — in culti- 
vating the farm, and deducting seed at two bushels the acre— 
though no more than a bushel and a half is sown to obtain the 
present splendid crops—we shall have still 3760 bushels, and the 
surplus produce, after deducting six bushels each for the 60 per- 
sons contained in the 12 families supported by labour on the farm, 
will be 3400 bushels, or sufficient for the consumption of 113 
non-agricultural families. 

It may perhaps be objected, that in comparing the corn raised 
on a dairy farm with that raised on an arable farm, the estimate 
above given of the much larger surplus produce of the latter is 
fallacious. Let us therefore endeavour to compare the relative 
se pry of live stock in each case. ‘The produce of the pasture 
and of old Whitfield was sold in the form of cheese and butter, 
a few calves, and fat pigs, and the heifers and old ewes not re- 
quired to keep up the dairy “ pack.” 

The produce of the live stock now maintained upon that por- 
tion of the farm devoted to roots and clover, goes to market in 
the shape of mutton, beef, and wool. In order to compare the 
amount in each case, we must reduce each description of stock 
to sheep, according to the rates stated in Mr. Morton’s first re- 
port, allowing twelve sheep for a cow, ten for a fatting ox, eight 
for a three-year-old heifer, &c. At this rate, deducting the 
horses in each case at the rate of eight sheep each, and allowing 
that the clover now keeps ten sheep to the acre, (which it does, ) 
for the six summer months, and that the root crops keep the 
same number for the winter, we shall find that the former pas- 
ture of the farm was equal to the support of 384 sheep, or 446 on 
a farm of the present size of Whitfield, and that its present green 
crops are equal to the support of 700 sheep all the year round. 
The balance, therefore, is again greatly in favour of the present 
system, as regards the production of animal food, as well as 
grain. If, however, we suppose the amount of live stock in each 
case to be only equal, we have the important and undeniable 
fact, that Whitfield, as an arable farm, supplies 120 more families 
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with food than it fed before,* nine of which have obtained in- 
creased employment on the farm by its conversion from pasture, 
and 103 are dependent on other occupations. 

Applying these proportions to our annual increase of popula- 
tion, which amounts to 200,000 individuals, or 40,000 families, 
we find that to feed them with wheat of our own growth by the 
conversion of pasture land to tillage, we should obtain increased 
agricultural employment for less than 17,000 persons, and food, 
not only for them, but for more than 183,000 not employed in 
agriculture. 

To accomplish this, it will be necessary to break up annually 
357 such farms, at an outlay, on the part of the landlord, varying 
from £10 to £15 an acre, with the present state of the buildings. 
If we estimate it nearly as high as at Whitfield, or £7000 each 
farm, which exceeds £20 an acre, £2,500,000 will be required 
for buildings and permanent improvements. Should these farms 
be as much encumbered with hedge-row timber as Whitfield, 
nearly half the capital necessary for these improvements might 
be raised from that source. 

The tenants will require an additional capital of very nearly 
one million, estimating it at £2800 each farm. 

The propriety of making wheat the exclusive grain crop, ac- 
cording to the present practice of Whitfield, is questionable. If, 
according to the most general practice, one half only of the land 
under corn were sown with wheat, and the rest with barley or 
oats, the quantity of pasture land which it would be necessary to 
break up annually, in order to supply the increasing population 
with home-grown wheat, must of course be doubled, and the three 
millions and a half of capital, required for this purpose, between 
the landlord and the tenant, would be increased to seven millions. 

Whitfield farm may be regarded as representing a class of soils 
amounting to many millions of acres, which will employ the 
maximum amount of capital, and yield, at the same time, the 
maximum of increased employment for agricultural labourers, 
and of food for those portions of the population not engaged in 
agriculture. There is, however, a large extent of arable land in 
England which would require no greater outlay than five or six 
pounds an acre, by the landlord, in draining, together with as 
much tenant’s capital, in addition to that at present possessed 
by them, as nl raise the total sum per acre to ten pounds, 
between landlord and tenant, in order to increase the produce of 
wheat by eight bushels the acre, and the produce of other crops 
in the same proportion. Supposing this land cultivated on the 
four course rotation, and that 200,000 persons consume annually 





* Old Whitfield, 3 agricultural, 2 non-agricultural, families ; New Whitfield, 12 
agricultural, 113 non-agricultural. The family of the tenant is not included among 
the agricultural Jabourers in either case. 
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150,000 quarters of wheat, the increased produce would be 
obtained from the investment of 6,000,000 annually in the im- 
proved cultivation of 600,000 acres; but the increased employ- 
ment for agricultural labourers would be but trifling compared 
with that which would be afforded by breaking up old pasture ; 
there would, in fact, be scarcely any, after the completion of the 
temporary work of draining. Still, however, it would be consid- 
erable, as the greatest portion of the money thus expended would 
be for labour. It onal also be so far permanent, that when the 
draining of one portion of land was completed, the same expen- 
diture would be required for others, so long as there was a de- 
mand for produce, and land remained capable of improvement. 
If, as would probably be the case, our increased supplies should 
be drawn from the improvement of pasture and arable land, in 
nearly equal proportions, we should obtain sufficient wheat for our 
annually increasing numbers, and increased permanent agricul- 
tural employment for eight and a half per cent. of them, by 
the annual investment in improved agriculture, of a sum of 
between six and seven millions. Is the capability of this coun- 
try to apply that sum annually to this purpose questioned? Let 
the question be answered by the seventy millions expended during 
ten years in the railways completed, by the thirty millions now 
expending on those in progress, by the twenty millions invested 
in foreign railways, and the fifty millions lent to foreign govern- 
ments, more than half of which may be considered as a gift, since 
there is little prospect of repayment of the principal where no 
interest is paid. 

We may therefore safely conclude, from the preceding state- 
ments and calculations, that the soil of these islands is capable, 
by means of capital judiciously applied to its improvement, of 
feeding their population for we generations, even though it 
should continue to increase at the present rate ; that we possess 
no lack of the capital necessary to call forth these resources ; that 
capital so invested will be safely and profitably employed ; that 
farms of from 250 to 500 acres yield, on the most improved sys- 
tem of cultivation, so large an amount of produce above the con- 
sumption of those employed in raising it, that such a system of 
cultivation cannot be successfully carried on without a large body 
of non-agricultural consumers ; and that the utmost extension of 
this system of agriculture cannot furnish employment to our 
— without the aid of commerce and manufactures ; and, 
astly, that when these, which have hitherto been progressively 
increasing, shall become stationary, or begin to decline, the only 
resources for employing the multitudes to which they have hither- 
to furnished subsistence, will consist in extended emigration to 
the colonies, or the conversion of the discarded manufacturers and 
surplus agricultural labourers into cultivators of garden farms of 
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such a size as to employ the labour of the whole family in cultivat- 
ing them, and, at the same time, to afford little surplus produce. 

It forms no part of our present plan to discuss the relative 
merits of colonization and the system of garden farms, or the 
much talked of allotment system ; and we shall dismiss the sub- 
ject with this remark, that if these kind of farms and spade hus- 
bandry yield, as some contend, the largest amount of surplus pro- 
duce, and enable the tenant to pay the highest rents, it follows, 
that they must require a greater non-agricultural population to 
consume that produce. 

The following considerations will show the superior advantage 
to the landlord of a real advance of rent, arising from an increase 
of produce obtained by the application of additional capital at 
smaller comparative cost, over a merely nominal advance—for 
such it is—arising from increased prices. 

Rent is that portion of the produce which remains after de- 
ducting the expenses of cultivation, and a fair remuneration to 
the tenant for his time, skill, and capital. This portion varies 
on different soils, with the amount of their natural fertility, and 
the labour attending their cultivation. The amount of money 
rent is the value of the landlord’s portion of the produce, at a 
presumed average price, for a future period, deduced from the 
ascertained average price of a corresponding preceding period. 
Fluctuations, during the continuance of a lease, in the value of 
agricultural produce, arising from political causes, such as war or 
peace, contraction or expansion of the currency, a languid or 
active state of commerce and manufactures, affecting the demand 
for produce, derange the money engagements between landlord 
and tenant, occasioning one to gain an advantage over the other, 
and to obtain a larger - ho of the produce than was contemplated 
in the agreement between them. Vy ariation of price, arising from 
the fluctuations of seasons, are presumed to be provided for in 
fixing the average price at which the landlord’s share of the 
produce is to be valued. 

If three bushels of wheat be his share on land of a given qua- 
lity, and from all or any of the political causes above mentioned, 
a eo pre advance take place in the price of wheat, from 5s. 
a bushel to 10s., and if the landlord, from the determination of 
the tenure, have it in his power to increase the rent from 15s. to 
30s., his income is nominally doubled, but his rent consists of 
only the same quantity of produce ; and as a permanent advance 
in the price of eran Heol produce is usually accompanied by a 
a advance in the other necessaries and most of the 
uxuries of life, his increased rent gives him no greater command 
over these. It is different, however, with improvements in agri- 
culture, which either increase produce, or diminish the expense 
of producing it, or effect both these results together. A larger 
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amount of produce is thus set free for the payment of rent, and 
the landlord’s share is increased. The tenant, who has acquired 
by lease the possession, for a period of years, of land worth three 
bushels of wheat, under the usual mode of cultivation, and adopts 
another, which increases the free produce to six bushels, derives, 
as he ought, the first benefit from the improvement. But the 
landlord is the ultimate gainer, at the expiration of the lease, 
when he lets his land for six bushels instead of three. If the 
= of agricultural produce fall one half, the money value of 

is income remains the same; if they continue stationary it is 
doubled ; if they be doubled it is quadrupled; but in each case 
it will command the same amount of agricultural produce, which 
will be double what he could have purchased had no improve- 
ment in cultivation taken place. 

The advance of rents which took place during the war was, in 
some districts, only nominal, arising from increased price, un- 
attended with any increase of free produce. In others, it arose 
from a combination of the two causes. That portion of the in- 
crease which depended on increased price has vanished, while 
that which arises from the increased productiveness of the soil has 
been permanent. 

The late Lord Leicester commenced farming in 1778, because 
the tenant of the farm, which is now Holkham Park, refused to 
take a new lease at 5s. the acre ;* the rent under the expiring 
lease having been 3s. and that under the lease which preceded 
it ls. 6d. ‘This advance in the value of land which continued to 
be cultivated on the old wretched system of a succession of corn 
crops, followed by an occasional fallow, or rest under natural 
pasture, when its productive powers appeared exhausted, arose 
from an increase in the price of corn, occasioned by that remark- 
able development of commerce and manufactures, with their at- 
tendant increase of population, which commenced about the 
accession of George the Third. The average price of wheat had 
advanced from 37s. 6d. to 51s. the quarter, and from occasional 
exporters of corn, we became, from that time, a permanently 
importing country. This increased price, by directing attention 
to agriculture, gave the first stimulus to those improvements 
tiem, with an average price of corn about the same as when 
alease of Holkham Park was refused by the tenant at 5s. the 
acre, enable the cultivators of adjoining land of the same descrip- 
tion, to pay rents equal to four or five times that amount. 

The change was effected by dressing these light sands with 
clay and chalk marl, which abound in the substrata of the county ; 
by the use of bone-dust and other extrancous manures; by the 


* On the Improvements which have taken place in West Norfolk, by the Right 
Hon. Earl Spencer, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, vol iii, part i. 
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extended growth of turnips and clover, which maintain a large 
amount of live stock; by the introduction of improved breeds of 
sheep and cattle, fattening at an earlier age, with a smaller con- 
sumption of food; and by discontinuing the practice of taking 
more than one crop of corn without the intervention of a manure- 
producing crop. By these means, soils previously capable of 
growing only scanty crops of rye, have been made to yield, on 
an average, four — of wheat to the acre. The improve- 
ments commenced on Lord Leicester’s estate have spread over 
the whole maritime district contiguous to the ports of Brancaster, 
Wells, Blakeney, and Cley, which now makes large exports of 
wheat to London and the north of England, besides supporting 
an increased population consuming no other grain. Before these 
improvements commenced, the peasantry lived upon rye bread, 
and the small quantity of wheat consumed in the district was 
imported. So slowly, however, did they spread, that after Lord 
Leicester had proved that wheat could be successfully grown 
upon the Holkham soil, it was nine years before he could 
induce a single tenant farmer to follow his example. Nor would 
example alone have prevailed, without the aid of covenants in 
his leases, prescribing a given system of cultivation. Equally 
tardy are the English farmers of the present day in adoptin 
improvements by which an increased produce might be ditinal 
from the heavy soils, while, at the end of nine years, the popu- 
lation becomes so much increased as to require an increased 
supply of 1,500,000 quarters annually, which we are obliged 
to import from abroad. 

The rental of the Holkham estate, when Lord Leicester suc- 
ceeded to it, was £2200, but before his death it had reached ten 
times that amount; and the value of the annual thinnings of 
the plantations exceeded the rental of the estate at the time the 
wed of improvement commenced. The example set there has 


been followed in Lincolnshire upon similar light soils lying _ 


the chalk and the oolites, and the pupils have, during the last 
thirty years, outstripped their masters, and have carried the 
management of that description of soils to such a degree of per- 
fection as to cause the county of Lincoln to rank as the best cul- 
tivated, taking it as a whole, of any in Britain. 

Large tracts of land, which, thirty years ago, were heath and 
rabbit warren, have been converted into highly cultivated farms, 
and this during a period which, generally speaking, has been one 
of low prices and agricultural distress. The superiority of the 
light-land culture of Lincolnshire over that of Norfolk, arises 
chiefly from deep ploughing, and is evinced by the fact, that, 
with worse markets, the tenantry pay equal rents for soils of the 
same quality, and give higher wages to their labourers. Wages 
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in Norfolk are from 9s. to 10s., and in Lincolnshire from 12s. to 
14s. a-week. 

The improved agriculture of Scotland and Northumberland 
was nearly contemporaneous in its origin with that of West Nor- 
folk. It arose from the exertions of a number of spirited indivi- 
duals, attracted to a country thinly peopled, unexhausted of its 
fertility, and almost in a state of nature ; and to the liberal encou- 
ragement which they received from the owners of the soil, who 
granted them long leases of large tracts of land, of sufficient ex- 
tent to afford full scope for their industry and enterprize, and to 

ermit their operations to be conducted with economy and effect, 

he principles of improvement were the same as in Norfolk, to 
whieh have been added deeper ploughing, a greater attention to 
the economy of labour by means of machinery, and the proper 
position and aa of the farm buildings, together with an 
improved mode of cultivating turnips, by which heavier average 
crops, by several tons per acre, are raised than in Norfolk, where 
agriculture in general is now as much behind that of the North as 
it was in advance of it at the time these improvements commenced 
in both districts. 

We have shown the great advance of rent which they have 
produced in Norfolk. A paper by Mr. Grey of Dilston in the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,* contains a very 
interesting account of the increased rents which have arisen out 
of them in Northumberland. 

The farm of Wark, consisting of 1200 acres, was rented, up to 
1786, at £800. It then advanced to £1000; in 1812 it was let 
for £3200. Within the same period, the estate of Pawson, con- 
sisting of good turnip land and sheep pasture, advanced from 
£560 to £2140. The following statements are also given by 
Mr. Grey, respecting the rentals of two detached portions of the 
Greenwich Hospital estates for land alone, exclusive of minerals 
and fishings, at intervals of twenty years, from 1735 to the pre- 
sent time :— 


Spindleton in 
borough £590 £620 £885 £2077 £3838 £3254 
war 
Scremerston, 5 
miles rm | 9 £467 £775 £1560 £3405 £2912 
Berwick, 


In 1735 the wy part of the last estate consisted of unre- 
claimed moor. The highest rental here given did not continue 
long, as some of the tenants failed, and others abandoned their 


. 





* Jour. Roy. Ag. Soc., vol. ii, part i. 
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engagements. The following table exhibits the lettings of a num- 
ber of other farms between 1772 and 1841 :— 





| 
| 1772-8, 1798-4. | 1805. | 1814-5. | 1835-6. | 1840-1. 





























Newton, > . | £450 £750 &... £1400 | £1150 | £1200 
Turvielaws, . ° 340 550 | ae 960 830 900 
Chillingham Barns, 
ofitclay, . 400 550 tes 900 800 
t Lilburn, turnip 
loam, oe 360 800 1600 1200 1050 
Wooperton, turnip 
loam, os te 240 |. 400 1200 800 800 
Fenton Demese, par : whe 
wet and strong, . 350 500 soe 600 600 
Fenton Townland, . 450 800 dil 1600 1050 1050 
Doddington, South, one 750 ose 1500 1200 
Doddington, North, ae 1200 | 2000 1500 
Horton, turnip loam pane 650 | 2000 1800 1715 
Average Price of| s. d.| 8 d. | Ss djs dad. | 8 ad | 8 
Wheat, - «| 388 8} 4911 87 7 | 69 2 | 4310 | 66 4 
| | 





In all these cases a rapid advance, varying however with the 
quality of the land, and its previous condition, has been followed 
by a subsequent decline, in consequence of the decline of prices 
at the termination of the war ; but that there has been a real ad- 
vance of rent, arising from increased productiveness, and inde- 
_ pendent of the price of corn, is evident from the average price of 
wheat at the corresponding periods which we have placed at the 
bottom of the snes table of rentals. 

These statements of Arr. Grey place, ina strong point of view, 
the superiority, to which we have before alluded, of the light and 
dry soils adapted to the turnip husbandry, over the heavy wheat 
lands which were previously in the highest repute. The latter are 
the soils on which the greatest reduction has taken place in con- 
sequence of the decline of prices, from their culminating point, 
while good turnip loams, like Wooperton and Horton in the pre- 
ceding table, have more nearly maintained their value. To these 
may be added the following case of seven farms belonging to Earl 
Grey, whick produced, in the beginning of the present century, 
a rental of £5560, and which are now let for £12,057; while 
seven other farms, not adapted to the cultivation of turnips, have 
only advanced from £3935 to £4642. The rental of these 
estates prior to 1786 is not ascertained, but is considered to have 
been less than one-third of their present value. The greatest re- 
duction, following a rapid rise, with which Mr. Grey is acquaint- 
ed, is on a farm of 1480 acres, consisting of one-third good land, 
but rather wet, one-third tolerably good, and one-third very bad ; 
none of it good turnip soil, though turnips are grown upon it ex- 
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tensively. In 1786 the rent of this farm was £850, in 1795 
£900, in 1807 £2400, since which time it has been reduced to 
£1600, and is now let as low as £1250. 

So sensible are the farmers of the North of the importance of 
the turnip crop, that the principal improvements which have taken 
place there, during the last twenty years, have been directed to 
the extension of the growth of turnips, to soils not naturally 
adapted to it, by effective draining and subsoil ploughing. In 
England, not only is this mode of improvement neglected, and its 
efficacy disputed, but the culture of turnips is very imperfectly 
carried on upon a large portion of the light and dry turnip soils. 

The advocates for the maintenance of artificial remunerating 
prices, by means of restrictions on the free interchange of the = 
duce of the earth between nations—an object which, with all their 
legislation during the last thirty years, they have not been able 
to accomplish—trequently put forth statements to show how rent 
would be entirely annihilated by a reduction of the average price 
of wheat, 10s. a quarter, below that which, for the time being, is 
fixed on as the remunerating price. We will, therefore, on the 
other hand, endeavour to show the efficacy of an increased pro- 
duce, obtained by the application of an additional dose of capital, 
in enabling the tenant to meet such a reduction. We will take 
the case of strong wet land, yielding, on an average, three quar- 
ters of wheat, and paying a rent of 20s. an acre, with the average 
price of 60s. A reduction of the price to 50s. diminishes the re- 
turns on the wheat crop 30s., and thus both the rent and 10s. of 
the tenant’s profit are gone. Let the landlord, however, expend 
ten pounds an acre in draining and deepening the soil, charging 
the tenant 5 per cent. on the outlay, and let the tenant increase 
the capital employed by him in cultivation, by five pounds the 
acre, and the average produce will be increased, as we have seen 
it increased at Whitfield, to five quarters an acre. The difference 
in value between a crop of three quarters and a crop of five quar- 
ters, at 50s., amounts to five pounds, and the tenant gains by this 
increased produce as follows :— 


The old rent and the profit destroyed by the reduction 


of the averages from 60s. to 50s., , . £110 0 
Additional rent, at 5 per cent on the landlord’s out- 

lay, ; ; : : : ; 010 0 
Ten per cent. on the tenant’s additional capital of £5 

the acre. ; ‘ ; . ° 010 O 
Five per cent. to cover casualties on his increased 

stock, . : j ; = " 0 5 






Additional profit, 
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There would be no increased expense of cultivation, except that 
of harvesting, thrashing, and marketing five quarters instead of 
three, which is too insignificant to be taken into account ; while, 
on the other hand, the labour previously required to work the 
soil, will be diminished one-fifth by the greater friability induced. 

The great obstacle to improvements, by which such an increased 
produce might be obtained, as would more than counterbalance 
any diminution of price which would follow a repeal of the corn 
laws—if such repeal would have the effect of oilenies the aver- 

s below their present level—consists in the want of capital on 
the part of the landlords and tenants to carry these improvements 
into effect. It is notorious that, as a body, the landed, gentry are 
worse off for ready money than any other class of the community ; 
and it may be safely affirmed, that they are the poorer for the 
high prices of the war. The rapid increase of their incomes, 
which they supposed would be indefinitely progressive, tempted 
them into expensive habits, of which they have been unable to 
divest themselves, now that the golden tide has ebbed from beneath 
them. The tenants are no better off than the landlords. They 
aa oy for a time, while the advance of price was progressive, 

ut their rents were soon advanced in proportion, and when the 
revulsion came, the first brunt of it fell on them; and they 
could obtain no reduction of rent till it became evident that their 
resources were nearly exhausted. Many of them had borrowed 
a large portion of the capital required to stock their land; that 
stock was depreciated in value full 30 per cent.; and fixed money 
engagements of this kind, requiring, as well as their rents, one- 
third more produce for their discharge than was necessary when 
they were contracted, have drained them so effectually that, in- 
stead of possessing capital for permanent improvements, which 
are the proper work of the landlords, though too often thrown 
upon tenants-at-will, the tenants, taken as a body, do not possess 
half the capital necessary for the ordinary purposes of cultivation. 

There are many tenants who, in the present state of the money 
market, would be able to borrow sufficient capital to effect those 
improvements which pertain both to landlord and tenant, if they 
had the security of a lease, or an agreement that, on quit- 
ting the farm, they should be repaid their outlay, subject to 
deductions, increasing for every year that had elapsed since the 
expenditure was incurred. Under such a system, a large por- 
tion of the wastes of Lincolnshire have been reclaimed by tenants- 
at-will; and few changes have taken place in the occupancy, 
which not unfrequently descends from father to son without a 
lease. A Lincolnshire farmer on quitting, receives from his 
landlord, or the incoming tenant, half the amount of his bill for 


oil-cake, consumed that year by his sheep and the beasts which 
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tread his straw into manure. He receives, also, the amount of 
his expenditure for buildings, subject to a deduction of 7, for 
every year he has enjoyed the benefit of it ; for draining, subject 
to a deduction of 7; ; for claying and chalking, of }; and for 
bones, of }, for each year. Such a system, though not so good 
as a lease-hold tenure, is the best substitute for it. But many 
landlords are as reluctant to bind themselves to pay a tenant for 
improvements, as they are to grant leases; and the lawyers and 
auctioneers, to whom the management of landed property is 
usually confided, have no ideas on this subject beyond receiving 
the rent, and signing a receipt for it, or distraining in case of 
arrears. They dislike trouble, moreover, and departure from 
established routine, and constitute but bad advisers to the owner 
of the soil in agricultural matters. 

Were the landlords disposed to execute permanent improve- 
ments themselves, they might now borrow money at 34 per cent. 
for the purpose, and they would find plenty of tenants willing to 
pay an increased rent of 5 per cent. on the outlay; (we have 

eard of some high-flying protectionists who charge them 74 per 
cent.;) but their saad estates are generally so encumbered, 
that the only advantage they can gain en the present low rate 
of interest is in the reduction of their annual payments under 
existing mortgages. The English law of entails operates as a 
bar to all improvement of settled estates; for tenants for life 
cannot charge the property with any portion of the amount ex- 
pended in improving it. Nothing, perhaps, has contributed so 
much to the rapid march of agricultural improvement in Scot- 
land, as an act (though susceptible of improvement,) which was 
passed some fifty years ago, enabling the owners of such estates 
to charge them with ewndhide of the amount expended on build- 
ings, draining, &c., on giving notice to the next heir, and lodging 
a duplicate of the notice with the Sheriff. 

Something of the same kind was attempted in England, by 
means of an Act of Parliament known as Pusey’s Act, passed in 
the fourth year of the present reign, and entituled, “An Act to 
enable the owners of settled estates to defray the expense of drain- 
ing the same by way of mortgage.” The machinery, however, 
by which it was sought to accomplish this object was so cum- 
brous and expensive, that only one landowner has hitherto at- 
tempted to avail himself of it, and he will probably be the last. 

A bill to amend it was brought in during the fast session, for 
the purpose of simplifying the proceedings, and reducing the ex- 
pense of them. It was read a second time and then dropped, 
Just as it was going into committee. Whether it will pass during 
the present session, and whether, if passed, it will be more suc- 
cessful than the act of the fourth of Victoria, in promoting the 
improvement of entailed estates, remains to be seen. It is evi- 
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dent, however, that, in the meantime, the benefit of increased 
employment for the agricultural labourer, and of increased sup- 
plies of home-grown food for all classes, can only be obtained by 
directing to the improvement of the soil of the unsettled estates, 
a portion of that capital for which the moneyed interest find it so 
difficult to provide employment. We trust sufficient reasons have 
been adduced in these pages to convince capitalists that the im- 
provement of land affords one of the best investments which they 
can make. In the selection, however, of land for purchase, we 
must again warn them not to rely too much on the opinions of 
those a, under the specious title of practical men, are but blind 
guides. If landowners, they are generally ignorant of every- 
thing relating to the management of landed property, except that 
which ministers to the amusements of the turf, the sports of the 
field, and the political influence connected with the land; if 
farmers, they are bigoted adherents to local customs and esta- 
blished usages; if land agents, they have no criterion of the 
value of land, except the rents paid in the neighbourhood, or the 
appearance of the crops, without reference to the system of culti- 
vation. Instead of advice of this kind, let them call to their 
counsels men—and they will have no difficulty in finding them 
—who, thoroughly versed in the general principles of agriculture, 
and its practice in the best cultivated districts, join to this know- 
ledge an intimate acquaintance with the sciences connected with 
agriculture, and judge of the intrinsic value of land, and its capa- 
bilities of improvement, by its geological, chemical, and other 
physical relations, and the advantages which it possesses in con- 
tiguity to centres of population, and means of transport for its 
produce. 


While this article was passing through the press, we received 
the report of the speech made by Mr. Cobden, in moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the causes of agricultural distress. 
In that speech, which appears to have made a strong impression 
on the ean of Commons and the public, we find the same 
principle urged, which has been insisted upon in the preceding 
8 Phage CAPITAL is more wanted by the landed interest than 
egislative PROTECTION. From the tone of the leaders of the 
two political parties, it is clear, that protection will soon be 
numbered among the things that have been. We would there- 
fore exhort the landed interest no longer to pursue this ignis 
fatuus—this purse of money under the end of the rainbow—but 
to apply themselves in earnest to the sure and safe process of in- 
creasing their rent-rolls by the improvement of their estates. If 
unable or unwilling to do this, let them, at any rate, not deter 
the moneyed interest from investing individual or collective 
capital in the purchase and improvement of such landed property 
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as may be in the market. It must be obvious, that competition 
for the possession of land will be beneficial to themselves. It will 
raise the value of that which they want to sell, or on which they 
want to raise money. ‘The infusion of a little commercial enter- 
prize, energy, and calculation, into agricultural operations, will 
increase their rents, without any exertion on their part, by the 
effect which will be produced on their tenants from the influence 
of example, spreading over wide circles from a number of centres. 
The day for cattle shows is gone by. It has done its work. As 
little good is to be expected from local discussions which have local 
practices for their subject. To the agriculturists of the most ad- 
vanced districts belongs the work of carrying agriculture on to 
higher degrees of perfection by the aid of science ; and nowhere is 
this work taken up with such zeal and success as in Scotland; none 
of our men of science are adding to their science so much acquaint- 
ance with the practice of agriculture as Professor Johnston. Even 
in the most highly cultivated districts, and on the richest land, 
an increase of produce may be obtained by such aid at a com- 
parative reduction of cost, as will more than —— for the 
present depreciation of price. But there are wide districts, in 
which may be included a large portion of the southern, mid- 
land, and western counties of Tagiead, with the whole of Wales, 
in which agriculture still stands very few degrees above zero. 
These require the constant exhibition before their eyes of esta- 
blished, though comparatively modern improvements, undertaken 
with a view to profit, and proved to be profitable. Talk in a 
farmer’s club of what is doing in Lincolnshire, Northumberland, 
or Berwickshire, and you are met with the objection of undefined 
local peculiarities of soil and climate, which render such prac- 
tices unsuited to other localities. Let their practical woking, 
in all seasons, be exhibited, and though much criticized and ridi- 
culed at first, sound sense and impartial judgment will eventually 
triumph over the regnum Priami vetus of local prejudice, and they 
will be adopted. The very collision of opinions which such exhi- 
bitions produce, exert a powerful influence in expanding the 
agricultural mind. It may safely be affirmed, that the much- 
derided operations of Tiptree Hall, if they occasionally manifest 
too great an eagerness to rush into untrodden paths, have done 
as much to rouse to thought the strong, though dormant, intel- 
lectual powers of Essex, as they have to increase the productive 
powers of Tiptree Heath. They will have more effect in im- 
proving the agriculture of Essex, than all the ploughing matches 
which ever took place in that county. The former will prove to 
landlords, tenants, and labourers, that there are better means of 
raising rents, increasing the profits of farming, and the wages of 
agricultural labour, than by excluding grease, or levying a duty 
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upon lard; the latter tend chiefly to encourage that, of which in 
every district there is already too much—an overweening admira- 
tion of owr plough, our breed of cattle, and owr practice in ge- 
neral. 


Art. V.—Vigilantius and his Times. By W. L. Guiry, D.D., 
Canon of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. London, 1844. 


VIGILANTIUS was a native of Gaul who flourished about the 
commencement of the fifth century. His father was an innkeeper ; 
and from the employment of a waiter, the youth was taken as a 
domestic servant into the house of Sulpicius Severus. Here he 
seems to have recommended himself to his master, who introduced 
him to the notice of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola. Paulinus, in his 
turn, gave him a letter to Jerome, who was now at Bethlehem 
ruling over the monastic establishments there, prosecuting, at the 
same time, his learned labours, writing a translation of the Scrip- 
tures and a commentary on its different books, macerating his 
body, exacerbating his furious temper, and receiving crowds of 
Christian visitants from all parts of the world. 

While at Bethlehem, two small occurrences are mentioned in 
his history, neither of which tends greatly to exalt our ideas 
of his character for self-possession or self-command. Upon the 
sudden shock of an earthquake being experienced at midnight, 
rousing all from their slumber, Vigilantius, panic-struck, rushed 
from his bed, and surprised and shocked the monks who were pre- 
sent, by praying in an agony of terror, naked, in the midst of them. 
Upon another occasion, when Jerome was preaching of the true 
resurrection of the body, his doctrine was so pleasing to Vigilan- 
tius, that, springing forward and clapping his hands, and stamping 
with his feet, he shouted out, Orthodox ! Orthodox ! 

Though Vigilantius was received with the utmost kindness by 
Jerome, there never seems to have subsisted great cordiality be- 
tween them. The controversy about the doctrines of Origen, 
which so long rent asunder the Church, was then dividing the 
saints at Jerusalem, and Vigilantius is conjectured to have had his 
mind prejudiced against Jerome by Ruffinus, whose controversy 
with Jerome afterwards became so famous in history. The mean- 
ing of different texts is supposed to have formed the subject of 
angry dispute; when suddenly Vigilantius left Bethlehem, and, 
after visiting Egypt and different parts of Italy, he returned to 
his native country. Here he attacked Jerome for aticon, 
erroneous views ef Origen, which Jerome, in a letter to Vigi- 
lantius himself, indignantly disclaimed. After this he published 
a book, in which he impugned the prevailing doctrines of the 
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Church upon the use of wax candles at the sepulchres of the 
martyrs, the worship of relics, prayers to departed saints, pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem, celibacy, and monachism. This treatise drew 
forth a scurrilous letter from Jerome as soon as he heard of its 
existence. And upon Riparius and Desiderius, two priests in 
the neighbourhood of Vigiantius, conveying a copy of the work 
to him, and telling him that the infection was speading, he drew 
up areply in a single night, which is more marked by violence and 
bitterness of style than soundness of argument. Such as it was, 
however, it suited Jerome’s purpose. Dr. Parr’s remark upon 
the celebrated controversy between Bishop Horsley and Dr. 
Priestly is well known; and we may assert that “Jerome slew 
Vigilantius.” We hear nothing farther of him or of his writings. 

Such is the individual of whom, and of whose times, Dr. Gilly, 
in the work before us, has undertaken to give an account. We 
literally know nothing more of him than what has been stated. 
The place and date of his birth, when he was ordained a priest, 
where he executed his office, and every thing connected with 
the formation of his views and character, are altogether matters 
of uncertainty. His writings have perished, and, were it not for 
the answer of Jerome, onl be utterly unknown ; and the time 


and Fong of his death are not mentioned in history. And yet 


Dr. Gilly has settled these, and a great many other points, with 
all the formality and precision of a full and regular biographer. 
Nor is this all, but as the grape takes its flavour from the soil in 
which it grows and the rivers by which it is watered, so he com- 
mences with the lives of all the individuals who came, or who did 
not come, into contact with Vigilantius, and who may be supposed 
to have influenced his character. We have first the life of Mar- 
tin of Tours, whom, by the way, there is no evidence that he ever 
saw. Then we have biographical notices of Sulpicius Severus 
and Paulinus, and, finally, there is a full account of Jerome, 
though the whole of their connexion with him has already been 
stated. After this mighty note of preparation, Vigilantius is 
brought upon the stage, and our author proceeds with the life 
and fortunes of his hero, fixes the town where he was born, marks 
the effect of the situation upon his character, tells us of all the 
Bishops who, in passing his father’s house on their way to different 
Councils, held, or might have held, intercourse with him while 
drinking his father’s pe which the young theologian presented 
to them, or while tracing their way among the mountain passes 
under his guidance. He then places him under the service of 





* The use of ale in Gaul appears from the epigram of Julian :—1is oivov aro xgiSns, 
and it was no doubt drank in these high regions. Dr. Gilly says, that it was “ his 
humble occupation to wait on travellers as servant of the inn, driver of the post- 
horses, and guide across the mountains.” — V igilantius, p. 130. 
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Sulpicius, and carries him with his master on a long visit to 
Martin of Tours, who displayed to them all his powers of diablerie, 
the effects of which on the mind of the youth (though in reality he 
never saw them) are fully portrayed. The superstitious anilities of 
Sulpicius and Paulinus are exhibited with equal minuteness, and 
their effect upon the views and habits of Vigilantins are described 
with the fulness that we might have expected, had we been in 
= of a full epistolary correspondence. When afterwards 
1e was conveyed to Bethlehem we expected that here, at least, 
Dr. Gilly would keep on the basis of historical truth, as this is a 
part of Vigilantius’ history respecting which some facts are re- 
corded. These facts, indeed, are narrated two or three times over, 
but, in addition, he mingles an account of his visits to the monas- 
tries of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, introduces a long conversation, 
first with Jerome, then with Ruffinus, and a number of other 
narratives equally apocryphal. He then carries him by Egypt 
and Rome, introduces him into a Council at Milan, leads him 
among the inhabitants of the Cottian Alps, and then sends him 
to hishome. We have next a full aceount of the people among 
whom he laboured as a priest; and the letters and treatise of 
Jerome are given at full length, Latin and English, with a large 
commentary. The whole concludes with a lengthened description 
of the circumstances connected with his death; and his opinions are 
traced among the valleys of the Waldenses till the 12th century. 
We would be doing injustice to Dr. Gilly, however, if we did 
noi state that he carries us over this lengthened, and worse than 
barren, tract in a very agreeable manner. His style, to be sure, 
is somewhat loose, and not always quite correct, and from the way 
in which he has arranged his materials, the same thing is often 
repeated to wearisomeness. Still he writes in an easy unaffected 
manner, and he pours forth his diction in rich, though sometimes 
oversating, abundance. The religious principles which we almost 
everywhere meet with, are at the farthest possible remove from 
those of the Tractarians. His sentiments are Scriptural, and he 
brings them forward in a tone of becoming seriousness; and 
throughout his volume we find just views earnestly impressed. 
He writes also with much honesty, and never fails to state the 
views which are unfavourable to his cause; he gives his authori- 
ties with the most perfect fairness, though, as we shall immediately 
see, they are sometimes far enough from bearing him out in his 
statements. Still, however, these excellences must not make us 
forget the essential defects of the work, and we are naturally led 
to inquire, how a man of Dr. Gilly’s good sense and just prin- 
ciples, could be so far misled as to write a book in twenty-one 
chapters, on a subject which should have been dismissed in as 
many pages. The article “ Vigilantius” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, by the same author, which has since been published in a 
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separate tract, really contains all, and a good deal more than all, 
that could be said upon the subject. 

We apprehend there are two circumstances which Dr. Gilly 
has kept constantly in view throughout his volume, and which 
have tended greatly to mislead him. In the first place, he en- 
deavours to connect the sentiments of his favourite Waldenses 
with the tenets of Vigilantius ; and, in the second place, in trac- 
ing the development of the views of Vigilantius, he conceives that 
he brings forward an unanswerable argument against the errors 
of those who are inclined to view with too favourable an eye the 
superstitions that were then prevailing in the Church. 

Now it is impossible to forget the merits of Dr. Gilly with re- 
spect to the Waldenses. He was the first to recall public atten- 
tion to the situation of the inhabitants of the secluded valleys of 
Piedmont; he excited a generous interest in their favour, and in 
many different ways, since his visit to their sequestered abode, 
he has effectually promoted their welfare. We shall never forget 
the effect produced upon us by the first perusal of his excursions. 
How ad is there to fill the most romantic imagination,—to 
call forth the deepest emotions of the soul,—in all that relates to 
the Waldenses! Their tenets preserved pure amidst almost uni- 
versal corruption ; the savage grandeur of their mountain scenery, 
where truth seemed to make a retreat, as to the only remaining 
stronghold she could find upon earth ; their peaceful occupations 
and simple enjoyments, which contrast so strangely with those 
daring exploits into which they were forced; and those scenes of 
massacre and devastation of which it could not be said to be the 
worst that awakened Milton to that burst of holy indignation, 
which reminds us of some of those strains of awful justice which 


appal the soul from the deep-toned harp of the King of Judah. 


“ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them, who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in thy ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll’d 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr’d blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred-fold, who, having learn’d the way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 


And to have these scenes again so vividly brought before us— 
to join in the simple pastimes of the mountaineer—to enter into 
the house of God, and to hear the same Gospel still proclaimed— 
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and to be made aware that this harmless peasantry were placed 
upon a volcano which in one night might break forth and involve 
them all in ruin—these things have become familiar to us of late, 
but we owed our introduction to them to Dr. Gilly. 

Even then, indeed, we were sensible that the picture took 
some colours from his partial fancy. The religious character of 
the present inhabitants was a little highend; while his views 
upon the subject of their church government, and various points 
connected with their history, were obviously erroneous. Still, 
however, we forgot these defects in the enthusiasm which he ex- 
cited for the simple-minded and heroic people. But now that he 
has written a book in which these errors are pushed to an extreme, 
and connected with new theories altogether fanciful, we must lift 
our protest against views which are unsupported but by a waste 
of useless reading, and by an abuse of ecclesiastical history. 

For, in the first place, let us observe on how slender grounds 
the connexion of Vigilantius with the locality of the Waldenses 
rests. The only passage which at all refers to this subject in 
ancient authors, is the Eavsing rhetorical exclamation in a hasty 
note by Jerome :—“I once saw the monster, and endeavoured 
to chain him down with the testimonies of Scripture, but he 
took himself away, he escaped, he broke forth; and, between the 
billows of the Adriatic and the Cottian Alps, he has railingly 
complained against me.” *—Hieron. Opp. 4, p. 280. Upon these 
words, “between the billows of the Ririatke and the Cottian 
Alps,” the whole of Dr. Gilly’s theory rests. What is Jerome’s 
meaning, in this hurried letter, which he wrote to dictation, 
amidst a hundred other occupations, it is impossible now to say. 
Dr. Gilly allows (p. 328) that “his geographical knowledge of 
the country was not so clear as to allow him to be very distinct 
in his descriptions ;” but he conceives that he has said enough 
to direct us to the Cottian Alps now occupied by the Waldenses, 
and enters into a long dissertation to prove that they were then 
Christians, and that their Christianity always continued pure. 
The following extract affords a tolerable idea of the manner in 
which Dr. Gilly conducts his proof :— 

‘Tt was to these mountains, among others, that Christian confessors 
fled during the several early persecutions, and it is a matter of histori- 
cal record that Ireneus, in the second century, made himself ac- 
quainted with the Celtic language, that he might hold intercourse 
with the remote converts of his diocese, which extended up to the 
Cottian Alps.t 





* Ego ego vidi hoe aliquando portentum, et testimoniis scripturarum quasi vin- 
culis Hippocratis volui ligare furiosum sed abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit ; et inter 
Adriae fluctus Cottiique regis Alpes, in nos declamando clamavit. 

+ Ovx sxknrnous 3s wage tuwr cov wy Ksarois diargiCovray xas wees Baglagar 
Yarsxrey ro wruicroy acxorovusvor Trensei, Lib. I. Adv, Haer. Preefatio. 
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“The Christian soldiers of the celebrated Theban legion were scat- 
tered through the whole of the Maritime and Cottian Alps, especially 
in the valley of the Po, which rises near Mount Viso. San Secondo, 
a Piedmontese village, near the Pelice, within the present Waldensian 
limits, was so called after one of the Theban martyrs; and another 
confessor, named Chioffredus, is represented to have been concealed 
in a place called Crisolo, in the year 297, at the foot of Mount Viso 
and within a few miles of Rora, where the Waldensian Church is still 
flourishing.* With this documentary evidence that the Gospel had 
reached the Cottian Alps, and that the Christianity there professed 
was unshackled by the yoke of the ascetics,t it is not easy to believe 
that Jerome’s mention of the Cottian Alps, in connexion with Vigi- 
lantius and his invectives, was accidental. Whether the Gallic pres- 
byter declaimed there on his way to Aquitain, or in the course of his 
visits to the Alpine Churches at some subsequent period, there is 
reason to believe that he went among them, expecting to find persons 
who held opinions similar to his own; and Romish polemics have 
taken great pains to brand the doctrines since taught in these moun- 
tains with the name of the Vigilantian heresy.” 


Now, here there is a great show of authorities; on a hasty 
glance, the several links seem to be complete, and nothing ap- 
— to be wanting in the chain of evidence; but let us look a 
ittle more narrowly. We confess we were not a little surprised 


to see Irenzeus brought forward as a witness, and still more when 
we read the words in the note at the foot of the bare ; for there is 


literally nothing in the words quoted by Dr. Gilly, nor in the 
or h to which they belong, at all relating to the subject for 
which they are quoted, or in any way intimating that he made 
himself acquainted with the Celtic language, that he might hold 
converse with the remote converts of his diocese. He is, in fact, 
apologizing for the rudeness of his style, which arose in a great 
measure from his being obliged to use the language of those 
among whom he dwelt ;{ and his holding converse with distant 
converts, and his diocese extending to the Cottian Alps, are 


wholly gratuitous. We should be glad, indeed, to be informed of 





* «Tn one of the volumes lately edited by a royal commission at Turin, entitled 
Monumenta Historiz Patrize, these facts are stated at some length. See Gioffredo 
Storia delle Alpi Marit. p. 100-180.” 

+ Here Dr. G. refers to what he had mentioned previously. “Some years before, 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, had complained that the secluded parts of his patri- 
archate contained clergy who refused, on the plea of ancient custom, to submit to the 
yoke of celibacy.”*— Vigilant. p. 324. 

t “ You will not expect from me, dwelling among the Gauls, and using most fre- 
quently a barbarous dialect.” Fleury thinks he may have referred to the Latin lan- 
guage.—Hist. Eccles, I. p. 541. 


* Quod eo non praeterii quia in plerisque abditioribus locis cum ministerium gererent, vel etiam 
sacerdotium, filios susceperunt; et id tamquam usu veteri defendunt. Ambrose de Ofticiis Mini- 
strorum, Lib. Ist. ec. 50. 
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any evidence that determined the precise bounds of diocesan 
Episcopacy before the end of the second century. The au- 
thority of the works edited by a royal commission at Turin, 
however valuable and interesting they may be in other respects, 
depends entirely upon the ancient evidence quoted by it. 
Of this Dr. Gilly gives none, and we should like to see how 
Chioffredus suffered martyrdom in the year 297,—a period when 
the Church was enjoying profound peace, though it was “ within 
a few miles of Rora, where the Waldensian Church is still 
flourishing.”* The passage from Ambrose is, if possible, still 
less conclusive for Dr. Gilly. He has obviously mistaken the 
rage | of the Bishop of Milan. Ambrose thought it necessary 
to speak against the custom of matrimony, “because in the 
greater part of remote places” the clergy neglected the rule, and 
they pleaded the example of the Jewish priesthood. This, from 
the concluding part of the paragraph, is obviously the meaning 
of Ambrose; and though it does rest the practice on “ the plea 
of ancient custom,” according to the translation of Dr. Gilly, that 
plea is altogether different from what he wishes to convey, and 
proves the priesthood to be resting their usages on Levitical 
observances. 

The Romish polemics have taken pains to brand the doctrines 
taught by the Valentinians as the Vigilantian heresy, in the same 
way that they named Jovinian, or any other individual who was 
considered a heretic by the Romish Church ; and even Dr. Gilly 
himself (p. 481) does not mean to assert that a new interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel propounded by Vigilantius was preached after 
his death, and he expressly states (p. 485) that he cannot pro- 
duce historical authority for the separation of the ancestors of 
the Waldenses of Piedmont from the Churches in communion 
with their own before the year 1208. 

Dr. Gilly informs us (p. 336) that his attention was drawn to 
the subject by a letter from Mr. Faber, from which he has given 
extracts, which places the progress of Vigilantius’ opinions upon 





* The Monumenta Historize Patrice is no doubt a most valuable publication, and, 
to people who do not distinguish, its name may seem to carry authority along with it. 
In telling of ancient events, however, it is of use only as it quotes ancient autho- 
rities ; but Gioffredo lived at the end of the 17th century, (he died in 1692,) and 
historical criticism was in his days in its infancy. The authorities quoted by him are 
all modern, and the story has no solid foundation at all. A learned friend thus 
writes :_—“ The story about the confessor S. Giaffredo or Chiaffredo (in Patois he 
is called Chiaffré), is, as you say, a legend, and it is absurd to call hima confessor, 
as he was, at all events, a martyr ; and such monkish anecdotes ought to be left to 
monks, and not be spread and authorized by Dr. Gilly and rational men. I know the 
very place where S. Giaffredo is said to have lived, and there is a parish church called 
after him there at Crisolo; but it is not a few miles from the present Waldenses. 
We do not measure distances there at railway speed. Fifteen or twenty miles on 
the Alps are not a few miles as they are from London to Windsor.” 
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different grounds. He conceives that the Waldenses were not 
called Leonists from the Lyons upon the Rhone, and his conjec- 
ture is that the traditional Leo of the Waldenses was none other 
than the famous Vigilantius. 


“This holy man, as we fortunately learn from the very scurrility 
of Jerome, was actually born in the very town of Lyons or Convenae 
in Aquytaine. Whence from the place of his nativity he would ob- 
viously be called among the hosts of the valleys Vigilantius Leo, or 
Vigilantius the Leonist. This proper local appellation he communi- 
cated, if I mistake not, to his congenial friends the Vallenses of Pied- 
mont.”—FaBer’s Vallenses, &c., p. 278. 


And in the letter quoted by Dr. Gilly, we find him stating 
that there was actually 


“ A church in the valleys of the Cottian Alps, the theological con- 
dition of which exactly corresponds with the account handed down, 
from generation to generation, among the Waldenses themselves ; 
that is to say, we actually find a church in the very region where 
the account teaches us to seek it, protesting through the warmth of 
its approved pastor Vigilantius (for I venture to claim Vigilantius, 
after his departure from Barcelona, as a settled Vallensic pastor,) 
against the superstitions of the times, and, in its estimate of those 
superstitions, openly differing from the bishops of the corrupt Church 
of Rome.” — Vigilantius, p. 336. 


We have transcribed these passages, to shew how recklessly 
the authors jump at a conclusion favourable to their own views, 
and which renders the learning they have worse than useless. Dr. 
Gilly, indeed, attempts to shew that Vigilantius was born at the 
village of Calagorris, and not at Convenae. But, at any rate, we 
would like to know if the name of Leonist was ever —_— before 


the 12th century to the Waldenses, and if it was not, of course the 
conjecture of Mr. Faber is doubly absurd. The idea of a 
church in the Cottian Alps is wholly without authority from 
ancient authors, and affords another specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Faber abuses his multifarious reading. 

We have been proceeding in this inquiry into the propaga- 
tion of the opinions of Vigilantius, upon the idea that this indi- 
dividual was what Dr. Gilly represents him, “ a primitive Pro- 
testant,” and that his views were precisely those which were held 
by the Waldensians, and the Reformers of the 16th century. 
But of this we confess that very great doubts may be enter- 
tained. In the first place, it is to be remarked that we know too 
little of the grounds upon which Vigilantius rested his opinions, 
and of the circumstances by which he was led to adopt them, to 
entitle us to pronounce with decision as to their | character. 
Well might Dr. Gilly exclaim, “Oh, for a page of Vigilantius,” and 
Mr. Milner would have gladly given up the whole invectives of 
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Jerome and Ruffinus, for such a fragment. (History of the 
Church, vol. ii., p. 480.) We obviously want materials for esti- 
mating the character of this man, and a doubt must remain upon 
it. “ He might oppose superstition from the faith and love of 
Christ,” as Mr. Mither remarks, “ or from profaneness or sen- 
suality,” (vol. ii., p. 479); or there is a third alternative, he 
— oppose one species of superstition, from superstitious views. 

t all events, we think that Dr. Gilly’s view of him here is 
too favourable, and altogether unsupported, if not indeed rather 
contradicted, by evidence. His attempt to show that Vigilantius 
was struck with, the follies, and weaknesses, and superstitions, of 
the characters with which he was brought in contact, and his 
account of the conclusions he drew from the contrast he witnessed 
between their conduct and the truths of Scripture, is perfectly 
imaginary. 

Vhen he was in Palestine, however, an event that has already 
been referred to, is thus turned to account :— 


** Jerome’s version of this story, contained in a letter written many 
years afterwards to Vigilantius, is ill-natured and sarcastic. ‘ When 
a sudden earthquake, felt in this province, roused all from their sleep 
at midnight, you, in your prudence and wisdom, fell upon your knees 
in prayer, naked as you were born, and put us in mind of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. But they blushed when they were conscious of their 
nakedness, and covered themselves with leaves of trees, whereas you, 
equally bare as regarded faith and dress, half dead with fear, and car- 
rying nothing about you but the remains of the preceding evening’s 
debauch, exposed your body indecently, shocked all the saints who 
witnessed it, and gave this proof of your discretion. A fine specimen 
art thou, of those who contend against the blood of the martyrs.’ 

“Tt is not easy to extract from this account any great cause of 
complaint against Vigilantius. He participated in the terror common 
to all, for, in another place, Jerome tells us, that every body was equally 
afraid, (obscurato sole omnis mundus jamjamque venturum judicem 
formidaret); and in the hurry of his alarm, he had not time, or he 
forgot to dress himself. No great harm in this, And he was seen 
praying—was that a subject for ridicule ? 

“ Jerome’s allusion to Adam and Eve is somewhat profane, and his 
insinuation that Vigilantius was intoxicated the day before this event, 
is unsupported by any evidence whatever. On the contrary, it bears 
the mark of being nothing more than a scurrilous charge, suggested 
by the indignation of the moment. Jerome makes no mention of it 
in his letter to Paulinus, wherein he complains of the sudden and un- 
friendly departure of Vigilantius from Bethlehem ; none in the two 
epistles addressed to Paulinus in the years 397 and 398: none in his 
first letter of complaint to Vigilantius ; and none in his bitter epistle 
to Riparius, which was full of invective, and written two years before 
the treatise which first contained the account. 

“ But let us take Jerome at his word, and allow that Vigilantius 
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had been indulging in some excess the night before, and that his terror 
was increased by a sense of his own unworthiness. Was this a matter 
for scorn and irony? He was seen upon his knees in the hour of re- 
morse and alarm, and may not this have been one of those events in 
the dealings of a gracious Providence, which act powerfully upon the 
conscience ; one of those moments in which the soul is struggling be- 
tween the conflicting interests of time and eternity! We are willing 
to regard the terrified Gaul as an offender, exclaiming in the agony 
of impending death, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.’ We will be- 
lieve, that in the jar of elements, one soul, conscious of guilt, began 
to look within itself, and to say, ‘ Where is now my hope?’ ‘In what 
have I been putting my trust for peace and reconciliation ?? And this 
was Vigilantius. We will believe, that in the anguish of his heart, he had 
recourse to God and the Redeemer as the only Saviour ; that he then felt 
that there was none other name under heaven given among men whereby 
he might be saved, that there was no prevailing intercessor, and none 
to help him but the living God; that saints and pilgrims were all sub- 
ject to the same judgment : that neither relic, nor shrine, nor martyr’s 
grave, could afford security in the hour of peril; and that Jerusalem, 
yea, the holy sepulchre itself, was no place of refuge, and could yield 
no balm to the wounds of a troubled conscience. Therefore, we hesi- 
tate not to mark the time of the earthquake at Jerusalem as a turning 
point in the history of Vigilantius.”— Vigilant. pp. 304-7. 


The doctrine of sudden conversion, to which Dr. Gilly here 
refers, is very precious, and we would be well-pleased to see it 
brought forward in circumstances less equivocal. But here there 


is really nothing to give it probability; no evidence that the 
views referred to by Dr. Gilly, affecting and striking as they 
are, were at all brought before the mind of Vigilantius. The 
account by Jerome, and it is all we possess, conveys merely the 
idea of a man acting under the influence of extreme terror. 

He left not only Sulpicius and Paulinus, but Bethlehem also, 
and returned to his own country, without giving any proof that 
his opinions had undergone any alteration, or that his notions 
respecting relics and pilgrimages, and the worship of saints, were 
at all changed. Indeed, the probability is, that they continued 
the same, as we find Jerome writing to him respecting the doc- 
trines of Origen several years after he had left Palestine. A 
little later, reports aoled Jerome of his views in regard to the 
worship of the Church at this period, and we have already stated 
the circumstances in which he wrote his reply. And it is per- 
fectly obvious, that without a portion of fis own writings, or 
without a fuller and more systematic answer to them than could 
be given in one single night by an infuriated opponent, occupied 
at the same time in a thousand different avocations, we can form 
no idea of his doctrines. 

Nothing can be conceived more ferocious, or indeed, almost 
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insane, than the answer of Jerome. Vigilantius he terms Dor- 
mitantius, speaks of him as a base-born tapster, a madman, a 
brute, a drunkard, belching out, rather than breathing, all man- 
ner of abominations, and as the only monster that Gaul had ever 
oy And this is not confined to one portion of the reply, 

ut from beginning to end, he everywhere mixes his argument 
with the grossest and most overwhelming abuse. In regard to the 

ersonalities in which Jerome indulges, when we consider his 
invectives against all the individuals who had the misfortune to 
differ from him, we do not attach much importance to them. 
Some of them can be considered as nothing more than the coarse 
effusions of a splenetic mind, overburdened with learning, and 
rankling with animosity, and none of his charges are brought 
forward in a manner that implies personal know —_ Dr. Gilly 
would have done very well to have passed them all over with a 
general reference to the abusive style in which Jerome wrote, 
and to the absence, in the case of Vigilantius, of any thing that 
gave countenance to his imputations. The ludicrous extrava- 
gances, indeed, of Jerome, excite a a in Vigilantius’ favour, 
which Dr. Gilly’s laboured and reiterated attempts at refutation, 
tend rather to efface.* 

In regard to the controversy, however, between Jerome and 
Vigilantius, we conceive, that though the latter was substantially 
in the right, he neither took up the strong ground that Jerome 
could not assail, nor did he conduct his argument in a way likely 
to obtain converts in a declining state of the Church. We have 
more than once referred to the difficulty there is in ascertaining 
Vigilantius’ precise opinions, from the loss of his treatise, but we 
think we can see enough in the reply of Jerome to convince us that 
his opponent’s view of the Scriptural argument in his support was 
essentially defective. We do not find him arguing from the com- 

leteness of the work of Christ, and the all-prevailing efficacy of 
fis intercession, against relic-worship. Nor does he > it down, 
that in the whole Scripture there is no instance of any answer 
being made to the prayers of a glorified saint, nor any direction 
for us to trust in the efficacy of their intercession. But he takes 
unconnected passages from Scripture, and argues from their im- 
port in a way that we fear shows him to be unacquainted with 
the doctrines that render the practice unlawful. 

Thus, in one of the few passages in Vigilantius, preserved by 
Jerome, we find that author thus expressing himself :— 


“The souls of the Apostles and martyrs have settled themselves 





* It is really painful to see Dr. Gilly himself half conscious of the ungratefulness 
and hopelessness of the task.— Pp. 370-1. 
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either in Abraham’s bosom, or ina place of refreshment, or under the 
altar of God: and they cannot escape from their tombs, and present 
themselves where they please.” 

And again, ; 

“So long as we are alive, we can mutually pray for each other ; 
but after we are dead, the prayer of none for another can be heard, 
especially since the martyrs pray ineffectually to obtain vengeance for 
the shedding of their blood.”—- Vig. p. 369. 

To this last extract Jerome asks if the apostles and martyrs, 
while yet in the body, can pray for others, how much more after 
having obtained their crowns. Vigilantius had said, that after 
we are dead the prayer of none for another can be heard, and 
that it is only when we are alive that we can pray for one another. 
Now, if he had rested this upon the authority of Scripture in 
general, and demanded a single instance in which such supplica- 
tion was made, it would have been impossible for Jerome to 
answer him; but, instead of this, he refers to a passage in the 
book of Revelations which does not bear upon the subject, and 
which besides is a highly wrought and poetical representation. 
As a farther ground against praying to martyrs, he had stated 
that they could not be everywhere present, and had settled 
themselves either in Abraham’s bosom, or in a place of re- 
freshment, or under the altar of God. Neander is of opinion 
that Vigilantius here conceives of the abode of blessed spirits in 
a manner too literal and carnal, and he imagines that we discover 
the opposer of Origen in this interpretation of Scripture. Jerome, 
on the other hand, wishing also to have too high a knowledge of 
the things of another world, maintains, in an argument similar to 
that of Luther for consubstantiation, that the spirits follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth, and that if the Lamb is every- 
where, they that are with him must be believed to be everywhere, 
—a view of the subject which it would be difficult to meet, did we 
not know that no single instance is recorded in Scripture of the 
a of a dead saint — with God, and were there not, 
in fact, passages in Holy Writ which, if not directly, yet by im- 
plication, condemn it. 

It is of importance also to observe that Vigilantius refers to a 
passage in one of the books of Esdras in support of the opinion 
that prayers ought not to be offered for the dead, and Jerome 
declares that he had never read that book, asking—why should I 
take into my hands that which the Church does not receive? Dr. 
Gilly takes up Jerome for making this assertion, and argues that 
it was strange that a translator of the Bible should not have read 
the book of the Apocrypha; but it would have been more to his 
purpose to have freed Vigilantius from the charge of bringing 
forward an argument from such a source. In fact, his Praain. 9-. 
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to the book of Esdras takes away from him the credit of building 
his system on Scripture authority, and in this particular, at least, 
Jerome held views much sounder than his opponent. We might 
refer to Vigilantius’ interpretation of the mountain mentioned in 
Daniel (Vigilant., p. 349), as illustrative of the licence he took in 
the explanation of Scripture. We cannot agree with Dr. Gilly, 
that Jerome’s charge in this instance bears marks of calumnious 
imputation. It was in a letter addressed to Vigilantius himself, 
and the allusion made to it by Gennadius* is, we conceive, con- 
clusive upon the subject. Then allowing that Vigilantius com- 
mitted no greater offence in regard to the hallelujah than that of 
desiring to confine the singing of it to the seasons of the greater 
festivals (Vigilant., p. 422), even this shews that: he did not rise 
above the superstitions of the times. And from the general com- 
position of his treatise, as it may be gathered from Jerome, we 
would not be led to form a favourable idea of his views of Scrip- 
tural doctrine. At all events, he did not bring forward his pe- 
culiar opinions in a way that was calculated to gain adherents, 
dwelling rather upon the absurdities of the prevailing practice 
than upon the doctrines that would have led men away from the 
observance of them. 

It is certainly most remarkable that we never hear of Vigilan- 
tius after the onslaught of Jerome. Jovinian was a hero in com- 
parison with him, for he was tried by a Council and banished ; 
and, indeed we cannot but wonder, that Dr. Gilly should have 
lavished his praises upon Vigilantius, and said nothing, or almost 
nothing, upon the first who ventured to speak against the corrup- 
tions of his times, and who, in some respects, had the advantage 
over him, figuring certainly more in the pages of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The reason of this preference it is vain to conjecture ; but 
as Jovinian had been condemned at Milan some years before the 
time that Vigilantius is supposed by Dr. Gilly to have passed 
through that city, some allusion ought to have been made to the 
effects of his opinions. We hear, indeed, nothing more of Jovi- 
nian ; which might have been a sufficient reason for Dr. Gilly’s 
silence if he a have given us any more information in regard 
to Vigilantius. But this is not the case; Vigilantius did not stand 
the meeting of a Council; he did not do anything to provoke it ; 
and whether he found that silence was necessary for his comfort 
or existence, as Mosheim supposes ; or whether, with the consent 





* Gennadius wrote about the year 476 (not a century after, as Dr. Gilly says, 
p. 357) in the following terms of Vigilantius :—NScripsit et ipse, religionis quidem 
zelo, aliqua sed seductus humana laude, et praesumens supra vires suas, homo 
lingua politus, consensu scripturarum exercitatus, exposuit pravo ingenio visionem 
Danielis, et alia locutus est frivola quae in catalogo haereticorum ponuntur.— 
Gennad. Cat. 35. 
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of his bishop, he went to another diocese, and after living a few 
years without farther publishing his opinions, he was slain by an 
irruption of the Huns, as Dr. Gilly conjectures, makes no great 
difference. Upon either supposition he proved himself destitute 
of the virtues of a martyr. He wrote merely to display his talents ; 
or his reasoning wanted the support of solid Scriptural truth, and 
could not. stand the shock of Jerome’s assault ; or if it was founded 
upon Scripture, that Scripture had not such a hold of his mind 
as to make him ready to die for it. 

Dr. Gilly has indeed another reason for introducing the long 
details of weaknesses and extravagances, and superstitions, and 
pious frauds, that at this period abounded. He asks “ if the leaven 
of superstition worked perniciously in persons of such unques- 
tionable superiority over most of their time, what must not have 
been its bitter savour in the ignorant and unwary? If I can 
shew that in the case of some very eminent and very good men 
of the fourth century, the religious opinions and practices intro- 
duced or sanctioned by these persons spoiled their Christianity, 
soured their temper, weakened their intellect, disordered their 
imaginations, and diminished their usefulness, then I have pro- 
duced facts—the best arguments that can be found—against the 
system or doctrine which has had the authority of their names.” 
( Vigilant. pp. 9-11.) In this view of the subject, Dr. Gilly’s book 
may be considered as containing an argument against the ‘Trac- 
tarians, and all those who refer to the Fathers of the fourth 
century as the stronghold of their opinions. He has sufti- 
ciently shown the superstitions and pious frauds that then 
prevailed, if he has not proved that their religious opinions 
soured their temper and weakened their intellect ; and we find a 
difficulty in understanding that any intelligent man should with- 
stand the evidence thus brought forward. The fact, however, 
is unquestionable, and the inefficacy of Dr. Gilly’s book as 
a work of controversy is shewn, by the disciples of Oxford 
within these last few months busying themselves in preparing 
the lives of more questionable saints, and gravely relating still 
more childish miracles. When men give up their faith to Rome, 
they are bound to receive everything upon her testimony. The 
barrier between the probable and the improbable is broken 
down, and, believing a lie, men can receive all that is told. The 
ludicrous and the mean are consecrated in their eyes; circum- 
stances that might render a divine interposition improbable can- 
not be perceived by them; and the difficult iespresented to their 
reason concerning the defectiveness of evidence, only present an 
additional motive to their faith to believe contrary to reason. 

We had intended to make some remarks on Dr. Gilly’s posi- 
tion, that whatever is important in theology, or eventful in the 
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condition of the Church, has resulted from a very few of the 
principal writers and hierarchs who have given a direction to 
public thought and action: and to have contrasted it with the 
doctrine of Dr. Whately, formerly referred to, that ecclesiastical 
writers take their tinge from the prevailing state of the times, 
which in the present case is much nearer the truth. But really 
we feel that we have devoted enough of attention to the work of 
Dr. Gilly, and any one who feels an interest in the subject may 
be referred to Mr. Taylor’s admirable work on ancient Chris- 
tianity, where he will find that relic-worship, and all the other 
follies that he condemns, had a much earlier origin than Dr. 
Gilly has ascribed to them. We also intended to make some 
remarks upon the biographies of the different persons with which 
he commences his volume, but our limits forbid, and, besides, 
there is nothing either very new or very striking in them. 

Dr. Gilly is a most amiable man, and an accomplished scholar ; 
on doctrinal points he holds opinions that meet with our hearty 
ee ; but when he next writes, we hope he may choose a 
subject better fitted to call forth his powers. 


Art. VI.—Etudes Historiques, Politiques, et Morales, sur 0 Etat 
de la Société Européenne, vers le milieu du XIX. Siecle, par 
le Prince de Potianac. Paris, 1845, 8vo. 


THE author of this work is a well known character ; not famous 
for his genius, his crimes, or his virtues, but for his mediocrity, 
which he has had opportunities to exhibit in the face of Europe, 
to which he nearly set fire without knowing it. And even now 
that he is out of the storm, without knowing how, he cannot 
comprehend either the “ what is all this about ?” or the why, 


Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma, 


He reminds us of a character in old romances of chivalry, as 
original as it is drole. The worthy knight is invariably un- 
horsed, and every one, himself =, sees clearly that this 


misfortune happens to him through his own awkwardness and 
clumsiness. He finds fault with his horse and his armour, with the 
ground and the sun, with Sir Mars and Dame Fortune, but never 
with himself. He ought always to succeed, but they, somehow 
or other, conspire in an inexplicable manner to his somersets. 
So satisfied is Ire with himself, that he is ready at any moment 
to encounter the same dangers, run the same risks, and stand by 
the same principles which he has laid down as indisputable, 
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in precisely the same manner as he did before, careless of conse- 
quences. If by any revolution, which in any country except 
France might be deemed miraculous, the Bourbons were to be 
seated again sur le tréne de St. Louis,—as in their vanity they 
designate the power which was w ielded by Philippe le Bel, Louis 
IX. XIIL, XIV., and XV., (in whom were concentrated all the 
crimes, vices, and weaknesses that nature ever distributed among 
many mortals),—if such a miracle were to take place, and if the 
restoration were to choose Polignac as its minister, we may be 
certain he would act and end just as he did before, arguing all 
the while that he alone is right. This is what his admirers (has 
he any left?) call honesty, firmness and courage ; whilst sensible 
men call it obesity of intellect, obstinacy and fool-hardiness. 
The man who does not perceive ‘the reasons that others see for 
at least doubting and hesitating, and who rushes into dangers 
which he cannot comprehend, is neither firm nor brave,—he is 
simply stupid. 

The very unconsciousness of the difficulties of the subject on 
which the author ventures to write, is the only amusing and ex- 
citing circumstance connected with this dull publication, which it 
would be impossible to get through otherwise. And if instead 
of the name of Prince Jules Polignac—the legitimate parent of 
the French Revolution of 1830,—the book bore the name of M/. 
Jules Brasseur, marchand épicier, pres la Porte St. Martin, a Pa- 
ris, no one would read, and still less notice, such lucubrations, 
even though the author was chevalier de la légion @honneur, and 
sergeant in the national guard a cheval. But it is amusing, we 
may almost venture to say “instructive, to peruse what an ex-prime 
minister of the Bourbons has had the courage to write about his- 
tory, politics and morals, and to judge from his writings of his 
party and of their prospective power of mischief. 

* The title of this work,” says the Prince, “ shows its object. It is 
not history that I mean to write; my object is merely to present some 
observations, under the form of historical and political studies, on the 
mass of great events which have agitated our globe during a half 
century, to ascend even to the source of these events, and to trace their 
course, their progress and their effects. Perhaps the task is above 
my strength, I admit; but at least I have endeavoured to fulfil it with 
frankness and sincerity.”—P. 7. 

We agree with the noble writer in believing the task undoubt- 
edly above his stren gth, and we only should like to know—if his 
adinission be not a vain parade of modesty—why he undertook 
to do what he felt himself unfit to perform ? Granting, from 
pure civility, that he is as frank and as sincere as he boasts, did 
it never occur to him, that, although frankness and sincerity are 
two great qualities in a writer of history, they are not the only 
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qualities required to render justice to such a subject as he has 
ventured to take in hand? We have no doubt . felt it; but 
we are also certain that he was far from conceiving the difficulties 
which he had to contend with in order to master such a subject. 
He took to writing with the same rashness as he took to governin 
France, and he performed his task with the same success, ee 
the consequences of his rashness are happily very different. 
According to Prince Polignac, all the misfortunes of our times 
are owing to the philosophical sect, the origin of which is to be 
traced to the Reformation. Luther and the other Reformers, by 
a — to reason, were the prime cause of all the mischief. 
alvin, Luther’s follower, was still more dangerous than Luther 
himself, and Henry VIII. was induced by his profligacy to join 
the standard which the two former had raised from pride. The 
thirty years’ war in Germany was concluded by a treaty (that of 
Miinster) which at last sanctioned such fatal doctrines as tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience—the ruin of faith in religion. 
True, the effect of those abominable doctrines was to put an end 
to religious strife, but this was owing to the efforts which the 
various Protestant sects made to reconcile their tenets with one 
another, so far at least as was requisite for the members of the 
several persuasions to live in peace and charity with each other,— 
an eminently Christian effect, one would think, and not undeserv- 
ing of Christian praise ; but M. de Polignac sees in it only the con- 
sequence of religious indifference, produced by doubt. From the 
Reformation and from indifference, then, he says, evidently came 
philosophism ; how this was brought about, and how it evidently 
came from the Reformation and indifference, the author does not 
lease to state. Philosophism, there is no doubt, (as M. de 
olignac affirms, although he does not state why, so undoubtedly), 
made use of free-masonry to arrive at its end, which was the sub- 
version of all religion and of all government ; free-masonry itself 
being united to illuminism. There were, however, obstacles to 
the triumph of these pantheists or atheists, (Polignac considers 
the philosophers both the one and the other), and they might 
sibly have failed in their nefarious plans, had they not got 
old of the rising generation—a somewhat difficult object to 
obtain, as several religious corporations watched the education 
of youth. Among these corporations, there was one which was 
most intensely hated, because it had done an immense deal of 
d, that was the Society of Jesus, the ruin of which these 
wicked philosophers set about to accomplish. Pascal, the Janse- 
nists, the French Parliaments, and Europe, “ Protestante ou 
philosophe,” applauded the efforts of unbelievers. Pombal, 
Choiseul, Aranda, Tanucci, all philosophers, unbelievers, pan- 
theists, atheists, or Protestants, joined together against the Society 
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of Jesus and its innocent members. The Society was suppressed. 
How it was that, after being driven from Catholic countries, 
the Jesuits found a refuge and protection in the states of two 
sovereigns—Frederic I. of Prussia and Catherine II. of Russia 
—who have never been in odour of sanctity, who were heretics, 
and whom M. de Polignac himself reckons among the “ adeptes 
protestants” (p. 50.) of philosophism, the noble author does not 
condescend to explain, or to attempt to reconcile with his whim- 
sical and absurd narrative. 

The fall of the Jesuits, he proceeds, left the philosophers mas- 
ters of France, who then wal instil into the minds of the people 
their detestable principles. France, in spite of the voice of her 
clergy, departed from God and ceased to love her kings; whilst 
the sovereignty of the people, proclaimed by the ag pa 
contained the seeds of revolution. True it is, as Prince Polignac 
admits with great simplicity, that at the death of the profligate, 
selfish, and despotic Louis XV.— 


* All the springs of government were out of order, the authority of 
the throne shaken, the treasury in a state of bankruptcy, the affection 
of the subjects for the sovereign almost utterly destroyed, the people 
overloaded with taxes ;* society was going to pieces.”—P. 67. 


And yet two pages after he has the boldness to say,— 


‘‘ Tt would be a great mistake to attribute the fall of the monarchy 
under Louis XVI. to secondary causes, such as the recall of fac- 
tious parliaments, the unfitness of many ministers, a deficit of about 
fifty millions” (of livres, about two millions sterling), “ the existence 
of some abuses, of which the king himself had in vain urged the 
abolition At this time anti-social theories had upset men’s 
minds; hateful passions excited the hearts against all duties ; the 
earth trembled ; impiety had placed on it her burning hand, and asked 
for victims.”—P. 69. 


In spite of these very grand tropes, we prefer the sober state- 
ment of two pages before, and think that the = facts therein 


* 


set forth account amply for the fall of the French monarchy 
under the successor of Louis XV. It is from the ty he 
ment there fully admitted that anti-social theories, the hateful 
passions, the trembling of the earth, and all the other mischiefs, 
are to be derived. ue M. de Polignac, had he not been 
blinded by his fanaticism and by his intolerance, would have 





* The noble author ought not to have said that the people, that is the nation at 
large, was overloaded with taxes, but that a portion of the people, y far the most 
numerous, insultingly called the third estate, was oppressed by taxes for the benefit 
of the few parasites belonging to the two other estates—the clergy and the nobility. 
Among them the Polignacs, even to the eve of the Revolution, had a large share of 
the plunder, as we shall see. 
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seen that the state of the monarchy at the accession of Louis 
XVI., was owing to the infamous extravagance of Louis XIV., 
to his uncontrollable and overbearing despotism, to his insatiable 
ambition, to his unprincipled wars, to his religious persecution, 
to his scandalous adulteries, as much as to the profligacy, the 
wars, and the despicable misgovernment of his successor. All 
these seeds of social dissolution were sown at the time that the 
Jesuits triumphed over Jarisenism and over the opponents of the 
bull Unigenitus, when the Bastile and Vincennes were overflow- 
ing with tenants, when the Protestants were hunted down like 
wild beasts, and when cardinals were prime ministers. 

M. Polignac saw nothing of all this; nor did he see that there 
are countries with plenty of Protestants, of philosophers, of free- 
masons, and of partizans of the sovereignty of the people, who 
nevertheless have not only not been overcome by a revolution 
like that of France, but have successfully waged war against it 
in the name of religion, of philosophy and of liberty. We must 
not, therefore, be surprised, if, labouring under such ignorance, 
M. de Polignac, when minister, set about reorganizing society 
in his own way. He took to reinstating the Jesuits and other 
religious corporations ; in time he would have hanged free-masons. 
He persecuted philosophers and writers of all descriptions, he 
undertook to suppress the liberty of the press, and, as a legi- 
timate consequence of his own principles, he would, if he could, 
have exterminated Protestants, and brought the world back to 
the golden age which preceded that of Luther. Were he now 
to have the means and the opportunity, he would act exactly in 
the same manner, and prove himself, as we have already observed, 
the very same minister that, to the cost of the Bourbons and his 
own, he proved himself to be in 1830. 

From such a man we cannot expect a fair account of the 
French Revolution ; but we confess that on recollecting what one 
of the Polignacs owed to Napoleon, we were led to expect from 
his brother, if not praises, at least not abuses of his benefactor.* 
In order that our readers may judge of the grounds of our opinion, 
and in order also that some of the allusions which we have made 
and are likely to make to the life of our author, may be more 
readily understood, we shall, before proceeding farther, submit a 
biographical sketch of Prince Polignac. 

Jules Polignac was the second son of Armand, first Duke of 





* Prince Polignac dares even charge Napoleon with having ordered the mas- 
sacres at Toulon, after its occupation by the Republicans, and is not ashamed of in- 
serting a letter, well known to be forged, to prove him guilty of a crime that he 
never was even suspected. by fair men of having committed. Such disregard of 
truth, such base calumnies, are but little in conformity with the boasted fairness 
and sincerity of our author. 
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Polignac, and of Mademoiselle Pollastron, his Duchess, too well 
known for the unfortunate attachment of Marie Antoinette for her. 
The Polignacs are generally considered the representatives of an 
old family of that name, greatly reduced in circumstances,* and 
it was only the friendship of the queen that procured for them the 
means of living at court. As yet only Colonel—Armand de Po- 
lignac was appointed first equerry to the king, and from only a 
count he was created a duke, and afterwards surintendant (query, 
comptroller general?) of the post office. Lodged at Versailles 
with her family, in one of the most splendid apartments, Madame 
de Polignac was selected as governess of the royal children 
(Grouvernante des Enfans de France), and distinguished by the 
warmest and most undisguised friendship of her royal mistress. 
Allowing that envy may have been busy in slandering the 
favourite and her family, in supposing them advising unpopular 
measures, and in accusing them of anti-national penchants, we 
can scarcely admit that the popular indignation was altogether 
unreasonable, when it broke out against a family to which, in 
addition to grants in crown-lands to an enormous extent,} rever- 
sionary pensions, to the yearly amount of from £28,000 to 
£30,000 sterling were granted. “ A thousand crowns,” ex- 
claimed Mirabeau, “ are granted to the family of a hero for hav- 
ing saved the state, and a million of livres to the Polignacs for 
having ruined it.” Yielding to this popular and universal in- 
dignation, the whole family of Polignac emigrated, and the first 
favourites were also the first to set the example which the French 
nobility followed so eagerly, of leaving their sovereigns in diffi- 
culties, which these gallant fugitives had so materially assisted in 
creating. 

Jules Polignac and his eldest brother, some years afterwards 
(in 1803) were arrested in France and tried for high treason, as 
accomplices of Pichegru and Cadoudal. It has been said that 
the conspirators intended to assassinate Napoleon, then first 


* Montgaillard denies it. He says that the modern Polignaes are not descend- 
ants from the illustrious family of that name which, he states, became extinct 
about the middle of the 17thcentury. The true patrimonial name of the present Po- 
lignaes is Chalengon ; they were poor private gentlemen of no family ; the only dis- 
tinguished man among them being Cardinal Polignac, one of the negotiators of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. From St. Simon’s Memoirs it would appear that Montgaillard’s 
genealogy is not correct, and that, though poor, Cardinal Polignac descended from 
the old family of that name. 

+ In the month of April 1816, a bill was introduced to make over to his family 
a property called Fenestrange, which the crown had mortgaged to the first Duke 
Armand Polignae for twelve hundred thousand livres (about £50,000). It was 
then proved that the Polignacs had never lent the money, but that Louis XVI. had 
secretly given it them to lend to the crown ; and neither the legislature of 1816 nor 
that of 1817 would legalize so gross a job as this of these disinterested royalists. 
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consul ; this intention not having been proved, the persons ac- 
cused have a full right to be acquitted of it. The brothers were 
tried, and whilst the eldest urged the acquittal of the youngest, 
on the score of his age (he was, however, 23 years old), Jules 
~~ of his judges to hang him instead of his brother who had 
a family. This niaiserie which, in any other country, would be 
received with the contempt which it deserves, even on the stage, 
was related with great solemnity to the French peers by the 
counsel of Jules Polignac, as a proof of his magnanimity! His 
brother was condemned to death, but ieaueenal instead of being 
executed: Jules himself was sentenced to twoyears’ imprisonment; 
yet by one of those iniquitous acts of despotism, for which Na- 

leon will ever be execrated, his imprisonment was prolonged 
to 1814, when, thanks to the political events, he was restored to 
liberty.* 

The Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.), brother of Louis 
XVIIL., had, from his earliest days, contracted a strong affec- 
tion for M. Jules de Polignac; the latter professed for that 
prince a most unbounded affection. Different from his brother 
in many respects, the Count d’Artois put himself, during that 
brother's reign, at the head of an opposition, composed of all the 
bigots who re-entered France in 1814, after having emigrated 
from 20 to 25 years before, and who expected to find the country 
just as they had left it when they ran away. To remedy the evils 
of the French Revolution, it was only necessary, in their opinion, 
to reinstate what had produced that event. An aristocracy with- 
out talents, virtues, or riches ; a clergy without morals, toleration, 
or Christian charity ; a profligate court and an unrestrained king, 
—the one to devour what the other plundered from the people,— 
were required, according to the Count d’Artois and his friends, 
to make France happy and contented. This party, having the 
heir-presumptive at their head, caused great uneasiness and 
troubles to the government of Louis XVHLt One of the most 
influential among these frondeurs was Jules de Polignac. To get 
rid of him the king offered him the legation of Munich, which he 
refused, but he was prevailed upon to accept that of Ambassador 


* So said M. Martignac in his defence :—“ Les événemens de 18] 4, lui rendirent 
la liberté. 

+ The Count d’Artois was at the head of the cabal against Richelieu in 1821. 
Richelieu knew the power of the prince and his party, and he would not accept 
office till after having received, from the Count d’Artois, his assurance, on the word 
of a gentleman, that he would support the administration. On discovering the 
treacherous conduct of the prince, Richelieu had an interview with him, when he 
addressed him as follows :—“ I did not know that the prince was not bound by the 
word of the gentleman.” Lacretelle, who relates this anecdote (Histoire de la France 
‘Yepuis la Restauration, chap. 38) adds :—“ I have the most undoubted certainty of 
the truth of this fact.” 
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at Rome, where the Pope, for his temporal and spiritual merits, 
raised him to the rank of Prince of the Holy Roman Church-— 
an order which may be safely said to number amongst its mem- 
bers a larger proportion of fools, knaves, and beggars than any 
other order in Christendom. 

Not long after, Prince Polignac was called to the House of 
Peers, but he himself, as well as some of his colleagues, all of 
them among the most intimate friends of the Count d’ Artois, 
put difficulties in the way to their promotion. They refused to 
take the oath of fidelity to the constitution, because it proclaimed 
an unlimited toleration of all religions! They considered them- 
selves entitled to make certain reservations to their oath, as they 
deemed it evident that the fundamental laws of the State were 
to harmonize with the dominant religion, and that it was against 
their consciences as Catholics that they were asked to swear 
fidelity to a constitution which was an outrage to their creed. 
Louis X VIII. was forced to say, in the speech from the throne, 
that the charter assured to the Catholic ais the pre-eminence 
which was its due; and after they had brought their Sovereign 
to say this to please them, these loyal noblemen took their ae 
and their seats. A few years afterwards, Prince Polignac was 
sent ambassador to London, where he continued till he was, in 
an evil moment for his country, his king and himself, appointed 
Prime Minister of France. Of this we shall speak hereafter. 

Now that we know the writer, we may pass over his history of 
the Revolutionary period to 1814, and be certain that we cannot 
lose much that is impartial and worth knowing. With respect 
to the subsequent times, our author begins by objecting, ad we 
must say with great justice, to the territorial arrangements of 
1814. Never was there a more reckless disregard to the happi- 
ness of all the nations of Europe—never a more barefaced 
abuse of brutal strength, than that which was displayed in the 
treaties which those who had the power concluded. Look at 
Belgium, at Poland, at Saxony, at Italy, at Norway! Were 
the wishes, the feelings, the wants, of the unhappy millions of 
human beings who were shared among the plunderers, ever 
taken for a moment into consideration? What other power 
except that of the bayonet forced them into submission? What 
other regard was had in the partition and the arrangements but 
to the ambition, the greediness, the selfishness of the strongest ? 
So far we agree with Prince Polignac; but we go farther, and 
ask—W hat right had we to force the Bourbons on France, and 
to set loose the most ferocious chief of the Spanish branch of 
that family on Spain? Would the French, the Spaniards, the 
Italians, left to themselves, have ever recalled the Pope to his 
temporal dominions? Part of this colossal building, founded on 
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sand and raised up with uncemented stones, has been already 
dashed to the ground—the rest is tottering. Look at Louis 
Philippe on the French throne,—at Don Carlos, his prisoner,— 
at Dom Miguel, an exile at Rome,—at Belgium, separated from 
Holland,—at the Kings of Prussia and of the French, insulted 
by Catholic bishops, their subjects—look at the massacres of the 
Poles—at the prostration of the Ottoman Empire—at the en- 
croachments of Russia—at the oppression of Italy, which requires 
Austria as a constable, and England as an informer, to keep it 
down—look at all this, and then refrain, if you can, from speak- 
ing with scorn and indignation of the sovereigns and ministers 
who signed the treaties by which Europe was to be pacified and 
made happy. 

Prince Polignac objects likewise to the influence which, he 
says, the allies—chiefly the Emperor of Russia—had over Louis 
XVIII, who was persuaded by them to grant the charter from 
which, according to the noble author, all the misfortunes of 
France were derived. He has no praise for the allies but for their 
interference in Naples, Piedmont, and Spain. Whatever was 
done in France by their advice he considers wrong; what the 
Duke of Richelieu—the friend of Alexander—did when prime 
minister the first time (1815-1817,) extremely objectionable ; 


the conduct of Villéle during his six years’ administration (1822- 
1828,) scarcely that of a royalist. ‘“ What the royalists wanted,” 
says Polignac, “ was to give an independent pea to the 


clergy—to restore to the clergy the registers of births, deaths 
and marriages—to give to the clergy and religious congregations 
the direction of public instruction.”—P. 172. But what could 
one hope, when M. Decazes, on becoming prime minister—he, 
the favourite of the king—had the courage to grant the free- 
dom of the press? (P. 178) How could the throne be saved 
when Villéle not only did not take any of the above steps in 
favour of the clergy, but actually allowed his administration to 
expire without breaking those territorial individualities called 
départments, and re-establishing the old names of the French 
Provinces? When he did nothing—actually. nothing, can it be 
believed ? — for wresting her sceptre from a wicked daughter of 
the Revolution called Public Opinion, which continued to rule the 
Chambers, and sowed leisurely the seeds of discord? (P. 191). 
We find recorded in the work, now under consideration, a fact, 
which we had hitherto considered an idle rumour, and which de- 
serves the special attention of our readers. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, who had misunderstood the French Revolution, according 
to Prince Polignac, saw, at a later period, his mistake (that of 
having pressed on Louis XVIII. the granting of a constitution 
to France). He gave himself up to acts of devotion ; towards 
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the end of his life he was tormented by remorses and by fear of 
divine punishment ;— 


“He humbled himself before God, and asked the assistance of 
heavenly light; the Almighty granted it to him, and on his death-bed 
he became “converted to the Roman Catholic religion, His august 
wife, a few months afterwards, overcome by grief, followed this pious 
example. Documents now in the archives of the foreign office (in 
France,) leave no doubt with respect to the truth of these two facts, 
especially with respect to the Emperor.”—P. 197. 


It must have required all the consolations of his new religion to 
lull the remorses of a son who stepped on the throne, treading 
over the corpse of his father, to whose dethronement he had at 
least consented ;—of a son who continued to number among 
his ministers and friends the murderers of his father. 

In addition to the political questions which agitated France 
during the administration of M. de Villéle, religious discussions 
added to the bitterness of party spirit. A cry of improbation 
was raised against the Peres de la Foi, “ a recent denomination 
adopted some time before by the Jesuits ;”* the advisers of the 
crown endeavoured to submit the press to restrictions, but their 
project of law had to be withdrawn—and even the academy— 
what a shame !—joined the opposition. At last Villele fell. M. 
de Martignac succeeded him. “ His ministry,” says M. de Polig- 
nac, “was a ministry of concessions of the prerogative to the 
popular party.” The successor of Martignac was our author. 
In M. de Polignac’s opinion, monarchy “had been reduced to 
the last extremity, by the various administrations which had 
preceded his own. He says, in his figurative way, that when 
he took the helm, the ship Was not sea-w worthy , that the wind was 
blowing furiously : : is it surprising that it has been dashed 
agi tinst the rocks? “It was not I,” says he, “ that had de- 
prived it of its riggings,”—(p. 219.) If M. de Polignac really 
saw the State in this condition, why did he under take to govern 
it? If Villéle and Martignac were leading it to ruin, why did 
he lend them the dead-weight of his name and influence, by con- 
tinuing to serve as ambassador at the court of St. James’s dur- 
ing their Administrations? Why did he not act as M. de 
Ch: iteaubriand, then French ambassador at Rome, acted, on 
Prince Polignac himself being appointed prime minis ter—resign 
his situation ? ? 


* We call the attention of our readers to this precious piece of Suntan: of the 
Prince himself. The Péves dz la Foi took this name, as we have already observed 
on a former occasion, (North British Review, vol. ii., p. 594,) to pass themselves 
off as not Jesuits, and to enter France under a false name, and under false pre- 
tences. Polignac states that the Jesuits took this a/ias (and many more too,) which 
is not considered very respectable, but he does not say why they “did so.—P. 198. 
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M. de Polignac then became minister, and was installed on 
the 8th of August 1829; on the 8th of August 1830 Louis 
Philippe was proclaimed King of the French! Pretty quick 
work. But, says M. de Polignac, this was owing to the unfair 
conduct of the opposition; the men who undertook the govern- 
ment were all unknown as ministers—they had a right to be 
judged from their acts; the President of the Council (that is M. 
de lens himself,) was pointed out as an enemy to the char- 
ter; “an enemy! no; a disapprover! geno 244.) But 
then his acts! judge of him by them! It is exactly thus that all 
suspicious characters declaim against the unfairness of the police. 
Any one unknown may pass unmolested along a thoroughfare 
crowded with people, and even stop to look at a jeweller’s or 
goldsmith’s window ; but the moment a poor innocent being, 
who has nothing against him but his character, happens to walk 
after an elderly lady leaving a bank, or to cast a look at a 
money changer’s shop, the police is upon him, without waiting 
for a pocket picked or for a — of glass broken. What an in- 
justice! Then M. de Polignac very cleverly, as he thinks, 
mixes up together the two sets of colleagues he had—those who 
were with him before he was president of the council or prime 
minister, and those who were his colleagues afterwards. If un- 
known as ministers, (which was not the case with all the second 
set of them,) they were all very well known as public men, and 
as such, the nation had ground enough for condemning them 
without farther trial. Can we doubt the line which Colonel Sib- 
thorpe will take when he becomes Premier ? 

We shall not inflict on our readers the biography of all M. de 
Polignac’s colleagues ; but to show the character of his adminis- 
tration, the life of some of them is far from unimportant. His 
first administration consisted of himself, and Messrs. Labour- 
donnaye, Bourmont, Chabrol, Courvoisier, Montbel and Rigny. 
The last of them, appointed in his absence, refused,* and was 
succeeded by De Haussez, who is not unknown in Great Bri- 
tain, and of whom little more can be said. M. de Montbel was a 
follower of Villéle, and one of the stanchest friends of the mis- 
sionaries—that is to say the Jesuits,—but a moderate man, far 
from approving of the violent measures which were adopted in 
July 1830, to which he agreed more from a sort of chivalrous 
weakness for the king than from conviction. It is well known 
that when MM. de Chabrol and Courvoisier resigned their 





* It is but justice to Prince Polignac to state, that M.de Rigny sent him a 
letter before leaving Paris, of which M. de Genoude, the editor of the Gazette de 
France, was the bearer, expressing his willingness to join an Administration 
formed by the Prince. 
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places, thinking that if the elections were unfavourable, the Ad- 
ministration ought to retire, he would have resigned if he had 
dared. Chabrol and Courvoisier themselves, proved, by retiring, 
that they were honest Royalists, not prepared to forswear them- 
selves for the support of a stupid minister of a still more stupid 
monarch. The real strength and spirit of the Administration 
were represented by Polignac, Bourmont, and Labourdonnaye. 
Bourmont was an old emigrant, who, in Scotland, had become 
a favourite of the Count d’Artois, then an exile, and who had 
carried on the war of a banditti against the French Republicans, 
with whom afterwards he made Tis peace. He then became a 
worshipper of Napoleon; but, suspected of msincerity, he was 
arrested: after two years’ imprisonment, he escaped to Por- 
tugal. Later still, he became one of Napoleon’s generals, but, in 
1814, was one of the first to pay homage to Louis XVIII. He 
was with Ney when that unfortunate Marshal determined on 
joining Napoleon. Bourmont commanded a corps at the com- 
bats which ended in the battle of Waterloo; but he deserted to 
the enemy the day before this decisive defeat of Napoleon. It 
was chiefly owing to his evidence, which the accused firmly de- 
clared false, that Marshal Ney was condemned to death. Bour- 
mont had afterwards a command in the army which invaded 
Spain in 1823, and was lastly chosen for his minister-at-war by 
Polignac. Labourdonnaye had ever since the restoration of the 
Bourbons, been the constant leader of that fraction of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, for which Fouché had invented the name of 
ultras. He had served in the Royalist armies against the Re- 
- had afterwards made his peace with Napoleon, and served 
1im too; but, since 1815, he had opposed, with unparalleled 
rtinacity and virulence, all the administrations alike as too 
iberal, and attacked all the liberals as revolutionists and moved 
by the worst motives. The violence of Labourdonnaye, added 
to his limited talents for administration, according to M. Polig- 
nac, rendered him a very troublesome and not very useful - 


league. On the question, whether there should be a president 
of the council, being carried in the affirmative in the cabinet, 
Labourdonnaye, who had always objected to such an office,* re- 


* It is said that Labourdonnaye had a very poor opinion of M. de Polignac’s fit- 
ness for office ; and that it was not to the office of president of the council, but to 
the person for whom he saw the place was intended, that he objected. Alluding 
to the desperate measures which he perceived M. de Polignae was determined to 
attempt to carry, and to the great influence that the place of president would give 
him above his colleagues, he is reported to have said—“* When I stake my head on 
the game, I want to hold the cards myself.” ' 
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signed. It is not worth entering into details respecting all the 
persons who succeeded him, Courvoisier, and Chabrol. These 
were Guernon-Rainville, Chantelauze, Baron Capelle,* and Pey- 
ronnet. The latter, however, deserves to be well known. 

On his father falling a victim to the Revolution, M. de Pey- 
ronnet emigrated ; but he soon re-entered France, and became 
a barrister—more famous, like our Irish Attorney-General, for his 
pugnacious propensities, than for his law or eloquence. Mme, 
du Caylaf having lost a suit in the first instance, but won it on 
appeal, owing not to the professional assistance, but to some 
other power of M.. Peyronnet, was instrumental in making a 
minister of him on the second fall of Richelieu in 1821. He 
continued minister with Villéle till 1828. - He distinguished him- 
self particularly on three occasions—Ilst, As representative of 
the Roden then very powerful, he pressed on the Legislature 
(in April 1825) the adoption of the law on sacrilege, by which 
“ whoever was convicted of profanation of the Host was to have 
his right hand cut off, and then suffer death ;” for, as the sup- 
porters of this barbarous law said, a person gnilty of such an act 
was guilty of deicide!! There is no instance of such an athe- 
istical word ever being used before, we believe. It was on that 
occasion that one of the most violent and most intolerant of the 
supporters of the Jesuits—M. de Bonald—said, that “ to put to 
death a man guilty of this crime, was sending him before his 
natural judge,”—a sanguinary maxim, as was observed by the 
now Duke Pasquier, equivalent to the order of the inquisitor to 
the soldiers who were murdering the poor Albigenses, but who 
were not certain of putting to death those only who, even 
according to the inquisitor’s maxims, deserved it: “ Kill away ! 
kill ! God will select. those who belong to him.” Then, 2d, M. de 
Peyronnet came forward as the champion of a law—the particular 
favourite of the same Bonald—for the re-introduction of primo- 
geniture—of all other civil laws the one unquestionably the most 
obnoxious to the French, who, moreover, on that particular 





* This gentleman is not a baron, but his family name was Baron. Montgaillard, 
Hist, de France, for 1829, August 8th. He never signed “ baron, ” as others do in 
France who have the right to a title, and never was styled baron either in the pre- 
liminary acts, or in the judgment pronounced against him by the Court of Peers. 

+ Mme, du Cayla was the mistress of Louis XVIII. She was separated from her 
husband, and though no longer young (being born in 1784), she was still good-look- 
ing, extremely agreeable and accomplished. She was a great supporter of the 
Jesuits, who looked upon her as a second Mme, de Maintenon. ‘The Comte d’Artois 
reconciled his religious scruples with the deference which he professed to a person 
who took advantage of her intimacy with the king his brother for advancing the pious 
interests of himself and party, by looking not to the means but to the end. 
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occasion, detested it the more, as they looked upon it, and not 
without reason, as a triumph of the Jesuits.* The third time 
that M. Peyronnet distinguished himself, during his first adminis- 
tration, was on introducing that bill against the press which 
roused even the Academy to petition against it. Such a bill would 
never have passed under any circumstances, but what tended 
more than anything to its being withdrawn was an article in its 
defence, which M. de Peyronnet caused to be published in the 
Moniteur. Among other expressions of praise, that project of 
law was designated as “a law of justice and of love.” The ludi- 
crous effect of these words on such an occasion was enhanced by 
the circumstance of their being taken from Demaistre, the most 
determined champion that the Jesuits ever had, not inferior even 
to Bonald, who used them in his Soirdées de Saint Petersbourg, 
when praising, in a celebrated passage, the punishment of death 
and the dignity of hangmen. 

This was the man chosen as a colleague by M. de Polignac, 
and intrusted with the seals of the Home Department, when two 
well known but honest royalists felt it impossible to support the 
extreme measures that, in his crasse ignorance, the Prince was 
dishonestly concocting. Bourmont having sailed to command 
the forces directed against the Dey of Algiers, the place of minis- 
ter-at-war was, ad interim, filled by Polignac himself, who found 
no one he could rely upon for the office. And now, when tlie 
life and miracles of his most influential colleagues are known, 
will any one hesitate in admitting that the French people had 
very good ground for refusing to trust to a ministry composed 
of such members? Accordingly, the Chambers declared, that 
so long as such advisers were preferred by the Crown, the popular 
branch of the legislature ntl not support the executive. The 
people having elected a majority of members in opposition, the 
ministry, preferring themselves to the nation, on the 25th of July, 
1830, dissolved the Commons before they had met—that is to say, 
annulled the elections, for the House not having met as yet, it 
was not a House, and could not be dissolved—and, by an Order 
in Council, they altered the law of election, taking their franchise 
from several thousand voters all over France, because they had 
voted as they liked. Then, on the strength of an article of the 
charter (the 14th,) which authorised the king to enforce the exe- 
cution of the law by proclamation, a proclamation was pub- 
lished, crushing the liberty of the press, and ordering the exe- 





* «The system of M. Bonald re-acted most fiercely against the congregation (i. ¢., 
the Jesuits) and the nobility. No doubt the ministers as yet adopted it but partially ; 
but the king was for it all, as it was the plan of the Jesuits.”—Lacreret.e, /2is- 
tauration, chap. 33. 
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cution of a law which had been solemnly repealed, and enforcing 
the censorship. The ministry consisted, at the time that the or- 
donnances were passed, ‘amie, July 25th, 1830,) of M.M. Po- 
lignac, Chantelauze, Haussez, Peyronnet, Montbel, Guernon- 
Rainville, and Capelle; Bourmont being absent. 

We are not going to enter into the history of these transac- 
tions more than is requisite to judge of the work before us. It 
seems that all the ministers, at one time or other, doubted—some 
the justice, others the policy, others the expediency, others again 
the necessity, of publishing the ordonnances of July—every one of 
them, except Polignac, had some doubt of some sort. He and the 
king never had any ; the enormous difficulties which every man 
of common sense foresaw, were above their poor comprehensions. 
Both bent on their own destruction, could not bear to have their 
eyes opened, and both most unscrupulously deceived, allies, am- 
bassadors, public creditors—friends and foes equally—declarin 
that no coup d’état was intended.* That the other ministers shoul 
have yielded is no doubt surprising ; but that M. Peyronnet should 
have given in, is what could not have been foreseen, and what 
is almost incredible even now. During his imprisonment at 
Ham, after 1830, this ex-minister published a ol collection of 
essays, entitled “ Pensées d’un Prisonnier,” with a motto from 
Matthew xxv., 35, (from the Vulgate, “ in carcere eram :” but 
v. 36 in our version, “ I was in prison.”) Those pensées are not, 
however, those of a prisoner, inasmuch as they were written 
when the author was not only out of prison, but most active in 
sending thither as many as he could—some not to come out but 
to mount the scaffold, not unfrequently for political offences. 
The title, therefore, as well as the motto, is a delusion and a 
mockery. Among other essays therein included, is one which 
first appeared in the journal of the Jesuits, “Univers,” on May 
29th, 1830,—not quite two months before the ordonnances— 
headed, “ Les coups d’Etat,” and ten days after the writer had 
taken office and succeeded to one of the two ministers, (Chabrol 
and Courvoisier,) who resigned because they were for modifying 
the Government and siding to the country, rather than hav- 
ing recourse to violent and illegal measures. Peyronnet there 
says, among other things :— 


“ It is not enough that a coup d’état be necessary—of that secret 
and imperceptible necessity which discovers itself sometimes to a few 
persons, by doubtful and almost invisible signs. Nothing less will do 
than a manifest, striking, undeniable necessity, which overcomes all 





* There was, however, oxe friend to whom the whole scheme was unreservedly com- 
municated—that was the Nuncio of the Pope.—Lacrete..e, Restauration, chap. 40. 
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doubts by the overwhelming evidence of its reality. This necessity 
gives a right to make the attempt, and the universal conviction lends 
that consent which gives, or at least facilitates, success. But success 
is the most indispensable condition of a coup d'état. However lawful 
the end—however well taken the measures of execution—I can only 
see an error if success does not follow. . . . . . In this sort of 
affairs one must not do but what he is absolutely bound to do, and 
one is bound to attempt only what he can do.* If the attempt is not 
indispensable, one has no right to try; and no one is in duty bound 
to attempt what is not possible.” 


A man who has written this, has he not signed his own con- 
demnation for joining the attempt of Polignac ? 

As to Polignac himself, he has no excuse whatever. Not 
only was there no necessity for the ordonnances,—not only had. he 
omitted doing all he could to ensure the success of his measures, 
but he had done nothing whatever for that purpose. His 
apology on this head is the most = exhibition that ever even 
he made of himself. Who could have foreseen it? is his excuse. 


*‘ The evil which threatened France was certainly deeper than I 
had conceived; and had I suddenly seen into futurity, I should have 
insisted, since I was forced to continue one of the advisers of the 
Crown, that the King should have withdrawn into the Vendée, where 
the ordonnances would have been signed.” —P. 294. 


It is difficult to hear a Frenchman utter such sentiments, and 
not use intemperate words in exposing his cruel coolness in re- 
gretting that he did not kindle a war to the knife in his own 
country—that he did not expose it to the degradation of foreign 
interference in addition to the horrors of civil war. Then he con 
tinues to say that he could not foresee that the troops might re- 
fuse slaughtering their countrymen, that he would have blushed 
to reckon on the possibility of such an event. This really shows 
more and more how true was the opinion expressed of him by 
one of the aid-de-camps of Marmont, when the fighting between 
the people and the troops had already continued for some time. 
This aid-de-camp (his name was Larue) informed Polignac that 
the affair became more and more serious, the troops having shown 
symptoms of joining the people. “ Well,” answered Polignac 
with great sang froid, “ if such be the case, you must order the 
troops to be fired on.” The poor aid-de-camp, astounded at such 
ignorant ferocity, came out of the room exclaiming, “ Alas! alas! 
— minister does not understand French.” 

. de Polignac struggles hard to persuade the world that he 


ox 
iS 





* C’est une sorte d’affaires oi l’on ne peut que ce que ]’on ‘doit, et od l’on ne 
doit méme que ce que l’on peut. Tant que l’entreprise n’est pas indispensable 
on n’a pas le droit ; tant qu’elle n’est pas possible il n’y a pas de devoir. 
VOL, ill. NO. V. K 
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had done all that could be done to overcome opposition, by pre- 

aring himself to overcome any resistance. As minister at war 
it was his duty to do so. But that he did not do it, is the uni- 
versal opinion of those who have had the best means of judging. 
His colleague, M. de Montbel, in a protest which he sent from 
Vienna (whither he had safely escaped) to the President of the 
Court of Peers, speaks as follows :-— ” 

“ T regret that the want of precautions which the state of affairs 
required, has encouraged a struggle which was to end so fatally. 
These precautions depended not on me ; I could only energetically press 
them upon those whose duty it was to take them, and I have nothing 
to reproach myself with in this respect. We were told in the presence of 
the king, that all military measures were taken, that the guards and 
numerous troops were ready to put down resistance. I do not know 
what fatal error gave room to assertions so widely at variance with 
truth; they inspired us with the confidence that all attempts to resist 
would be, if not easily prevented, easily defeated.” 


M. de Montbel must have known what Prince Polignac had 
promised, and what he had asserted before the Revolution, and 
as he (Montbel) was one of the most energetic members of the 
SS in resisting the struggle, which he witnessed from 

eginning to end, he is the best witness possible, as well as the 
best judge, how far the assertions of rH san were at variance 
with truth. The question is not merely, whether M. de Polignac 
had prepared in a proper manner for the struggle? The event 
proved that he hel not; yet he has the poor excuse, and a very 
poor one indeed it is in such affairs, that he could not foresee 
this and that. The real question as between Polignac and his 
colleagues is: Did you, or did you not tell us, that you had 
made certain preparations to meet certain contingencies, when, 
after all, it turned out that you had not made them? The evi- 
dence of M. de Montbel is so overwhelming, that we cannot 
even pity Polignac on the score of stupidity. 

The two last chapters of the work of M. de Polignac are on 
the French Revolution of 1830, and its principles, and on the 
theories of government that are prevailing in many parts of the 
world. With respect to the Revolution of 1830, and to the 

overnment which sprang from it, we were prepared to find M. 

e Polignac prejudiced, and therefore unfair, but we confess 
before we read this work we did not believe him so malicious and 
ungrateful. By trying to expose the government of Louis 
Philippe to the hatred and contempt of France and of Europe, 
by endeavouring to excite the ambition and jealousy of a party 
in France which the present government restrains with difficulty 
from propagating in foreign countries with fire and sword the 
principles of government which M. de Polignac opposes with so 
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much vehemence, he shows himself devoid of all feelings, not only 
of patriotism, but of common honesty. “ The government of 
July,” he says, “ would not dare to undertake alone such a con- 
quest as that of Algiers.” —(P. 347.) It is not as yet very clear 
what France has gained by that conquest : what it loses yearly 
in men and money is not doubtful. And how did M. de Polignac 
succeed in lulling the suspicions of all foreign countries—and 
especially of Great Britain—when he undertook the invasion of 
Africa? By having recourse to such deliberate falsehoods, mean 
subterfuges, and deceitful promises, as are unworthy of a man of 
honour and of a real statesman. He avoided to write what he 
had positively engaged to write, by saying, for instance, that the 
letter would be written in a week, then by saying to our ambas- 
sador at Paris that he was going to have it delivered to our Go- 
vernment by his ambassador here, and instructing his ambassador 
in London to promise Lord Aberdeen that a note was going to 
be delivered to our ambassador at Paris, and so on. These are 
tricks too paltry and too jesuitical for a gentleman to be proud 
of: and though we may laugh or feel indignant at our negocia- 
tors having been duped, we can feel nothing but contempt 
for the duplicity of a man who deceived them by such low 
tricks of vulgar cunning. It suits ill such a person to write 
grandly about the high principles, the noble views, and the bold- 
ness of action, which are denied to a government like that of 
Louis Philippe: It suits particularly ill for Prince Polignac, de- 
feated by five or six thousand raggamuffins of Paris, and saved by 
the firmness of the leading men of the Revolution, to speak as 
he does of the present Government of France, 


“as born weak and timid, like a person born blind or lame, and 
which, being unable to alter its nature, will live and die oppressed by 
its infirmities."—(P. 342.) 


The Government that saved Polignac from the scaffold, and 
which, after a short imprisonment, restored him to liberty, was 
not either weak or timid—nor was it, we must repeat, mean as is 
the man who thus attacks it after having accepted so many fa- 
vours from it—among others his own life. And this forces us to 
say, that M. de Polignac shows himself anything but noble- 
minded and princely in his ideas. He hates intensely M. de 
Chateaubriand, of whom he speaks, however, with cold respect 
and faint praise. On one occasion he goes out of his way 
to record how Chateaubriand subscribed one hundred francs to 
Laffitte’s monument, out of gratitude to the man who, when 
Chateaubriand threw up the embassy of Rome on Polignac being 
appointed Minister, lent him ten thousand franes which he then 
wanted. “ Had he addressed himself to the Restoration, as he had 
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done on former occasions,” says the generous Prince, “ that sum 
would not have been refused to M. de Chateaubriand.” How 
—, are the feelings of the man who stoops to publish former 
acts of generosity, if true! And these are the preux chevaliers 
who are to take back the son of St. Louis to be crowned at 
Rheims ! 

For this is evidently M. de Polignac’s hope. There are two 
sources of government, legitimacy and sovereignty of the people : 
the latter . never succeeded, (says the Prince, with as much 
boldness as truth), and, moreover, it is a principle “ repelled b 
European society: the nations applauded when it fell,” (p. 369.) 
It is therefore clear to him that the other must wll The 
same is to be said with respect to religion. France is ignorant 
of the wants of our times. The movement of our age is towards 
Catholicism, (p. 375): as to Protestantism, it is done up. Now, 
we have only to follow up these two principles, and as res per 
quas causas nascitur per easdem dissolvitur, we have only to re- 
establish the Jesuits, which will destroy the liberty of the press 
and philosophism, when of course Protestantism will fall, and 
then we shall all be happy and merry with a despotic prince 
and the Pope, as our forefathers were in the tenth century. 

This may appear very absurd, and yet it is the right way to 
go to work. Lvuckily, for the good of the world, the Polignacs 
go on too fast, and they cause a reaction; but there is so much 
tenacity and unity in the movements of Catholicism, that al- 
though the serpent gets scotched it is far from crushed, and it 
soon creeps on, with its head low at first, but gradually raising it. 
The connexion between despotism and Catholicism, such as it has 
been after the Council of Trent, is evident, and made visible both by 
theory and practice.* The Pope, above the councils, above the 








" The tenets of the Church of Rome, as at present constituted, are utterly in- 
consistent with liberty, either civil or religious, inconsistent with the liberty of the 
press, and adverse to toleration. Those who deny these truths, are either completely 
ignorant of those tenets, or are wilfully wrong. Cardinal Pacca wrote by special 
order of the reigning Pope, on the 16th of August 1832, to Lamennais in the follow- 
ing terms :—* The principles of L’ Arenir,” a journal to which Lamennais contri- 
buted, “on liberty of worship and on the Liberty of the press, which have been treated 
of and pushed so far by that journal, are equally reprehensible ;’ that is as much 
as civil and political liberty, which had been condemned by the Cardinal a few 
lines before, “ and opposed to the doctrines, the maxims and the practice of the 
Church. His Holiness has been equally surprised and serry at this ; for, if in cer- 
tain circumstances, prudence advises to tolerate them as a lesser evil, such doc- 
trines can never be presented by a Catholic as good and desirable.” The Pope 
himself, on the previous day, had issued a letter to all the patriarchs, archbishops, 
and bishops, proclaiming, ex cathedra, the same doctrines. Here are some of the 
original passages. After having charged all tolerant men with indifferentism, he 
proceeds in the following words : 

« Atque ex hoe putidissimo indifferentismi fonte absurda illa fluit ac erronea sen- 
tentia seu potius deliramentum, asserendam esse ac vindicandam cuilibet libertatem 
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bishops, above the canons, is a despot, unrestrained by assemblies, 
by aristocracy, and by law: he has, as a standing army, the religi- 
ous orders, and, above all, that of the Jesuits, ready to defend 
this neo-catholicism any where, on any emergency, and to propa- 
gate and support its claims without limits. es despotism have 





conscientiw. Cui quidem pestilentissimo errori viam sternit plena illa, atque im- 
moderata libertas opinionum, qua in sacree et civilis rei labem laté grassatur, dic- 
tantibus per summam impudentiam nonnullis, aliquid ex ea commodi in religionem 
— At que pejor mors anime quam libertas erroris? inquiebat Augustinus. 

reno quippe omni adempto, quo homines contineantur in semitis veritatis, pro- 
ruente jam in praeceps ipsorum natura ad malum inclinata, veré apertum dicimus 
puteum abyssi, é quo vidit Joannes ascendere fumum, quo obscuratus est sol, locus- 
tis ex eo prodeuntibus in vastitatem terrae. Inde enim animorum immutationes, 
inde adolescentium in deteriora corruptio, inde in populo sacrorum, rerumque ac 
legum sanctissimarum contemptus, inde uno verbo pestis rei publicae prae qualibet 
capitalior, chm experientia teste vel a prima antiquitate notum sit, civitates, quae 
opibus, imperio, gloria floruére, hoc uno malo concitisse, libertate immoderata opi- 
nionum, licentia concionum, rerum novandarum cupiditate. 

“ Huc spectat deterrima illa, ac nunquam satis exsecranda et detestabilis libertas 
artis librarize, ad scripta quelibet edenda in vulgus, quam tanto convicio audent 
nonnulli efflagitare ac promovere. Perhorreseimus, venerabiles Fratres, intuentes 
quibus monstris doctrinarum, seu potiis quibus errorum portentis obruamur, quae 
longé ac laté ubique disseminantur ingenti librorum multitudine, libellisque et scrip- 
tis mole quidem exiguis, malitiaé tamen permagnis, é¢ quibus maledictionem egres- 
sam illacrymamur super faciem terrae. Sunt tamen, proh dolor ! qui eo impudentize 
abripiantur, ut asserant pugnaciter hane errorum colluviem inde prorumpentem 
satis cumulaté compensari ex libro aliquo, qui in hac tanta pravitatum tempestate 
ad religionem ac veritatem: propugnandam edatur. Nefas profectd est, omnique 
jure improbatum, patrari daté operé malum certum ac majus, quia spes sit, inde 
boni aliquid habitum iri. Numquid venena liberé spargi, ac publicé vendi, com- 
portarique, imo et obbibi debere, sanus quis dixerit, quod remedii quidpiam 
habeatur, quo qui utuntur, eripi eos ex interitu identidem contingat ? ° ° 


“ Cim autem circumlatis in vulgus scriptis doctrinas quasdam promulgari accep- 
erimus, quibus debita erga principes fides atque submissio labefactatur, facesque 
perduellionis ubique incenduntur ; cavendum maximé erit, ne popult inde decepti 
a recti semita abducantur. Animadvertant omnes, non esse, juxta apostoli moni- 
tum, potestatem nisi a Deo: qua autem sunt, & Deo ordinata sunt. Itaque qui resistit 
potestati, Dei ordinationi resistit, et qui resistunt, ipsi sibi damnationem acquirunt, 
Quocirea et divina et humana jura in eos elamant,qui turpissimis perduellions 
seditionumque machinationibus 4 fide in principes deseiscere, ipsosque ab imperio 
deturbare connituntur. ° ° . " ie ° . ° 

« Praeclara haec immobilis subjectionis in principes exempla, quie ex sanctissimis 
Christianze religionis praeceptis necessario proficiscebanter, detestandam illorum 
insolentiam et improbitatem condemnant, qui projecta, affrenataque procacis 
libertatis cupiditate astuantes, toti in eo sunt, ut jura queeque principatuum labe- 
factent, atque convellant servitutem sub libertatis specie populis illaturi. Hue 
sané celestissima deliramenta, consiliaque conspirarunt Waldensium, Beguardorum, 
Wiclefitarum, aliorumque hujusmodi filiorum Belial, qui humani generis sordes ac 
dedecora fuere, meritd idcireo ab Apostolica hac Sede toties anathemate confixi. 
Nec alia profecto ex causa omnes vires intendunt veteratores isti, nisi ut cum 
Luthero orantes gratulari sibi possint liberos se esse ab omnibus ; quod ut facilius 
celeriusque assequantur, flagitiosiora queelibet audacissimé aggrediuntur. 

“ Neque laetiora et religioni et principatui ominari possemus, ex eorum votis, qui 
Ecclesiam & regno separari, mutuamque imperii cum sacerdotio concordiam ab- 
rumpidiscupiunt. Constat quippe, pertimesci ab impudentissimae libertatis ama- 
toribus concordiam illam, quae semper rei et sacrae et civili fausta extitit ac salu- 
taris. ; 
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for an ally any more powerful or better organized religious sys- 
tem? Accordingly, wherever and whenever the Catholic religion 
and the Jesuits i triumphed, despotism has prevailed. Look 
at Italy itself, at Spain, at Portugal, at Spanish America, at Ca- 
nada, as well as France, before the revolution of 1789. Subject 
to its bad influences, the people of the countries where this system 
of religion has long prevailed, are either unable to shake off des- 
potism or have to pass through the sanguinary ordeal of anarchy. 
ook at the English and American revolution compared with 
that of Spain, Portugal, and Spanish America. Look at the re- 
volution of 1789 in France, and at that of 1830, and you will 
see what is a nation formed by the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent and the Jesuits, compared with a nation where that sys- 
tem is not flourishing. 

The legitimists in France felt that they never would be able 
to bring back despotism without the assistance of the Court of 
Rome, as much as the Jesuits felt they never could triumph ex- 
cept by crushing the public liberties. Their alliance was visible 
even to those who wished to be blind. In 1814, when the 
Bourbons re-entered France, the clergy immediately began to 
think of recovering their enormous property and the tithes, and 
threatened to deprive—in some cases did deprive—those who 
had purchased them of the last consolations of, religion on their 
death-bed. ‘The royalists were anxious to see the Jesuits re- 
stored to France as the best support of authority. When the 
prelates who had protested against the Concordat of 1801, and 
who had lived in England, during the triumph of Buonaparte, in 
the utmost intimacy with the exiled Bourbons, returned to France, 
the highest dignities in the Church, and not a little influence 
at court, were exacted and obtained as a matter of right; and 
after having shown themselves greater Papists than the Pope, in 
London, they repaid British hospitality by showing themselves 
more bitter against the Protestants than the clergy who had 
faithfully stood by the usurper, whom England chiefly was instru- 
mental in dethroning. They returned from a free country violent 
against any thing having the appearance of freedom—especially 
the freedom of the press. The Protestants in the south of 
France were assassinated in the open day, and it was in the 
English House of Commons that the descendant of a family 
driven from France by the Catholic assassins of the preceding 
century—Sir Samuel Romilly—appealed to the public opinion 
of Europe against these atrocities. The royalists alleged, in 
justification, that after all they were only Bonapartists who 
were murdered.* D’Argenson having ventured to say in the 





* LacRere.Le, Restauration, chap. iv. sub fin. 
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French Chamber of Deputies, that some persons were deeply 
distressed “ at the massacre of some Protestants in the south of 
France,” was called to order by the decision of a large majority 
of the royalists. The assassins were tried and acquitted. The 
royalists endeavoured to have them amnestied by a law, and the 
clergy not only saw these abominations without disapprobation, 
but used their best exertions to procure, at a future time, total 
forgiveness for the murderers. tt was at that time that laws 
—— the liberty of the press, as well as individual liberty, 
and creating military commissions, were passed; it was then 
that the proposal was made to grant to religious corporations the 
right of succession, as well as of receiving unlimited donations, to 
restore to them all the national property unsold, to transfer to 
them the registers of births,* for it was said, “ the greatest 
glory of this assembly would be to restore whatever was altered 
by the Constituante.” 

These extravagant allies, who formed what was named the 
chamber introwvable of 1815, were at last put down by the king 
himself. Their opposition to his ministers was rabid. Villéle 
came into power. Then the war against Spain was decided upon, 
particularly by the influence of a minister for foreign affairs, 
who was well known as the head of the congregation,f when 
places were the reward of the members of that same mysterious 
politico-religious association; then the laws against the press, 
and the existence of the Jesuits, who at last avowed themselves, 
were seen to go hand in hand. And, as if to show what was 
to be ean for the cause of liberty by the Duke of Bordeaux 
coming to the throne, his education was intrusted to that very 
Montmorency, to the Duke de la Riviére, (the same who joined 
Polignac in the refusal to take the oath to the constitutional 
charter in 1815), and to Bishop Frayssinous. 

By showing too soon their power, as well as their inclinations, 
the legitimists and the Jesuits were overcome in 1815, in 1828, 
and finally in 1830. Their indiscretion on the question of educa- 
tion last year, has no doubt once more nal them to another 
check. They seem not dismayed, however. Finding that the 
civil power is not disposed to give itself up to them in 1845, as 
in the times of Charles X., they have boldly turned from allies 
of the ean into open enemies of the ministers and of the 
laws which they have set at defiance. The attorney-general of 
the Court of Cassation, M. Dupin, having published a manual 
of Droit Ecclésiastique Francais, a subject on which he may be 





* This is pretty nearly what M. de Polignac thoughto ught to have been done hy 
the ministers of the Restoration who preceded him, as we observed above, p. 138. 
t+ M. de Montmorency. See Lacretelle, Restauration, chap. x. 
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safely said to be without a competitor in Europe, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Lyons, who owes his see to Louis Philippe, has 
anathematized and condemned the work. He has done so by 
appealing to bulls of popes, and to principles never before re- 
ceived by the French government, not only of our own but of 
former times. The Council of State has declared that the Arch- 
bishop has acted illegally, and overstepped the limits of his autho- 
rity. Had this happened before 1789, or under Napoleon, had 
a bishop the courage to act thus in Austria, or had os dared so 
much under the Republic of Venice, there is no doubt he would 
have been thankful not to have been sent to a fortress. But the 
French bishops are subjects of a free state, and thus under the 
protection of the very laws which they set at defiance, they do 
not pay the least attention to the decision of the Council of 
State, whose jurisdiction is after all very anomalous, and whose 
decrees cannot be enforced by any punishment. The Archbishop 
of Lyons, far from retracting, denies to the civil power the right 
of ss their own laws, their own attorney-general, and the 
independence of the crown. I acknowledge no superior but the 
Pope, says the Cardinal. And all the French bishops in succes- 
sion adhere to his doctrines, and claim the same authority and 
the same power. The king is, therefore, subject to the Pope, in 
these bishops’ opinion, and to the Pope, according to the true 
royalist’s opinion, are subject all the powers of the kingdom.* 
Such is the state of affairs at the present moment. These bishops 
are not likely to triumph now, as they are premature in their 
extravagant pretensions ; but this shows what the animus is, and 
of what they are capable under more propitious circumstances. 
With these examples before their eyes, and when such a 
struggle goes on between the Catholic government and the 
Catholic clergy of France, our ministers are going to ask the 
legislature to grant to the Catholic hierarchy a fixed sum to be 
applied to the education of their clergy in Ireland, the govern- 
ment reserving to themselves, as we are told, no right to inquire 
how the sum so liberally afforded is to be spent, or what doctrines 
are to be taught in the establishment which that money is des- 
tined to support. We Protestants are going to invest the dig- 
nitaries of the Church of Rome in Ireland with patronage, with 
which no Catholic state ever invested them independent of the 
civil power, and we do for them what we never thought of doing 
for any Protestant communion.f Of course the Roman Catholic 





* Viscount de Marcellus in 1821 asked the Pope how he was to vote in the 
Chamber on the question respecting the Concordat, which, without power, M. de 
Blacas had concluded at Rome, and which the government could not ratify.— 
LacrETELLE, Restauration, chap. xx. 

+ Lord Sandon, in his speech on the Maynooth endowment, (3d April 1845) said, 
that as the Church of England took her revenues from the Church of Rome in 
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prelates in Ireland are all loyal subjects, all devoted to the family 
now on the throne, all incapable of teaching or allowing to be 
taught, doctrines inconsistent with the independence of the realm 
and the principles of the Constitution. Our ministers of course 
are quite certain that all the successors of the present prelates will 
be equally loyal and attached to the English constitution. Yet 
what is now happening in France, and what has been going on 
for some years past, might excite some apprehension. e Irish 
bishops cannot be more loyal than the French ones; might they 
not find it their duty to inculcate doctrines at variance with the 
constitution and the laws as understood by the advisers of the 
crown? Might they not think that the Pope is their only supe- 
rior in all affairs which they deem not subject to the civil power ? 
And are they to have a right of disseminating and teaching these 
doctrines, not only undisturbed but at the were of the great 
majority of the nation from which they differ? At this moment 
we are on the most intimate terms with his Holiness, to whom our 
ministers act as spies, whilst he, on the other hand, with an auda- 
city for centuries unknown in this realm, writes letters as spiri- 
tual chief of the Catholic hierarchy, to influence the political 
conduct of British subjects. But suppose we were not always 
on such terms? Suppose he found it his duty to direct doctrines 
to be taught inconsistent with the honour of England, with her 
interest, with her laws, and with her independence? Suppose 
he were to write letters, not to discourage the repeal of the 
Union, but to encourage it on religious grounds ? os R. Peel 
thinks, most probably, that those who shall be ministers then will 
get out of the difficulty as well as they can; he has a majority 
and is determined to do what he thinks right with his own ; and 
if he can crush Mr. O’Connell, no matter what the future con- 
quences may be, he thinks he will have fulfilled his duty, if not 
to his country and sovereign, to himself and to those officially 
connected with him—to whom alone his party is now reduced. 





Ireland, whilst the people continued Roman Catholic, “ he did not look on the 
question as a simple one of endowment, but he regarded it more in the light of a 
restitution.” Of course his Lordship will vote for having the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in Ireland provided for out of the funds of those who have plundered 
them ; that is, the Church of England in Ireland. Why should we Scotch Presby- 
terians, for instance, be condemned to make restitution to the Catholics for what 
the Anglican Church enjoys? It may be very convenient and very comfortable 
for Lord Sandon to pay the debts of his Church at our expense ; but we do not 
consider the practice very agreeable or much more honest than that which renders 
restitution requisite. 
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Art. VII.—The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by 
Sir Epwarp BuLwer Lytton, Bart.; with a brief Sketch 
of Schiller’s Life. 2 vols. Edinburgh and London, 1844. 


EXactLy forty years ago—a few days will complete the eighth 
lustrum—the small but famous city of Weimar was startled by 
the knell of FREDERICK ScHILLER. At nature’s curfew, which 

uenched on earth the poet’s glorious fire, there was darkness in 
the chambers of every German heart. Amid the havoc of that 
terrible period when life was spilled like water, death, by a 
sudden though gentle summons, called away no nobler spirit. 
Going down to the grave in the very prime of manhood, Schiller 
had already woven the language of his country in imperishable 
garlands, round sublime truths and beautiful ideas, which huma- 
nity, under all its climes and through all its generations, will 
proudly vindicate and fondly cherish. Thus he fulfilled the two- 
fold mission of his genius, to sing immortal strains, and glorify 
his native tongue. For, hereafter, when the demigods and heroes 
of German literature crowd the temple of Fame, apart with 
their ivory sceptres shall sit the Saturnians,— 


‘“« Ex fronte potentes 
Ceelicolae, clarique suos posuere penates”— 


who founded and stablished an empire of national renown, co- 
extensive even now with the limits of civilization. Of them 
Schiller, though so lately living among ourselves, was yet one of 
the most illustrious. 

From ‘Pope to Chaucer, nothing can be more magnificent than 
the retrospect of England over — field of literature. Could 
architecture symbolically represent the trophies of mental energy, 
strength, and elegance, a cunning pencil might congregate in a 
picture, typical of English literary achievements for more than 
four centuries, all the most remarkable edifices in the world. So, 
at least, we can fill up to ourselves “ the frenzy of the dreamer’s 
eye.” But Pope was in the tomb when Klopstock published 
“The Messiah.” Nobody, we presume, can doubt our implied 
meaning in these words. The gauntlet of a fiercer or blinder 
enthusiasm than our own we can only lift up, on the condition 
that the combat & Poutrance shall be transferred to other lists. 
Our present purpose is to take, what to some may appear a hard 
and cold, but, as it seems to us, rational and useful survey of a 
very interesting subject. 
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If back from Klopstock we peer into preceding ages, what is 
discernible? Let the answer be, vast learning, deep, and broad, 
and fearless thinking, an idiosyncracy of sturdy independence, 
the hooded wisdom of sarcastic allegories, the soft echoes of a 
passionate chivalry, the trumpet blasts of a rude but stout he- 
roism. All this we can see and feel to have existed without 
coming a step nearer the object of our inquiry—the existence of 
a proper German literature. All this we know to have found 
vent and expression, in sundry ways, with great force and cu- 
rious felicity, leaving us perplexed, not aided by this knowledge, 
to explain why the culture was neglected of so much natural 
fertility. Luther’s translation of the Bible, the Apologue of 
Reynard the Fox, the Lay of the Nibelungen, have little in 
common, except the unquestionable excellence of each, and the 
feeling of surprise which they combine to excite, that a language, 
able to be the worthy vehicle of such compositions, instead of 
pouring out in continuous streams the effusion of national senti- 
ment and thought, exhibited but a few isolated specimens, at 
distant intervals, of individual ability or humour. 

The art of printing itself educed no German literature. The 
Reformation, which threw open the prison-gates of the mind, was 
followed by no such results. In the cradle-land of that mighty 
expurgation, which restored the soul to a healthful atmosphere, 
and of that invaluable discovery which bestowed on knowledge 
at once ubiquity and perpetuity, in as far as these attributes can 
appertain to mortality, there were feebler signs, for a long period, 
of the breathing and stirring of their legitimate offspring, than 
in many other European countries. 

Indisputably the parent of the vernacular literature of Ger- 
many is Luther’s translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
dialect of Saxony. The Bible, indeed, came not from the pen 
of Luther. But no writer, by an original work, could then have 
scattered abroad novelties of more dewy freshness than the pure 
stores of the glad tidings of God. They were too truly original 
writings for thousands of his countrymen. Old age inhaled 
from them, with its latest sighs, the softness of an unwonted 
solace, and manhood, for sterner purposes, imbibed a new 
strength, while by the lips of boyhood, chanting on the home- 
ward path from school the lessons of the day out of the psalmody 
of the Reformer, were wafted, like the thistle-down on the wings 
of the wind the seeds of eternal truth, to take root in their due 
seasons and appointed places. It is certain, also, that from the 
date of this momentous publication by Luther, the dialect of 
Saxony became, in the subsequent history of its literature, em- 
phatically the language of Germany. 

Without a smile, in the serious investigation of facts, we pass 
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from the pulpit to the shoemaker’s stall—from the erudite theo- 
logian of Wittemberg to the illiterate cobbler of Niiremberg. 
Hans Sachs, with his medley in three folios of “ most admired 
disorder,” has as clear a right of audience before us, as any Dal- 
berg ever had in the Courts of the Emperor. Ignorant and un- 
educated, knowing nothing but his mother tongue, and that 
much as his mother-wit gave it to him, his multitudinous verses, 
adapting themselves with equal facility to hymns or comic tales, 
allegories or farces, were, at the moment of their dissemination, 
far from being unserviceable to the cause of Protestantism. 
Caricatures, cheap engravings, and not very scrupulous ballads 
have done in our own day, what Hans Sachs partially accom- 
plished by his vulgar and forcible rhymes. He habituated the 
common mind to the moving and absorbing topic of the time— 
inordinately exaggerated, ludicrously misrepresented, or, at the 
best, coarsely delineated. But still it was the eminent theme 
submitted to the judgment of headlong critics, in a familiar and 
vigorous phraseology, easily and gadly embraced alike by their 
comprehension and their taste. His armoury, we have stated, 
was of a multifarious description—“ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” The stithy of Vulcan furnished less potent 
weapons for Achilles. The fe for the hour of warming fer- 
vour—the merry tale for the winter evening or lonely wayside— 
the allegory against lordly oppression—the farce in undisguised 
ridicule of monkish hypocrisy—assaulted by turns the popular 
breast, and took prisoner the popular sympathy. It was man 
stirring man—as the untutored animal cowered in the jungle of 
semi-barbarism—with the roar, and the howl, and the shriek in- 
telligible to their mutual condition. The cause and shape, the 
influence and effect of right and wrong might have been, as they 
probably were, egregiously distorted and aggravated ; but living 
as a contemporary of Luther, converted to his doctrines, prose- 
cuting a guerilla warfare for his interest, and witnessing the 
vicissitudes of the contest, perfectly conversant with the tempera- 
ment of those whom he addressed, and speaking to them as he 
would have spoken aloud in eommuning with himself, Hans 
Sachs was an auxiliary, whose immediate value we can hardly 
appreciate, especially as his three folios form, in the estimation 
of posterity, a rampart of exclusion from closer acquaintance 
with him, rather than any monument of his triumphs. 

A hundred and fifty years waned without revealing any native 
literature. It would be unjust, however, to state or suppose 
that the mind of Germany was therefore idle or barren. Her 
universities were numerous, celebrated, and crowded. The name 
of Leibnitz alone fills their halls, and lights up for them the 
seventeenth century, with a blaze of glory. But the suns of 
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Hermann were doing homage to the memory of Varus. Learn- 
ing and fashion—much more truly, pedantry and vanity banished 
from their pompous sanctuaries with contumely and disgrace the 
language of the land. Despised in kingly palaces—scourged 
out of the schools—avoided in the ordinary intercourse of society 
—the German muse wandered over her imperial domains like an 
unheeded stranger, or a lurking exile. But her voice might still 
be heard mingling its melody with the twilight murmurs of the 
Rhine, or by the steps which echo hollowed from the mountain- 
side, springing to greet the earliest smile of dawn. Little, pro- 
bably, did they, whose contempt was so harshly exclusive, anti- 
cipate that ere Time was much older, Cinderella, who sat amon 
the ashes, and spoke with the bated breath of menials, should, 
escaping from unnatural obscurity and ill-merited degradation, 
emerge royally apparelled as became her, assert the station of her 
birth-right, and sway with an authority which deepens and grows 
firmer every hour, the destinies and pursuits of the enlightened 
intellects of mankind in all the quarters of the globe. 

Every body may have observed, looking up at the sky in cer- 
tain states of the weather, the rapidity of succession, and the 
individual distinctness, with which the stars seem to flash out 
from the darkness. A moment earlier, the firmament is a blank ; 
a moment later, the eye leaps from light to light, coruscating one 
by one, till the whole roof of heaven is studded with the lamps 
of night. So it has been with the literature of Germany since 
the middle of the last century. The multiplicity and variety of 
writers is astonishing and distracting—who have invaded almost 
always as conquerors every province of science and every region 
of fancy. We cannot recall a single sphere accessible to our men- 
tal faculties, which the Germans have Toft unvisited. The ultimate 
consequences of their enterprise and industry are incalculable. 
There is nothing extraordinary in the enthusiastic admiration of 
the nation itself for the altitude and extent, the power and beauty 
of its literature. But it is remarkable to notice, and most im- 
_— to watch the accelerating influences with which German 
iterature is now operating among other nations, and, with pro- 
digious velocity, among ourselves. Any scholar-like knowledge 
of the German language was, within the recollection of the pre- 
sent generation, regarded in Britain as an acquirement of which 
the ambitious student, or accomplished gentleman, might boast 
with pardonable self-complacency. In all our principal semina- 
ries of education, the study of German will henceforward go hand 
in hand with that of French. We can hardly be said to have 
submitted to the ordinary process in this instance, by which 
similar innovations have been introduced and finally established. 
The luxurious embellishment, without the usual gradations of 
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progressive diffusion, has become at once a portion of the neces- 
| furniture of an educated mind. We rejoice that it is so— 
and heartily encourage such an extension of the circle of useful 
instruction. 

The literature of Germany, in truth, has had to contend with 
some curious same before a permanent footing was secured 
for it in the public estimation of this country. Without inten- 
tional disrespect to many illustrious critics, there did appear to 
be an overwhelming obstacle in the way of writing common 
sense on the subject. Nor is the infatuation which dictated the 
mischievous absurdities of this false style, even yet quite extinct. 
It was not possible apparently for a German to utter plain words 
with a plain meaning. Every syllable falling from his lips was a 
myth. There was a sphinx perpetually propounding riddles; at 
least there was an AXdipus perpetually pretending to solve them. 
A book, lucid as ayia pool, had nevertheless a mystery lying 
at the bottom of it, over which it behoved the reader to ponder 
with the awful dubiety of a Peter Bell. 


“ Ts it the moon’s distorted face ? 
The ghost-like image of a cloud ? 
Is it a gallows there portrayed ? 
Is Peter of himself afraid ? 

Is it a coffin, or a shroud ?” 


But, if the pages of the German were the oracular leaves of 
Dodona, the explanations of the English interpreter were the 
ravings of the Sybil Rational and temperate men were posi- 
tively panic-struck by the extravagant hallucinations which in- 
fected the devotees of such a literature, whose “ brew’d enchant- 
ments” were denounced as utterly repugnant 


“ To a well-govern’d and wise appetite.” 


Its philosophy, in ‘uataanger was the object of aversion and dis- 
trust, diving into abysses of perplexing obscurity, out of which 
were brought no precious pearls of sound doctrine, but muddy 
lumps of dark “a crude theories. To follow this guidance was 
to be entangled in, and not extricated from the labyrinth— 


*¢ Calidoque involvitur undique fumo ; 
Quoque eat, aut ubi sit, picea caligine tectus, 
Nescit.” 


In short, we were made acquainted for a time with a kind of 
composition, which, from its phraseology and manner, quite as 
much as from its matter, was in — judgment pronounced 
to be German, and very little in 

and habits. 


armony with English feelings 
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The poets were the first who came to our deliverance from 
these absurd misconceptions of the true character of German 
literature ; for the blame of our ever having been in error, we 
repeat, is to be largely ascribed to sciolists and enthusiasts amon 
ourselves. But the universal language—into which all the frag- 
ments of the confusion of Babel spontaneously fit—the language 
with which poetry fills the swelling heart and stirs the aspiring 
soul of man, is sure sooner or later to be rightly understood. 
The lyrical ballads of Klopstock, the “ Oberon” of Wieland, the 
“ Faust,” and even the “ Ruanan and Dorothea” of Goethe, the 
“ Wallenstein” and the “ Song of the Bell” of Schiller, burst 
the fetters of prejudice, and dissipated the clouds of doubt. A 
new planet was added to the system. A young and gigantic 
scion—fresh from the breasts of the mighty mother—joined the 
Family of Song. “ Let us now,” it was felt, if it was not uttered, 
“let us now take more kindly to the German.” 

Having thus looked the chimera in the face, its terrors have 
vanished, as Bellerophon on Pegasus overcame the monster of 
ancient fable. There is actually no vocation, humble or ex- 
alted in life, to which the study of German will not bring infi- 
nitely valuable assistance. The mass of information, apart alto- 
gether from the germ or reflections of the individual com- 
pilers, which has been accumulated on every topic of literary or 
scientific interest, is enormous. It would not be true to aftirm, 
that this vast repository of erudition is as methodical in its classi- 
fication as it is stupendous in its range. Dug out of profound 
mines, or gathered from the surface—plucked from bushes or 
fished from unfathomable depths—these are treasures, which, 
like Ali Baba’s, require not a pair of scales, but a capacious mea- 
sure. From the heaps, however, amassed by indefatigable per- 
severance, there needs a just discernment to select what may be 
becoming or necessary, fascinating or impressive. But if to labo- 
rious re insatiable research are added acute and massive reason- 
ing—ingenious and daring iy nay meditation and sin- 
gular sincerity of feeling—we shall more fully be aware of the 
benefits which may be derived from an intimate intellectual alli- 
ance with the kindred descendants of our common ancestors. 

Impressed then with these views, nothing is so atifying to 
us as to see the general mind of this country val more and 
more familiar with SCHILLER. He is pre-eminently the German 
poet in unison with English hearts. fis manliness and his ten- 
derness, his magnificent thoughts and delicate susceptibilities, his 
longings and repinings, his sympathies and antipathies, the ear- 
nestness and the disinterestedness of his purpose, all touch re- 
sponsive chords in a healthy condition of English character. 
His spirit is nearer in affinity to ours than that of any of his 
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countrymen. His Germany—as his mind’s eye saw it—was as 
free in thought, in speech, and in action, as Britain. What line 
in the “ Wilhelm ell” would a Briton blot? The play has 
again and again been proscribed in many theatres of. Germany. 
Nor is it in any way satisfactory to remark, that the fears of an 
arbitrary government are in reality distorted reflections of the 
desires of the governed, and that the sentiments, for example, 
which might fal unpleasantly on the ears of an Austrian censor- 
ship, are gs | those which are most welcome to an Austrian 
community. No writer was less revolutionary in intention than 
Schiller. But he enunciated truths relating to the dignity and 
independence of the constituents of a body politic—such as an 
organized state—for which, we venture to say, he could not have 
cited authority from the history of Germany. Schiller never 
wrote a word with the purpose of instilling into the minds of his 
countrymen the poison of discontent with the established system 
of things; yet he has written much with which the practical 
sympathy of his countrymen could not exist, the olitical system 
remaining unaltered to which they have been habituated. The 
story of Tell, told by a bard like Schiller, is read by England in 
a noon-day blaze of light; but by Germany, even yet, in the 
grey of the dawn. Gessler’s hat has been pulled down; the 
spear on which it hung is still planted in the ground. 

What we principally desiderate is, that the student of German 
literature shall be allowed to commence and prosecute his peru- 
sal of the works of Schiller as he would do the works of a great 
English poet. Milton is a school-book with us: there are few of 
our youth who, before they go to college, have not the wonderful 
productions of Shakspeare 


* Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 


It is not then, however, expected or demanded from them to 
expound the doctrinal theology of Paradise Lost, or unriddle the 
philosophy of Hamlet. The mind, however, quickly detects that 
there are intimate relations which link nobility of sentiment with 
dignity of expression. It is therefore, in our opinion, a wise nur- 
ture of the mental faculties which does not shrink from bringin 

them, at an early stage of their development, into contact with 
the loftiest achievements, at once in thought and diction, which 
our literature can furnish. Only let us take care, in doing so, 
that we merely assist the natural expansion, and do not force the 
precocity of the mind. The exoterick must precede the esote- 
rick. The former ought to be the discipline necessary to guide 
and support the instinctive tendency existing in all men towards 
the latter. To confound both—to attempt to carry forward both 
at the same time—the probation and the initiation—is irrational 
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and mischievous. Out of the very fervour of youth comes the 
strong judgment of manhood, as the blossom heralds the fruit. 
It cannot be productive of good to huddle seasons together, and 
place the sickle of autumn in the hands of spring. 

What do we advise? We conscientiously advise the scholar, 
at each point of his progress, to study Schiller. There we bid 
him go, if he seeks but an easy introduction to, and superficial 
acquaintance with German. There we bid him go, if his object 
is to gain easily, pony and extensively, a knowledge of the 
power, variety, and melody of that tongue. There we bid him 
go, if, not contented with the golden harvests that wave over the 
surface of the soil, he thirsts after hidden treasures lurking be- 
neath—solid wisdom under passionate feeling—the ore of philo- 
sophy hurried along by the stream of poetry. There we bid him 
go, if, prepossessed and prejudiced, he defies comparison with, or 
approach to the intellectual conquests of his own compatriots. 
A Napoleon may be doomed to weather the sea, but the inva- 
sion of genius rides on the wind, or strikes with the lightning. 

We begin with the mere novice, and request him to spell out 
one of Schilter’s ballads. Let it be Fridolin. Is it essential for 
him to deduce an occult moral from so musical a narration ? 
Will not simplicity, pathos, horror, delight suffice? Mean malice, 
rash jealousy, devout innocence, intuitive remorse, are they in- 
adequately represented? Is not the household of the feudal lord 
distinctly portrayed? Is not the den of ruthless savageness 
impressively painted? Is not the tableau of the ministry in the 
chapel so faithfully graphic that the tinkling of the little bells 
im silver harmony over the ear, and the obeisances of the 
youthful sacristan are involuntarily followed while we read of 
them? A child will see all this in Fridolin. A child will under- 
stand Schiller. 

The student, by degrees, has little difficulty offered to him by a 
German vocabulary. He is wrapt in the “ Song of the Bell.” In 
half an hour that exquisite and untranslateable poem has taught 
him, that the language in which it is originally written is as a 
diapason, comprehending tones and semitones never rendered 
with real felicity or adequate expression, into any other tongue. 
The pictures on which he gazes are infinitely various; the words 
of the poet are invariably appropriate, complete, suggestive, and 
realizing. The imagery shifts like Proteus; the might of the 
language is unalterable as Atlas. The line-of-battle ship and 
the pinnace, the naked wreck and the deep-laden merchant- 
man, float on the sea, whose broad bosom bears them all. Hope 
and grief—prosperity ahd ruin—peace and tumult—marriage, 
and birth, and death,—call successively for utterance from the 
bard, and obtain it in such power and such tenderness, such melt- 
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ing sweetness and such tempestuous energy, such rending wail- 
ings and such sweeping gusts, as have baftled—we speak deferen- 
tially but deliberately—every effort to copy or imitate. He has 
stretched far across, and dived deep down into German as a lan- 

age, who has mastered the Song of the Bell. And it is 
Schiller S. 

But there comes a craving for something more than magnifi- 
cence or elegance of diction, than copiousness or strength in a 
language. Man's nature, like the king in the ballad, is for ever 
flinging goblets into the gulf, and urging on the diver. There 
is little, perhaps nothing, which issued from the mind of Schiller, 
as it is now extant, which does not cling, by however delicate 
and attenuated fastenings, to a system of deep philosophy. He 
cannot truly be said to have built up a system and entrenched 
himself within it. More correctly, fe evolved systems out of 
himself. He worked more as the spider does than the bee. The 
stuff was within, and diffused from himself, rather than collected 
from external fragrance, riches, and beauty, to be afterwards 
kneaded into odorous nutriment. Therefore, it has been remark- 
ed that he depicts virtue as if its image were always before him, 
and its reality with him, and sketches vice as if he had only been 
darkened by its shadow, and never grappled with its substance. 
All the yearning of his soul and straining of his intellect were 
bent in earnest and sincere desire to embrace truth. He waded 
through many dark doubts—the infirmity of noblest minds,— 
wrestled with tempting plausibilities, and felled to the ground 
stubborn rebellions of his spirit, without losing sight of the bright 
goal at which he aimed. On the evening before his death, his 
answer to the inquiry at his bedside was, “ Better and better, 
calmer and calmer.” It was the history of his philosophy in its 
largest sense. He will escape scatheless from German philosophy, 
whatever it may be, who has traversed and digested it on the 
principles and with the convictions of Schiller. 

Lastly, the Englishman, the adorer of Shakspeare, has read 
Don Carlos and Wallenstein, and is satisfied. From the publi- 
cation of Wallenstein, Sir Edward Bulwer says truly, “ Schiller 
became the national poet of all Germany.” Shortly, he will be 
even more; for as certainly as the German language spreads over 
this island, so certainly will Schiller enthrone himself in the hearts 
of its people. 

It is now more than time for us to thank Sir Edward Bulwer 
for turning our attention, as he has done, to this subject. From 
his admirable introductory “ Life of Schiller,’ and from the 
beautiful, profound, and correct observations dispersed over the 
two volumes of his translations, we have derived the greatest 
gratification, and felt old fires rekindle which have been slumber- 
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ing, though never extinct, within us. He has written as we ~— 
nave anticipated he would write; yet it seems to us as if his 
eloquence warms into unwonted fervour, and sparkles with ex- 
traordinary brilliancy in discoursing of a noble theme, with which 
his nature bids him generously sympathize, and which his talents 
so thoroughly fit him to appreciate. Nothing can be more true, 
happy, or impressive than the following remarks :— 


“The poems included in the second period of Schiller’s literary 
career are few, but remarkable for their beauty, and deeply interest- 
ing from the struggling and anxious state of mind which some of them 
depict. It was, both to his taste and to his thought, a period of visible 
transition. He had survived the wild and irregular power which 
stamps, with fierce and somewhat sensual characters, the productions 
of his youth; but he had not attained that serene repose of strength 
—that calm, bespeaking depth and fulness, which is found in the best 
writings of his maturer years. In point of style, the poems in this 
division have more facility and sweetness than those of his youth, and 
perhaps more evident vigour, more popular verve and gusto than many 
composed in his riper manhood: in point of thought, they mark that 
era through which few men of inquisitive and adventurous genius—of 
sanguine and impassioned temperament—and of education chiefly self- 
formed, undisciplined, and imperfect, have failed to pass—the era of 
doubt and gloom, of self-conflict, and of self-torture.—In the ‘ Robbers,’ 
and much of the poetry written in the same period of Schiller’s life, 
there is a bold and wild imagination, which attacks rather than ques- 
tions—innovates rather than examines—seizes upon subjects of vast 
social import, that float on the surface of opinion, and assails them 
with a blind and half-savage rudeness, according as they offend the 
enthusiasm of unreasoning youth. But now this eager and ardent 
mind had paused to contemplate ; its studies were turned to philosophy 
and history—a more practical knowledge of life (though in this last, 
Schiller, like most German authors, was ever more or less deficient in 
variety and range) had begun to soften the stern and fiery spirit which 
had hitherto sported with the dangerous elements of social revolution. 
And while this change was working, before its feverish agitation sub- 
sided into that Kantism which is the antipodes of scepticism, it was 
natural that, to the energy which had asserted, denounced, and dog- 
matized, should succeed the reaction of despondency and distrust. 
Vehement indignation at ‘ the solemn plausibilities’ of the world 
pervades the ‘Robbers.’ In ‘Don Carlos,’ the passion is no longer 
vehement indignation, but mournful sorrow—not indignation that 
hypocrisy reigns, but sorrow that honesty cannot triumph—not indig- 
nation that formal vice usurps the high places of the world, but sorrow 
that, in the world, warm and generous virtue glows, and feels, and 
suffers—without reward. So, in the poems of this period, are two 
that made a considerable sensation at their first appearance—‘ The 
Conflict, published originally under the title of ‘ The Freethinking of 
Passion,’ and ‘ Resignation.’ They presented a melancholy view of 
the moral struggles in the heart of a noble and virtuous man. From 
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the first of these poems, Schiller, happily and wisely, at a later period 
of his life, struck out the passages most calculated to offend. What 
hand would dare to restore them? The few stanzas that remain still 
suggest the outline of dark and painful thoughts, which is filled up in 
the more elaborate, and in many respects, most exquisite poem of 
‘ Resignation.’ Virtue exacting all sacrifices, and giving no reward— 
Belief which denies enjoyment, and has no bliss save its own faith ; 
such is the sombre lesson of the melancholy poet—the more impressive 
because so far it is truth—deep and everlasting truth—but only, to a 
Christian, a part of truth. Resignation, so sad if not looking beyond 
the earth, becomes joy when assured and confident of heaven. Another 
poem in this intermediate collection was no less subjected to severe 
animadversion. We mean ‘ The Gods of Greece.’ As the poem how- 
ever now stands, though one or two expressions are not free from 
objection, it can only be regarded as a poet’s lament for the my- 
thology which was the fount of poetry, and certainly not as a Rea- 
soner’s defence of Paganism in disparagement of Christianity. But 
the fact is, that Schiller’s mind was so essentially religious, that we 
‘eel more angry, when he whom we would gladly hail as our light and 
guide, only darkens us or misleads, than we should with the absolute 
infidelity of a less grave and reverend genius. Yet a period—a tran- 
sition state—of doubt and despondency is perhaps common to men in 
proportion to their natural dispositions to faith and veneration. With 
them, it comes from keen sympathy with undeserved sufferings—from 
grief at wickedness triumphant—from too intense a brooding over the 
mysteries involved in the government of the world. Scepticism of this 
nature can but little injure the frivolous, and will be charitably re- 
garded by the wise. Schiller’s mind soon outgrew the state which, to 
the mind of a poet, above all men, is most ungenial, but the sadness 
which the struggle bequeathed seems to have wrought a complete re- 
volution in all his preconceived opinions. The wild creator of the ‘ Rod- 
bers,’ drunk with liberty, and audacious against all restraint, becomes 
the champion of ‘ Holy Order, —the denouncer of the French Republic 
—the extoller of an Ideal Life, which should entirely separate Genius 
the Restless from Society the Settled. And as his impetuous and 
stormy vigour matured into the lucent and tranquil art of ‘ Der Spazier- 
gang,’ * Wallenstein,’ and ‘ Die Braut von Messina,’ so his philosophy 
threw itself into calm respect for all that custom sanctioned, and con- 
vention hallowed. 

“ But even during the painful transition, of which, in his minor poems, 
glimpses alone are visible, Scepticism, with Schiller, never insults the 
devoted, or mocks the earnest mind. It may have sadness—but never 
scorn. It is the question of a traveller who has lost his way in the 
great wilderness, but who mourns with his fellow-seekers, and has no 
bitter laughter for their wandering from the goal. This division 
begins, indeed, with a hymn which atones for whatever pains us in the 
two poems whose strain and spirit so gloomily contrast it, viz., the 
matchless and immortal ‘ Hymn to Joy,’—a poem steeped in the very 
essence of all-loving and all-aiding Christianity—breathing the enthu- 
siasm of devout yet gladsome adoration, and ranking amongst the 
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most glorious bursts of worship which grateful genius ever rendered to 
the benign Creator. 

“ And it is peculiarly noticeable, that, whatever Schiller’s state of 
mind upon theological subjects at the time that this hymn was com- 
posed, and though all doctrinal stamp and mark be carefully absent 
from it, it is yet a poem that never could have been written but in a 
Christian age, in a Christian land—but by a man whose whole soul 
and heart had been at one time (nay, was at the very moment of com- 
position) inspired and suffused with that firm belief in God’s goodness 
and his justice—that full assurance of rewards beyond the grave—that 
exulting and seraphic cheerfulness which associates joy with the Creator 
—and that animated affection for the brotherhood of mankind, which 
Christianity, and Christianity alone, in its pure, orthodox, gospel form, 
needing no aid from schoolman or philosopher—taught and teaches.” 


Art. VIII.—Du Mouvemént Religieux en Angleterre, ou les Pro- 
gres du Catholicisme, et le retour de [ Eglise Anglicane a Cunité. 
Par un Catholique. Paris. 


THE author of this work, as he intimates in his preface, has been 
for years employed in collecting materials for it, and has had ac- 
cess to the best authorities. Not only has he kept up an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the innumerable journals and pamphlets 
of the teeming press; he has also maintained a close correspond- 
ence both with the principal actors in the movement he describes, 
and with intelligent on-lookers of his own denomination ; and he 
has had the benefit of personal observation and personal inter- 
course with the parties concerned. He has “ paid three visits to 
England since 1838, which have given him opportunities of see- 
ing, with his own eyes, the men a the things of which he speaks;” 
in 1842 he “visited the University of Oxford, and had occasion 
to be flattered by the cordial welcome and gracious hospitality 
which he received from several of its members, and among others, 
from the celebrated Dr. Pusey, and his learned and pious friend, 
the Reverend Mr. Newman ;” he has obtained “ the judgment of 
Dr. Wiseman, Roman Catholic Bishop, coadjutor of the district 
of Birmingham, on the religious movement of England; and the 
learned Abbé de Luca, at Rome, who may be regarded as the 
organ of the sentiment which the situation of England inspires in 
the capital of the Christian world, has also furnished him with 
observations, characterized by mature knowledge and piety.”— 
Pref. p. 7, 8. On the principle of its being always interesting 
and,useful to know “ how it strikes a stranger,” this foreign esti- 
mate of what has now become, beyond all question, the leading 
feature in our domestic circumstances, cannot but be deserving 
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of attention ; and when we add, that the ability, impartiality, and 
sound sense of the writer, taken along with the uniform correct- 
ness of his information, in all essential particulars, and the com- 
prehensiveness of his views, on the relations and tendencies of the 
events he has to narrate, cannot fail to secure to his volume that 
high consideration to which it is entitled,—we are persuaded that 
our readers will not merely excuse us, but take it as an acceptable 
service, if we attempt to lay before them a brief analysis of the 
work, with a few extracts from the more important portions of it, 
before we venture ourselves to grapple with the vast subject which 
the title of our present article announces. 

The first part of the book need not detain,us long. In the in- 
troduction, the writer professes to “ estimate the influence which 
the Reformation has exercised in England, on the individual, 
the family circle, the social state, and the nation at large,”— Pref. 
p- 6; a, accordingly, he labours to expose what he deems the 
cardinal vice of Protestantism, namely—its tendency to indivi- 
dualize men, instead of merging, like Catholicism, all personalit 
in the gregarious unity and uniformity of a tame flock or ool. 
“ This individual character” he finds “ exaggerated in the nation 
itself, which, altogether, may be regarded as the very personifica- 
tion of egotism ;” and his summary sentence is, that “ individual- 
ism (7 individualisme), that leprosy which took its rise from the 
Reformation, is now eating it away.”—Jntrod. p. 16,17. This 
being the prime cause of all the ills, personal, domestic, social, and 
political, under which poor England groans—and the very title 
of his first chapter is alarming in its enumeration of “ anarchy, 
religious, political, and social depravity, and misery of the — 
—crisis of 1842—official charity—work-houses—the Socialists— 
the Chartists—the Rebeccaites,” out of which, and sundry other 
grievances, he contrives, certainly, to make a black enough pic- 
ture,—his specific, of course, is a return to Catholicism; for, as 
he reminds us, “ the constitution of England is the work of Ca- 
tholicism, and not that of the Reformers ;’—Chap. i.—their work 
has been to mar and hinder the development of the constitution. 
The Church is beginning to see this, and has ceased, “ at the pre- 
sent day, to protest, except against its protestations formerly,’— 
Introd. p. 19 ; and only a little time and patience are needed to 
bring matters back to the happy state of passive, and, as it were, 
impersonal universalism, which the Reformation, with its indi- 





vidualizing appeals to conscience, broke up,—if, indeed, there be 
not some risk of a very different result, as of our “ seeing, in the 
course of half a century, civil war, the overthrow of the Church, 
the loss of the great principles on which the rights of property, 
civil and ecclesiastical, rest,—in fine, such a general confusion as 
would infallibly drag along with it the ruin of the monarchy.”— 
Introd, p. 20. 
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These are dark representations and ominous forebodings. 
How far similar miseries and crimes, or rather degrees of a 
edness, degradation, and profligacy, ten times more appalling, 
may not be found sapping the foundations of social order, and 
poisoning all public and private morality, in Roman Catholic 
communities, as in Italy, Spain, and France, we need not now 
stay to inquire. They are real evils which our author points 
out, as corroding the mass of this country’s neglected population, 
nor is his description of them eg age beyond that which 
many anxious men among ourselves have given. This writer is 
no alarmist ; he hopes well for our nation. He looks to Popery 
and Puseyism, and does not despair. 

As to the progress of Popery, since the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief bill,—for this, right or wrong, he takes as his era, 
from which to date the fresh flowing of the tide,—many striking 
and startling facts are stated in his early chapters. “ ‘The Eman- 
cipation,” he says emphatically, “ was the signal of the religious 
revival which we have witnessed since 1830.”—P. 38. Whe- 
ther that measure was the cause, or the effect of the advancing 
march of Popery, or to what extent, it might be partly both ; 
whether the withholding of it, if that had been possible or right, 
would have contributed more to retard, or less to accelerate, 
that onward movement, than its being granted: and in what 
proportion the influence which then began to be felt in favour of 
the cause that had before been persecuted and oppressed, is to 
be ascribed to the previous tension of the bonds, making it dan- 
gerous, in any way, to relax them, or to the manner of the relaxa- 
tion, after protracted and unkind resistance had divested the act 
of all its grace, or to the outrage put upon all principle, and the 
blow struck at all public pees through its being conceded, 
avowedly against conscience, and as a sop to popular clamour by 
the politicians, who should have stood aloof, at least, if they did 
not oppose, instead of coming from the party from which it might 
have been welcomed as an “honest boon ;—these are questions 
which it would be idle to discuss, and which it would not have 
occurred to us even to name, if the recent repetition of the same 
unhappy policy, in the Maynooth endowment, based upon a si- 
milar plea of unscrupulous expediency, did not force such recol- 
lections upon us. But we oan not dwell on this topic ; we waive 


the inquiry whether it is safer for a nation, when a critical mea- 
sure is inevitably about to pass, to have it passed by the party con- 
scientiously and consistently approving of it, or by the party 
which has made the very opposite principle, its boast and step- 
ping stone to power, and which can, therefore, reach its end, only 
over the dead bodies of its supporters, or at least, of their charac- 
ters. Still we think it important to notice the date which this 
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writer assigns for the revival of Popery: not so much as if it 
furnished a criterion for judging of the merits of the step then 
taken, for these ought to be weighed in other scales than those of 
expediency, whether a priori, or ex post facto, whether it be fore- 
thought or afterthought that suggests them—but because it sig- 
nally condemns the system of manceuvering and living by shifts 
and schemes which then began to supplant all true, far-sighted 
statesmanship, and still more, because it proves the folly of deal- 
ing with this gigantic power on the faith of any promises or 
pledges it may give, instead of treating it precisely as truth and 
righteousness demand. It had been well br this country if she 
had found her rulers ever ready to concede mere justice to Popery, 
and nothing more ; to concede justice, in spite of all alarms, and 
nothing more, whatever fair words might be thrown out. It has 
been our sad and fatal mistake that, as a nation, we have acted 
upon impulse—inflicting wrong out of unnecessary fear, and then 
seeking to win back the alienated allegiance of the oppressed, by 
equally unwarranted favour. And the worst of it is, that our 
statesmen are even yet as confident as ever in their own wisdom, 
and will consult neither the lessons of history nor the facts noto- 
riously passing before their own eyes, which, apart from higher 
considerations, might disabuse them of the dream that Popery is 
to be duped or tamed. 

But, passing from this, we cannot but be struck with the evi- 
dence this book contains of the rapid and stealthy pace with 
which Popery has been advancing within these recent years. 

The following paragraph, for example, may give an idea of 
the importance attached to the passing of the ‘hill by Roman 
Catholics themselves, and of the manner in which they have 
turned it to account :— 


“ The years which followed Emancipation were passed in a sort of 
stunned astonishment, (¢tourdissement.) None dared to pronounce 
upon the consequences of that great measure. But as soon as it be- 

to bear its first fruits, recrimination and clamour commenced. 
Amid the confused noise of some, and the stupefaction of others, the 
Catholics have wrought out their religious reorganization; they 
have increased their ranks; they have covered England with 
churches and chapels; they have re-established convents of men and 
women, and founded pious confraternities, and asylums to relieve the 
unhappy; they have drawn deep upon religion for inspirations to re- 
generate the arts; they have renewed the wonders which the middle 
age has bequeathed to our admiration, and that of generations to come. 
But we must enter here into some details, and give precise facts.”— 
Pp. 54-55. 


Accordingly, the writer proceeds to state some particulars 
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which appear to be well authenticated, and, if so, deserve atten- 


‘tion. 


“In the beginning of the reign of Geo. III. sixty thousand Ca- 
tholics were all, in England and Scotland, that remained faithful 
to the worship of their fathers. Their number, in 1821, accord- 
ing to the official returns, had risen to five hundred thousand. It 
was, in 1842, between two millions and two millions and a half.”— 
P.44, “Till 1840, the jurisdiction of England was divided into 
four districts—that of London, that of the Midland, that of the 
North, and that of the West. The College of the Propaganda, 
on 11th May 1840, increased the number of the vicars apostolic, 
and remodelled their dioceses;” so as to make no fewer than 
eight districts, each with its Vicar Apostolic and Bishop in 
partibus.—See the list, p. 45-6. “England and Wales, in 
1792, reckoned 35 chapels; at this day, they possess 500, 
among which are churches of a costly and vast construction ; 
the most remarkable being the Cathedral at Birmingham 
and the Church of St. George at London.” In the district 
of Birmingham, in particular, “ numerous religious establish- 
ments have been opened, and prodigies of grace wrought,’ 
insomuch that, in “ 1838, the venerable bishop of that diocese, 
(vicariat,) M. Walsh, received 692 abjurations."—P. 55. It 
was under the auspices of “his worthy successor,” Dr. Milner, 
that the erection of the magnificent cathedral at Birmingham 
was undertaken. On this work, our author dwells with intense 
interest, describing, at great length, the whole plan, as furnished 
by the celebrated architect, M. Pugin, himself a convert to the 
faith, and an eminent restorer of ancient usages. 

This whole disquisition might be very edifying to the members 
of the (defunct ?) Camden Society ; being such an exposition as 
they would delight in, of the mystical significancy of an entire 
and perfect cathedral, duly fixed, by the compass, in “ its exact 
bearing,” furnished with all holy utensils, down to the sacred 
vessel (piscina) in which the priest is mysteriously to wash his 
hands, and free from the monstrous heresy of “ pues ;” under 
which formidable orthography these mighty men of learning 
wage a war of extermination against what common folks have 
been simple enough to call “ pews,” and consequently, to sit in, 
without suspecting any harm. And here, in passing, we cannot 
but congratulate the admirers of antiquity on the masculine tone 
which, alike in philology and in philosophy, in literature, science, 
and taste, seems to distinguish all their lucubrations, whether it 
be a surplice, cope, or alb that they are adjusting, an altar cloth 
that they would on fair hands piously dhenl in embroider- 
ing, or the Lord’s table that is to vindicated from the profanity 
of “ priests depositing upon it their gloves and handkerchief, as 
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is too commonly,” alas ! alas! “ the case.”* The verbal, or rather 
literal, specimen of emendatory criticism which we have just ad- 
verted to, is one of their Bentleyian ingenuities, which ought to 
tell powerfully on the hitherto unconscious religious community. 
The sad discovery that it is not inoffensive “ pews” they have been 
decently and devoutly occupying, as their mothers and grand- 
mothers did before them, but wicked and sinful “ pues,”—that 
makes all the difference—may well frighten a slumbering con- 

tion from its propriety; and we may expect to see risings, 
at like het of J ohn Knox’s “ sae cubiieda” Too 
long have these enormities imposed on om people, under the 
specious mask of a false spelling. Spell them rightly, “ pews” 
no more, but “ ani? -~eailanal and the spell is broken. While 
on this subject of what the people are to sit on, and with refe- 
rence to the question, where they are to sit, stand, or kneel, we 


take the liberty of asking if our modern church restorers sanc- . 


tion, or can explain, the ancient custom of the distribution of 
men and women in church, of which, in his elaborate account 
of church architecture, as connected with the Birmingham ca- 
thedral, our author gives the following exposition (p. 67.) 

“ The nave and its collaterals (ses collateraux) were reserved for the 
Christian people. As long as the primitive traditions of the Latin 
church were preserved, as they are still observed to this day in the 
Greek church, the sexes were separated. The men occupied, at first, 
the upper part of the nave, while the women were stationed in the 


part nearest the door.” 
Not very gallant, we might say ; but what follows is the puzzle : 

** At a later period, the men were placed on the side of the Gospel, 
and the women on the side of the Epistle.” 

And “ this practice,” it seems, “ was in accordance with the 
decency which the holy place requires.” Why there should be 
a Gospel and an Epistle side at all, we profane Protestants can- 
not comprehend, since it seems to us, if it were only for variety’s 
sake, the “ Gospeller” and the “ Epistler,” at the altar, might 
now and then cross over to one another’s places. But why the 
men should be ranged in a line with the Gospel, and the women 
with the Epistle, what fitness of things connects the male sex with 
the narrative, and the female with the epistolary portion of holy 
writ, is still more mysterious; yet it is such trifling that is now 
coming into fashion. But perhaps the most marvellous conceit 
of all is the new art or science of “ the orientation of churches,” 
which is like taking the latitude of a ship at sea, or the bearings 


* See quotations from Camden Society’s publications, in the Appendix to the 
Rev. Mr. Close’s (of Cheltenham) Sermon, “ The Restoration of Churches is the 
Restoration of Popery,” (p. 28.) 
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of a newly discovered rock. As this craft may be unknown to 
our readers, we give a description of it : 


“ It will hardly be believed that this” (the orientation of churches) 
“has been judged by the Camdenians a subject of sufficient import- 
ance to engage the attention of the assembled body on two occasions— 
and to have formed the topic of two papers read at their meetings; 
after much learned research—and the invention of an instrument 
called ‘ the Orientator’ The points of inquiry being the ‘ exact bear- 
ing of each Church,’ and the cause of the particular direction in which 
it is built—whether E.N.E., or N.E., or E.N.E., and by east, or S.E., 
S.S.E., &e. 

“‘ The following is an extract from the report of the proceedings of 
the sitting, Dec. 5, 1843 :— 

“¢The Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A. Fellow of Caius College, read a 
paper on the Orientation of churches, and explained the method he 
had adopted for marking the orientation accurately. He then pro- 
ceeded to point out some remarkable instances in which the churches 
of this town confirmed the theory that the Chancels of ancient churches 
point to that part of the East where the sun rises upon the day of the Saint 
in whose honour the church is dedicated ! ! !’—(P. 77.) 

“ And the following of the sitting, March 5, 1844 :— 

‘“‘¢ A paper communicated by the Rev. W. Airy, M.A. Trinity Col- 
lege, was read by the Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of Caius Col- 
lege. It contained an account of observations as to the orientation of 
twenty-five churches in Bedfordshire ; not taken, however, with the 
published Orientator. The facts thus adduced seemed to shew satisfac- 
torily that the theory of Festival Orientation could not be supported by 
the examples of the churches in this district. Mr. Goodwin made seve- 
ral remarks on the paper showing the importance of paying close at- 
tention to the dates of buildings in taking these observations. Mr. 
Airy’s tabular arrangement of the results of his investigations was re- 
commended as the best form for registering the facts reported in con- 
nexion with this subject. The table presented in parallel columns the 
dedication, date of dedication festival, place of sunrise, real bearing of the 
church, day of wake or parish feast, and observations ! ! !—{P. 115.) 

“* Now all this might, in other hands and at other times, be consider- 
ed as antiquarian pastime of a harmless description. But when viewed 
as part of asystem—and connected with the extravagant notions of the 
holiness of chancels, the sacredness of a particular point in the com- 
pass—and dedicated images of saints—it can only be regarded as a link 
in the chain of superstition which is forged for the neck of the Angli- 
can Church.”—Close’s Sermon, p. 39-40. 


Such, then, is the science, and such the literary labour of a 
body of men, comprising many of the highest names in the 
English Church, and the first scholars in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Who would not regret that an association so nobly oc- 
cupied, should be in danger, as it would seem, of being consumed 
by the premature and over-heated zeal of seme of its own mem- 
bers, were it not for the expectation, which is understood to be 
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well-founded, that it is to rise, phoenix-like, from its own ashes ? 
Possibly, it may have risen already: assuredly, in some form or 
other, this mischievous folly is oe and will continue to 
work; for it has been the standing policy of this Tractarian 
party, from the beginning of their movement, to let a — 
drop, whenever it becomes too hot ; but only to take up another 
that will do the business equally well, and not, at least for a little 
time, create any inconvenient flame. 

We must return, however, to our author, and hasten from his 
view of Popery in England to his view of Puseyism. After a 
glowing picture of the gorgeous and costly ceremony which sig- 
nalized the consecration of the Birmingham Cathedral, in which, 
as usual, he boasts of the many Protestants who gave their coun- 
tenance—whether from idle curiosity or false a spurious liber- 
ality—certainly with manifest inconsistency, at least, and without 
adverting to the construction sure to be put on their conduct, 
and the use to be made of it, the writer passes to the district of 
London, and states the following particulars as to the advances 
of Catholicism there -— 


“ Within a very few years, six old chapels have been enlarged by 
the erection of aisles or galleries ; four large churches have been erected 
to replace the former small chapels ; eight missions have been defini- 
tively established, and eight new chapels or churches built; ten other 
missions have been begun, and in several of the localities selected for 
these new missions, sites have already been bought for the building of 
churches ; the vast and magnificent church of St. George is in course 
of erection in London ; a new church (St, Peter’s) has been consecrated 
at Woolwich; and churches have been begun in the east of London 
and in Guernsey. In 1836, the number of priests in the London dis- 
trict was 91; now it is 135; showing an increase of 44 missionaries. 
As to schools, in which the children of poor Catholics are admitted, 
within four years, large establishments have been formed in London, 
which receive 1400 children. There are schools also at St John’s 
Wood, Islington, and at Bermondsey. In 1842, the number of Catho- 
lic children instructed gratuitously in London and its environs, exclu- 
sive of Sunday schools and private schools, was 7409. In four years, 
four religious communities have been established in London and its 
neighbourhood. At Bermondsey, there is a convent of the Sisters of 
Charity ; at Hammersmith, a house of the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd (du Bon Pasteur); at Acton, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart (/es 
Dames du Sacre-Ceur); and at Isleworth, a house of the Sisters of 
Charity. The diocese of London is the first in England in which 
these various orders have been established. The city of London is 
reckoned to contain 300,000 Catholics; the conversions which take 
place there are from four to five thousand annually.”* 





* P. 76-79.—The name& of the places where the churches have been enlarged, 
rebuilt, and erected for the first time, are given. 
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We cannot follow our author through the other districts or 
dioceses, in which he traces the progress of the Catholicism of 
which he writes. In all, he reckons in 1843, following the Ca- 
tholic Directory for that year, throughout all England, 648 mis- 
sionaries, 499 churches or chapels, 9 colleges, 27 monasteries and 
convents, without entering into the enumeration of gratuitous 
schools and institutions of charity.—Pp. 90, 91. 

But the advance of Popery in this country cannot be ade- 
quately measured by the mere statistics of its priests, its build- 
ings, and its convents. Various significant indications and 

owerful influences, incapable of being so accurately weighed 
and stated, must be taken into account. A glance at some of 
“ the tables of contents” prefixed to the earlier chapters of this 
book, will show how fully these are appreciated by the writer. 
Thus he notices “the union of prayer for the conversion of 
England,” suggested by “ the honourable Abbé, George Spenser, 
who himself of a noble English family, and a minister of that 
Church, owed his own conversion to prayer,” (p. 48) ; “ the gene- 
rous sacrifices of rich families,” as in the erection of churches, 
and the patronage of religious institutions, by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord Shrewsbury, and a host of others, including “ John 
Menziers, Esq., de Pitfodeh ;”* “ the revival of Christian art 
and the labours of the celebrated architect, M. Pugin,” (a great 
Puseyite as well as Popish authority in all questions of ecclesias- 
tical workmanship, from the vast expanse of a gorgeous cathedral, 
down to the precise arrangement of the embroidered altar-cloth 
and the priest’s wash-hand-stand-basin,) “ encouraged by the 
Sovereign Pontiff;” “the Catholic Propaganda, and Catholic 
Institute of Great Britain,” an association, formed at first, as 
it would seem, for the protection of the civil rights of Roman 
Catholics, which, remodelled and reorganized in 1841, with Lord 
Shrewsbury at its head, and a Papal brief in his hands, has be- 
come the active and energetic disseminator of Popish principles 
and the centre of Popish missions, on a large scale, both at home 
and in the colonies;f “ the Catholic journals, reviews, and pub- 
lications ;” “ the political influence of Catholics in Parliament, 
and in the country ;” “ the project to send an English ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Rome, and to renew diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See,” a project, faintly and ambiguously disavowed by 
the Government “ to the ear,’ and substantially kept “ to the 
sense ;”{ “ the part taken by Catholics in public instruction ;” 
and the effect oft the Ministerial proposal “ to create a monopoly 





* Sic in the original, p. 86. + P. 100, et seq. 
t See Sir Robert Peel’s speech on proposing the Mayiiooth endowment, in which 
he admits that the measure is introduced in terms of an agreement or consultation 


with the heads, at least, of the Irish, if not with the head, of the Catholic, Church. 
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in favour of the English Church, and of its defeat ;” “ the anti- 
Papal agitation” during the Melbourne administration, and “ the 
restoration of the calm,”—both alike, as it now turns out, deceit- 
ful; and finally, “ the temperance movements” under Father 
Matthew, the countenance shown to him by the “ Bishop of Nor- 
wich and the Protestant aristocracy,” and the impulse thus given 
to the Pope’s cause ; these, and other matters, this writer fully 
discusses, and with eloquence as well as with sagacity, letting 
nothing escape him, but shrewdly, and even profoundly estimat- 
ing the amount of all the various eddies and tides which he care- 
fully embraces in his reckoning, and so calculating, as far as may 
be, the breadth and strength, as well as the direction of the cur- 
rent. And then, he proceeds to what is the principal part of his 
book ; the development of the rise and progress of the Tractarian 
movement. On this subject, his hein are not only singularly 
striking in themselves, as catching the passing impress of men 
and things ; but they are still more important, perhaps, as afford- 
ing pins on which to fasten such observations as it seems desira- 
ble to press upon the religious and really liberal portion of the 
community, in the present critical posture of affairs. It is on 
this account that we must request our readers to have patience 
with us, while we attempt to follow the course of this “ Catholic” 
writer’s estimate of the Oxford movement: even although our 
doing so should require us to postpone many of the arguments 
which we might otherwise have pressed, both on the merits of 
this revolution (for such it is,) an on the manner of it. 

In describing the rise and origin of a “ LIVING POWER,” (and 
such, undoubtedly, Tractarianism is, in the sense, probably, in- 
volved in the Apocalyptic phraseology of “ Beast,” or “living crea- 
ture,”) it is natural to begin with an account of the “sea” or 
“ earth,” out of which itemerges. And a troubled enough sea, a 
confused enough earth, it certainly is. The state of parties in the 
English Church, at the beginning of the Oxford movement, was 
far from indicating a soldianes or stable unity. For “though 
that Church has been anxious to draw a line of separation between 
herself and the infinite number of sects which divide England 
among them, she has preserved in her own bosom, many hetero- 
genous elements, and her different parties are almost ready to 
excommunicate one another, while pretending to be exclusively 
the guardians of the truth.” Nor, we may add, is the mixture 
of = svete elements” in the Church of England, as easily 
explained and reconciled with the boast of unity, as in the Church 
of Rome. For in the latter, whatever shades of diversity may 
show themselves, and whatever latitude of opinion may be allow- 
ed, there is, on the whole, a general agreement on the leading 
points of church union and authority : whereas, in the former, it 
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is these very points that constitute the matter in dispute ; the notes 
and tones to be harmonized being thus both more numerous, as em- 
bracing Protestant, in addition to Popish varieties, and more dis- 
cordant, as ranging between wider extremes. _ Its divisions, how- 
ever, may be classed under three principal heads,—“the evangeli- 
cal, or Puritan, or Low Church Party, which sees in the English 
Church only a manifestation of the Christian faith, and an insti- 
tution serving for the celebration of public offices, and facilitatin 
the exercise of religious duties,’—the High Church Party, whiek 
“ as to its political element, makes the Church the servant of the 
State, a kind of high police, established and organized by law for 
the special end of satisfying the religious desires and necessities 
of the masses, while, as to its religious element, it regards the 
English Establishment as in comparison with other communities, 
the purest form of Christianity, and the doctrines embodied in 
its articles as the most faithful expression of the Christian faith,”* 
—and the “ Anglo-Catholic party, recently distinguished by the 
name of Puseyism.” In regard to the name of this section, we 
know not how the following remarks of our author may be re- 
lished ; 


“The expression Anglo-Catholic, which we frequently use, is not, 
in our opinion synonymous with that of Catholic-English, (Catholique- 
Anglais,) the sense which is evidently attached to it by a portion of 
the members of the English Church. In our view, the word Anglo 
has a privative force: that is to say, it modifies and restricts the signi- 
fication of the word Catholic, which, in the actual state of the English 
Church, could not be applied toit. Although these two words, coupled 
together, imply a contradiction, we make use of them in preference to 
any other denomination, because they express perfectly the anoma- 
lous (anormale) position of the Church of England, which believes 
itself Catholic, without having the character of universality.”—Pref. 
p. 7. 


The leading principles, however, of the Anglo-Catholics are 
fairly, and indeed favourably, represented : 


“ That the Church is a special institution, established by Jesus Christ 
and his disciples, and transmitted by certain ordinances from one ge- 
neration to another: that it is an institution independent of times and 
places: and it is only accidentally and by chance ( per hasard,) that it 
can find itself connected with a political government, or identified with 
national interests: that to this Church is confided the preservation of 





* “ But,” adds our author, “in a Church so nationalized, and confined within 
the limits prescribed by the temporal power, what becomes of the character. of 
universality,—the Catholicity which distinguishes the Church of Jesus Christ ?”’ 
bs have abridged in the text the description of parties given in his eighth 
chapter. 
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religious truth, the care of all that relates to the spiritual state of per- 
sons baptized in the Church of Christ; that all interference of the State 
in the affairs of ecclesiastical jurisdiction is to be regarded as a usur- 
pation which the Church ought to protest against and resist by all 
means not incompatible with the spiritual nature of the authority 
which belongs to her: that so far from dating from Henry VIIL., the 
English Church is a part, a branch of the Church of Jesus Christ, under 
the authority of the Roman Patriarchate, or under that of some other 
constitution, independent and antecedent: that, in short, the Reforma- 
tion is but a phase of her history: that, consequently, the English 
Church has never fallen into the errors which were the consequences 
of the religious Reformation on the Continent, but while the Catholic 
world saw with satisfaction Protestantism plunging itself into the yawn- 
ing gulf (s’abimant) of the ruins it had itself made, the English Re- 
formers drew their Church out of the danger, and made her pass across 
the Reformation without losing any of the ancient jewels of her crown: 
that she found herself thus, after the rude shock she had sustained, on 
her feet, and ready, with her Catholic doctrines, her ordinances, her 
ancient formularies, and her legitimate rights, to enter and take her 
place in the universality of the Church of Jesus Christ.” 


This is a just and candid exposition, as it seems to us, of their 
sentiments, on the nature of the Christian church generally, as 
well as on the peculiar position of the English Chureh in particu- 
lar, and the ma exerted on that position, by the Reformation. 
For that event, whether it is to be viewed as a necessary reform of 
abuses, as some of them think, or as a calamity and crime, as 
others among them speak, they all agree in regarding as a shock, 
under which their Chad staggered and reeled on the brink of 
the Protestant abyss, and from which she is scarcely yet altoge- 
ther recovered ; having with difficulty been enabled to right her- 
self at all, by the providential arrest laid on the continental and 
Calvinistic bias of the Divines of Edward VI.’s reign, and the in- 
fluence of another school more Catholic and prelatic ; the school 
fostered by Elizabeth and the infatuated race of the Stuarts, until 
it issued in its legitimate results,—persecution, rebellion, anarchy, 
a royal head rolling on the scaffold, a military usurper sitting on 
the throne, and ultimately, the shadow of a royal house keeping 
idle Court at St. Germains,—once and again putting forth a 
spark of chivalrous adventure, in the north, and finally sinking 
into insignificance, and expiring feebly, within the precincts of 
the College of Cardinals, at Rome. 

And here, it occurs to us to observe, before proceeding farther, 
that the position which the Tractarians represent the Anglican 
Church as occupying, is not sufficiently understood, or, at least, 
its peculiar difficulties, and the embarrassments unavoidably occa- 
sioned by its history, are not sufficiently taken into account, by 
many of the opponents of this school, in estimating either its 
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weakness or its strength; and hence, not only is injustice done to 
the views which these writers put forth, but an inadequate impres- 
sion is conveyed of the danger to be apprehended from them. 
It is easy, for example, to enumerate their inconsistencies and 
differences among themselves, and to press them with trouble- 
some questions, as to the reconciliation of anomalous facts, inci- 
dents, and omissions, in the annals of Episcopal actings, with their 
ideal theories of Episcopal order and succession. Independently, 
however, of the allowance that must always, in fairness, be made for 
human imperfection, in judging of any system, however perfect, 
by its actual development in practice, there is a specialty in the 
present case which these parties must be permitted to plead. For 
they all admit, or maintain, that there was a wrench or derange- 
ment of the ecclesiastical machinery at the Reformation, in conse- 
quence of which it has ever since been working at a disadvantage; 
and whether they mourn over the previous abuses which made 
so violent a remedy inevitable, or lament and condemn the irre- 
gularities and excesses inseparable from even the best plan of 
reform, or look upon the whole transaction as one of unmixed 
evil, neither called for by the state of things that preceded it, nor 
justified or palliated by any improvement in that which followed— 
whatever may be their various feelings in regard to its causes, its 
merits, and its re sangeet | all concur in considering it as 
a misfortune which has impeded and interfered with the right 
action of Church principles, and has given somewhat of a dis- 
jointed, if not even a distorted, aspect to the actual portraiture 
and exhibition of their fair and faultless symmetry. It seems to 
us that they are entitled to the benefit of this admission ; for it is 
not they who idolize the Church of England, by law established, 
just as she is; it is not they who hold the English Reformation, 
from first to last, to be almost the very perfection of Christian 
wisdom, and the best possible beginning of a church’s spiritual 
prosperity ; it is not they who are for ever harping on “ our in- 
comparable liturgy—our excellent catechism—our beautiful ser- 
vices, and perfect ritual ;” who indiscriminately laud the English 
Reformers as if they were the most unwavering and unvacillatin 
of men, and seem to be grateful, not less for what Henry’s brutal 
passions and Elizabeth’s cunning craftiness made her constitu- 
tion, than for what Cranmer and Latimer strove to make her doc- 
trine. The Tractarians canvass that whole eventful era and its 
issues, with a more unscrupulous and unsparing severity ; and yet, 
if they do handle these things too irreverently, we confess we would 
be glad to see some of their opponents opening their eyes a little 
to look into them ; and, at all events, in dealing with the present 
—— although we have assuredly no partiality for our Anglo- 
atholic friends, we cannot help thinking that some times they 
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have scarcely got fair play. They have been upbraided with their 
want of agreement among themselves, on some of the points in- 
volved in the settlement of the rule of faith—for instance, the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, and the approval of certain tenets and 
ee more or less nearly approximating to Rome; and they 

ave been pressed, with apparently insurmountable obstacles, in 
the observance of the Canons, the administration of baptism, 
and the transmission of the priesthood. Such argumenta ad 
homines are often ingenious a plausible, and may occasion per- 
plexity, if an attempt is made to answer them. But the evil, as it 
seems to us, is, that to a large extent the Tractarians can afford 
to leave them unanswered. They may avow their perplexity : 
and if they cannot explain the difficulty that troubles them, the 
can at least account for its existence, and make out that it is nei- 
ther a very surprising nor a very stumbling circumstance that it 
should exist, and should not, at this late day, and in present cir- 
cumstances, be capable of an easy solution, or of one equally 
satisfactory to all. They can show, in short, that the embarrass- 
ments of their position, which their opponents exult in exposing, 
and which they themselves do not seek to disguise—the hitches 
and crooks in their lot—the discrepances and Sank that occur 
in reference to the theoretical defence, or the practical application 
of their system—may generally be traced to the untoward event 
of the Reformation, and the breach with Rome that was then, 
whether unavoidably or voluntarily, effected; and as they look 
for the healing of that breach rome le and that right speedily, 
they may postpone their expectation of a full adjustment, until 
God, in his providence, give farther light. 

An illustration of what we mean may be found in the singu- 
larly able piece of reasoning on this subject which appeared in a 
contemporary journal some few months ago.* In that article, the 
reviewer, with a power of keen logic that - n seem irresistible, 
exposes the inconsistencies and diversities of opinion among the 
leading men in the Tractarian revival, so that they are found to 
be set every man against his neighbour, and every man’s sword 
pointed at his brother, and the camp is in such admired disorder 
that there seems nothing for it but to call in the authority of 
Rome. This style of argument we have seen rather ingeniously 
parried and retaliated in one of the Tractarian, or semi-Tracta- 
rian periodicals, of which we have a large number on our table, 
and among which, as we ranged through them, that in preparing 
this paper we might be abreast of the movement, we have to 
confess that we have been more than once bewildered. The 





* Edinburgh Review, No. CLXIT. 
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“ British Churchman” for January thus retorts the reviewer's 
weapon :— 


“ Let us examine these arguments, and reduce them to something 
like a logical shape, and we shall perceive how transparently fallacious 
they are. With the exception of what is said on tradition, which we 
shall consider separately, the reasoning of our contemporary may be 
resolved into the following form :— 

‘“¢ The advocates of so-called Catholic principles differ among them- 
selves as to what are Catholic principles; besides which, some have 
remained where they were ten years ago; others have modified—others 
changed their principles, adopting, in whole or in part, the principles 
of Rome. Between many sections of those calling themselves Catho- 
lics, there are essential points of difference; between all there are 
some. Therefore, there are no such things as Catholic principles: or, 
if there are, they are not to be found, save in Rome. A sense of the 
untenableness of their position has led a considerable portion of High 
Churchmen to symbolize with Rome, and others are advancing in the 
same direction. THEREFORE, Catholic principles have either no exist- 
ence at all, or are inseparable from Romish errors. If they have no 
existence, they are to be despised; if they are inseparably connected 
with Rome, they are to be abhorred. In either case, they are to be 
condemned and avoided. 

“ Now let us apply this reasoning to LiseraL Principces, and ex- 
amine the contortions of our friend’s countenance, whilst we stretch 
him on his own rack. 

“ The advocates of so-called ‘liberal principles’ differ among them- 
selves as to what are liberal principles ; besides which, some have re- 
mained where they were fourteen years ago; others have modified— 
others changed their principles, adopting, in whole or in part, those of 
Erin. Between many sections of those calling themselves ‘ liberal,’ 
there are essential points of difference: between all there are some. 
Therefore, there are no such things as liberal principles: or, if there 
are, they are not to be found, save in Erin. A sense of the untenable- 
ness of their position has led a considerable portion of ‘ liberals’ to 
symbolize with Erin ; and others are advancing in the same direction. 
THEREFORE, liberal principles have either no existence at all, or they 
are inseparable from the designs of O’Connell. If they have no exist- 
ence, they are to be despised; if inseparable from the designs of 
O’Connell, they are to be abhorred. In either case, they are to be 
condemned and avoided. 

“ What would be the answer ?—Differences of opinion amongst 
those who avow a common principle do not affect the principle itself. 
The misconception of a truth does not affect its reality, nor the different 
developments or combinations under which a principle may appear 
destroy its identity. Some may have a clearer, others a less clear, 
insight into truth; some may hold the whole, others less, others more, 
than the whole; some may hold one truth, to the prejudice, or even 
exclusion, of the antagonist truth ; some may misconceive one portion, and 
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some another; and others retain the name, whilst, in truth, relinquish- 
ing the reality. 

** Has our opponent yet to learn these things? Is he ignorant that 
Pitt and Fox both favoured Negro Emancipation—that glorious, 
godly, and truly-liberal measure? Is he not aware that Stanley and 
O’Connell both voted for the Reform Bill? Is he entirely ignorant 
of the fact, that a government professing liberal principles introduced 
the irrational, inhuman, unchristian, and ILLIBERAL New Poor Law ?* 

“ Ts it quite impossible for that to be truth, which does not at once 
command the accordant devotion, and unvarying agreement of its ad- 
mirers? Is there no such thing as virtue, because all men are imper- 
fect, and some strive after a false perfection ? 

“ In fine, the reviewer’s argument might be fairly adduced to prove 
the identity of Whiggism, Chartism, and Socialism,” &¢c.—Pp. 58, 59. 

We quote this passage, not, of course, for its just reasoning, 
but as at the utmost an instance of that expert skill of fence, 
with which, when driven into a corner, these controversialists 
may contrive to baffle the most direct assailant. Were we to 
understand this writer as carrying out the analogy which he 
suggests to its fair consequences, it would involve a somewhat 
strange admission ; for it would imply that there was no more 
fixed and unequivocal standard of Catholic, than there is of 
Liberal, principles; and that Catholic Churchmen were as much 
at sea in spiritual, as Liberal statesmen are in_ political, affairs. 
Liberalism is confessedly a creed of private opinion. It has no 
bible, nor tradition, nor general council, nor pope, that it can 
recognize as infallible, or even authoritative. > it meant, then, 
that this is also the predicament of Catholicism? This would be 
the right of private judgment with a witness! But if we take 
along with such special pleading, or, instead of it, the acknow- 
ledgment which intelligent Tractarians are all ready to make, re- 
specting the maimed and mutilated condition of the Church 
Catholic in general, and the Anglo-Catholic Church in particu- 
lar, we are not sure that even the most startling exposure which 
the able Edinburgh reviewer can give of the discordant views of 
individuals, or his utmost sagacity in running them up into a 
dilemma between every man’s individual opinion being his com- 
pass, and Rome’s capacious haven, “the only port on that open 
and stormy sea,” receiving them all in its bosom—may not be 
turned away as inapplicable and irrelevant, or met with a frank 
admission that an approximation to the ideal is, for the present, 
all that can be looked for. Perhaps this is what is intended in 
the following paragraph :— 

“ As to the disunion existing amongst those who appeal to Catholic 





* Let it be observed that we are not responsible, either for the opinions of this 
extract, or for its emphatic italies, and doubly emphatic capitals. 
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tradition; this is no argument against its reality. The idea is spe- 
cious, but fallacious. We might, with equal justice, deny the truth, 
or the advantage, or the tangible reality of arithmetic or algebra; be- 
cause children often cast up their sums wrong, and mathematical stu- 
dents are not always able to solve equations. The science is exact ; 
the rule is true, though it requires study to comprehend, and skill to 
apply it. To this it will be objected, ‘ But what is the use of this 
science of yours, which it takes so much trouble to learn? How can 
a plain man act by it?’ To which we reply. We might make the 
same objection to every science and art under the sun. We should, 
on this principle, abandon navigation, because every sailor cannot un- 
derstand the abstract laws of mathematics; and condemn medicine, 
because every patient cannot prescribe for himself.”—Jbid. pp. 60, 61. 


It will be observed that we have been speaking, not of the 
logical value, but of the practical etticacy, of the arguments em- 
ployed against the Tractarians ; and, in this view, we own, not 
indeed our dissatisfaction, far from it, but our want of complete 
satisfaction with another class of objections, based on an elaborate 
inquiry into the historical merits of the claim set up to the pos- 
session of an exclusive ecclesiastical pedigree, and an uninterrupted 
succession of episcopally ordained priests, from the Apostles’ days 
to our own. It may be ascribed partly to the vice of our age, 
which is everywhere in a hurry, in theology and church history, 
as well as in the economics of steamboats and railways, and is 
impatient, therefore, of minute, lengthened, and complicated, 
investigation—and it may be pen owing to the sense which 
ordinary men are apt to have of the hoplessness of such antiqua- 
rian controversies,—at all events, we acknowledge that we have 
always felt a desire to hold the line of disputation we have referred 
to, as comparatively subordinate, and to have the question trans- 
ferred to her ground, For, not only may the Tractarians, 
with some show of plausibility, turn round upon us and ask—do 
you mean to set up a counter claim of your own to the succession? 
but they may not unreasonably urge such considerations as the 
following :—that even if the — be true, and perhaps all 
the more on that account, it might beforehand be confidently an- 
ticipated that it would encounter difficulties, when oe out 
into practice in this evil world; that although, no doubt, the divine 
superintendence may be relied on, so far as to obviate the risk 
of ultimate failure, it is according to all the analogy of the divine 
procedure that it should be exercised in such a manner as not to 
rid the subject of all perplexities, but to make it a trial of honesty 
and of faith; that this is still more likely to occur if there be sins, 
on the part of the Church, needing sharp chastisement, in which 
case, while still the gates of hell cannot prevail against her, she 
may be brought into great straits, and the precious thread of her 
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apostolic pedigree may be attenuated, almost to breaking; and 
finally, that, in point of fact, this has been the course of events, 
so that irregularities have almost unavoidably occurred, at critical 
riods, in the observance of the canonical rules and rites,— 
wregularities which, although they have not been such as to 
render altogether invalid the baptisms, ordinations, and conse- 
crations, that form the links in this mysterious chain, have been 
sufficient to involve the historical or antiquarian inquiry, if im- 
pertinent curiosity will push it too far, in some considerable mea- 
sure of obscurity and doubt. Such a line of defence or apolo 
does not seem to us, of course, to be satisfactory. But, at the 
same time, it is rather matter of annoyance to the Tractarians 
themselves than of triumph to their opponents. It affords them also 
good opportunities for showing off that air of voluntary humility 
of which they are so fond, and which they find so attractive and 
imposing; and it is by no means, as it appears to us, suicidal or 
fatal to their pretensions. The truth is, this vast and subtle system 
must be met on higher ground. Ingenious reasoning and elabo- 
rate investigation ought, by all means, to be brought to bear on 
the weak points in their position; and indeed they lay them- 
selves open, on every side, to a sharp discharge of arguments and 
facts — them. But the real strength of their cloud-capped 
castle lies in the completeness and compactness of its bold spi- 
ritual outline and its spiritual artillery that would command the 
heavens ; and this can be successfully assailed only from the 
battlements of a still more elevated spiritual erection, whence its 
own weapons may be turned, at an ee against itself, and 
the heavenly heights may be more summarily reached. On this 
account, the most formidable adversary or rival of the reviving 
Anglican School, is, beyond all question, the Church of Rome, 
into which it would run imminent hazard of being absorbed, were 
it not that that Church is too wise to be in a hurry, and can 
afford to wait. And on the other, or the Protestant side, we 
cannot but think that true policy demands, not a skirmishing war 
against outposts, which may not, perhaps, be so roma defended, 
or so impregnably defensible, at Oxford as at Rome, but the rally- 
ing of all the forces on the ground which God designed his 
Church ever to occupy, and which forms a far loftier spiritual 
eminence than either Oxford or Rome can usurp. For there is 
such a ground, in the Church’s immediate relation of reconcilia- 
tion to Heaven, and the direct promise of the presence of her 
Heavenly Head. In a word, we would have the true “ Ideal of 
the Christian Church” set up against the false ; for, after all, Mr. 
Ward is not so far wrong in thinking that it is on the Ideal, and 
not on the actual exemplification of it, that the controvers 
hinges; and a Church theory, or Church principles, must be had. 
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It is an old reflection upon Protestantism that it is a cold 
negation, rather than a thing of positive and living warmth— 
that its creed is a series of denials, and its Church the mere sum 
of individual opinions and accidental associations; and that it 
represents Christianity, as some would represent providence, 
as the launching forth of a divine work or system, on the broad 
and troubled waters of existence, where it is left, very much, to 
take its chance. The great charm of Popery is, that it provides 
for the continued presence and superintendence of the Saviour, 
in the person, and through the infallible agency of his vicar upon 
earth, with his host of subordinate officers and influences; and 
the lesser charm of Anglican High-Churchism is, that, by the 
electric touch of holy hands, it ensures a transmission, from age 
to age, of a miraculous divine remy and virtue, in the bishops 
who represent the Apostles and their Lord. Poor Protestantism, 
meanwhile, stands abashed, beside these high and mighty prin- 
cipalities and powers. She has a bible, to be sure, and a Sab- 
bath, and two sacraments, and many pastors and teachers, and 
a variety of congregations, worshipping more or less decently 
and in order. But all her machinery, though it may have been 
divinely contrived, ages ago, has long been, and still is, in the 
handsof mere ordinary men, and ordinary societies of men, without 
any infallible guidance, or hereditary inspiration and authority, 
Such is the position which Protestantism is regarded as occu- 
pying; and the idea is confirmed by the kind of arguments some- 
times used in her behalf, which tend rather to shatter or demolish 
the spiritual hierarchy that frowns upon her, than to assist in rais- 
ing a spiritual hierarchy of herown. And yet she has such a hier- 
archy, or more properly, she has a real theocracy, founded on 
her belief in the promise of her great Head, that he would be 
with her always, even until the ond of the world. For this pro- 
mise Protestantism interprets, both far more literally, and in a 
far higher sense, than the antagonist Churches of Greece, and 
Rome, and England, profess to do. Not representatively, in the 
shape of a vicar upon earth, nor hereditarily, through any Epis- 
copal succession, but far more directly, Protestantism claims and 
expects her Lord’s presence, in the dispensation of his Holy Spirit. 

hus, as to the rule of faith, and the interpretation of it, Pro- 
testantism holds by the Scriptures, and the right of private judg- 
ment, in opposition to tradition, the authority of the Fathers, and 
the claim of the Church to be, not only the guardian, but the 
ae of the word of God; and this Protestant appeal to the 
Bible alone, as the standard, and to the reason of each individual 
mind, as the ultimate judge, in all questions and controversies of 
religion, seems to imply that, since the completion of the canon, the 
great Head of the Church has ceased to interfere for the purpose 
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of preserving his people from error, and has left them to their 
own resources, in the use of the book he has bequeathed to them. 
But an undue advantage is thus conceded to the opposite theory, 
or usurped by it, when it is pretended that it makes a better pro- 
vision for the constant exercise of an infallible superintendence 
and guidance in the explanation and application of the written 
record. For let the principle on which the Protestant doctrine, 
on this point, is based be fully stated; let it be made to rest on 
the promise given respecting the Holy Ghost, that he is to guide 
the Lord's disciples into all truth ; let it be shown to proceed, not 
upon any opinion of the sufficiency of the mere letter of the word, 
or of the sufficiency of human reason, but upon a confident ex- 
pectation of the fulfilment of that promise; and it is at once evi- 
dent that this doctrine brings forward the Author of Christianity 
more directly than the other, as the unfolder of his own mysteries 
and the commentator on his own laws. The famous maxim—the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, the religion of Protestants—is a good 
enough watchword against those who would add to it; and the 
liberty of private judgment is to be maintained against those who 
would gag or chain it; but the real antagonist to the Popish or 
semi-Popish pretence of an earthly guide, is the assurance of 
heavenly pol seamen and what Protestants teach, is not that men 
are able, either by Scripture or by reason, or by both together, 
to arrive at a right knowledge of the divine mind, but that the 
Lord has pledged himself, by a divine agency, to lead them to it. 

A similar remark might be applied to the church-theory of 
mediation, whether bysaints and _ above, or by priests wg 
The Protestant doctrine of the sole and exclusive mediation of 
the Saviour implies a far more constant interest, on his part, in 
his people, from age to age, than that which would associate with 
him other intercessors. 

In regard, also, to the constitution of His Church, and the 
security for raising up ministers and rulers in the Church, we 
are persuaded that much = ground may be. taken than is 
sometimes done, against the Roman and Anglo-Catholics. They 
say, if you deny — succession and episcopal ordination,— 
the transmission of a divine gift or grace or commission, through 
the duct or channel of right-reverend fingers—your pastors must 
be self-commissioned, or they must derive their authority from 
a human source, whether it be the judgment of a clerical board, 
or the whim of a lay patron, or the clamour of the people. Now, 
in reply, we have to suggest the possibility of another alterna- 
tive; for we do not admit that this dilemma exhausts the condi- 
tions of the argument. There is a third theory, which we hold 
to be that of genuine Protestantism, that the Head of the 
Church has charged himself with the supply of ministers to His 
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Church from age to age; that, accordingly, the true ministers 
are they who are moved by his Spirit to undertake the office, and 
derive their call, commission, and authority immediately from 
himself. On this supposition, what is left for men to do, whether 
bishops, presbyters, or people, is not to give either the commis- 
sion, or the grace for its execution, but to judge, in the exercise 
of their several functions, and according to such rules as He has 
laid down, who they are to whom He himself appears to have given 
both. In judging, they may err; and an individual whom they re- 
fuse to sanction and ordain, may be a true minister of Christ, and, 
on the strength of the inward call and warrant of his Holy Spirit, 
may take the responsibility of officiating as such. In general, eae 
ever, the presumption is, that the judgment of what may be re- 
cognized as the standing and competent authorities in the 
Church, as to an individual’s call to the ministry, is to be held 
correct ; and it is an extreme case when he is to be considered 
entitled to act upon his own judgment in preference to theirs. 
Still the theory, or rationale, of the transaction, according to the 
true spirit of Protestantism, is, that whatever parties on earth 
have a hand in it, they are merely to inquire into the evidence 
of a higher and more direct commission, from the Head of the 
Church, conveyed through the agency of his Spirit, moving and 

ualifying the individual, and presenting to him an open door. 

his these parties are to do to the best of their ability, according 
to such rules, and upon such grounds, of probability as may be 
applicable to the case ; and if satisfied, they are to signify their 
satisfaction by a solemn act. But he whom they ordain is, after 
all, commissioned, and that immediately, not by them, but by 
Christ; and he is directly Christ’s present gift to His Church. 
Thus the question really is, whether Christ made a certain num- 
ber of ministers at the first, and left them to make their succes- 
sors? or, whether he is making them in succession, from age to age, 
himself ?—whether the virtue went out of Him then, which has 
since flowed along the sacred line? or whether it is still, as it 
has ever been, in Himself, to be communicated by His own 
Spirit, to one, and another, functionary, as He needs them? 
We are not now arguing the question, or inquiring what 
Scripture may be found to say on the subject. Our object 
is to point out the actual position which Protestantism does, 
or ~— occupy in this great controversy, as a position 
much higher, in a spiritual point of view, ra its opponents 
are apt to admit. 

Did our limits allow us, we might extend our survey to 
other parts of the system, including the Popish and Puseyite 
doctrine of the sacraments, which, notwithstanding the fictions 
of baptismal regeneration, and the real presence, is, in fact, a 
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contrivance for keeping the Head of the Church, as to any im- 
mediate and direct action of his Spirit upon theirs, away from his 
people. And, generally, we think we could establish it as a dis- 
tinct proposition, tnat Protestantism proceeds throughout upon 
the faith of a far more special superintendence of the Church by 
her Head, and a far more constant interference on his part, for 
all the purposes of her spiritual life, than the High Church sys- 
tem to which it is opposed; and, in short, that while the latter 
presents a view of Christ’s government of his Church, to a large 
extent, analogous to the Epicurean notion of the Creator givin 
motion, and laws, and functions to the world he had made, a 
then we it to work out its own destiny,—the former applies 
the principle of a particular providence to the development of 
the Christian system, as well as to its origin, and regards the 
Lord as always directly and actively interfering, according to his 
own explanation of the Divine Sabbatic rest after the six days of 
the Creation, “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

We are aware that these views may appear mystical to many 
who would oppose Puseyism and Popery by the plainer and more 
obvious arguments of common sense and reason, and who regard 
a Church theory pleaded so high in one direction, as little less 
absurd than the Bs of infallibility set up in another. To such 
persons, the whole scheme of Catholicism, Roman or English, 
appears so fraught with absurdity, and so manifest a trick of 
priestcraft, that it is scarcely worthy of a serious argument, and 
must speedily be rn by the returning intelligence of this 
enlightened age. e have already hinted our fear that the 
danger is apt to be undervalued, when so low an estimate is formed 
of the real power of the movement. We have a strong impres- 
sion that the system will be found invulnerable by the ordinary 
arrows of logic or of ridicule. Rationalism, materialism, will fall 
before it ; for it is itself spiritual, and spiritualism alone will meet 
spiritualism. On this account, and considering ourselves as doin 
little more than breaking ground in this article, we have suffered 
ourselves to be led somewhat away from the subject of our earlier 
remarks, and instead of historically tracing the rise and progress 
of Tractarianism, in company with the intelligent author from 
whom we have quoted so largely, it has been our aim to indicate 
some of the general principles and jviews, by the application of 
which alone the force of this current can be either measured or 
resisted. 

As a single additional illustration of our meaning, however, 
and to bring out the view we have been suggesting in the form 
of a tangible and practical example, we may select the chapter 
on the Church, in Mr. Gladstone’s work on “ Church Principles 
considered in their Results.” Let us first exhibit Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s own doctrine on this subject, and then the counter-doc- 
trine or doctrines which he opposes, that we may see if there be 
no other theory, untouched by him, which, were he to touch it, 
he would find a somewhat more formidable antagonist than some, 
at least, of the opinions over which he gains an easy victory. 

In fifteen sections, Mr. Gladstone mA. satin draws out “ cer- 
tain ethical and analogical presumptions,” for the purpose of 
showing, that while “the principle of the Christian life is spirit- 
ual, it seeks an external development,” and that, consequently, 
there is an antecedent probability in favour of the institution of 
a Church. These presumptions are founded on the nature of 
man as a being possessed of a material frame, as well as an im- 
material soul—on the law of the growth of man, according to 
which all inward principles expand themselves in acts, which 
again “react upon, expand, confirm, and accomplish the consti- 
tution from which they proceeded”—on the social tendencies 
and relations in man which “require to be regulated by fixed 
rules, provided by positive Divine institution”—on the “ system 
of joint action which Christianity ordains,” rendered necessa: 
by “the external obstacles and internal obstructions” which it 
meets with—and on other similar considerations, the general 
“scope and value of which” he thus sums up: 


“14. We must not, however, overate the importance, or mistake the 
bearing, of arguments drawn like these from anticipation. Doubtless 
the omnipotence of grace is not tied to such methods as lie within our 
discernment ; nor are we to affirm that it could not have discovered 
a thousand modes of preserving and transmitting the living legacy of 
the Redeemer, a spiritual principle, besides that of a permanent, visible 
institution. But I am now arguing not upon the theological proofs of 
the Divine establishment of such an institution: I am striving to show 
how it harmonizes with our.reason, fulfils our anticipations, satisfies 
the necessities which we see to have arisen, and to be likely evermore 
to arise. And when we see how in all these various aspects the insti- 
tution of a visible Church corresponded with the nature of the beings 
among whom the religion of Christ was to go forth and to conquer ; 
how it overcame obstacles in our view insurmountable by any other 
means, supplied wants which we can discern no other mode of supply- 
ing ; these facts do not indeed prove that God has founded such an in- 
stitution, but they prove that if He has founded it, and if we are 
called upon to believe it, then we are called upon to believe what is 
not only not opposed, but what is eminently conformable to our own 
reasonable apprehension. 

“15. Thus, then, by examining the fixed conditions of our own 
nature and constitution, and some of the essential and of the circum- 
stantial features of the Christian revelation, as well as the general re- 
sults of experience, we are prepared to recognize an adaptation to our 
own knowledge and reasonable anticipations in that representation of 
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Christianity, which exhibits it as a revelation, comprising in itself not 
only a body of divine truths, but also an institution in which those 
truths are preserved, professed, perpetuated in the world, and brought 
to effect by spiritual ordinances in the hearts and lives of men. And 
this is no other than an outline of the doctrine of the Visible Church, 
contained in that article of the Creed where we specify our belief in 
‘the Holy Catholic Church ;’ in ‘one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.’”—Pp. 94, 95. 


Proceeding from “ presumptions” to actual proofs, and propos- 
ing to describe the Church, as it is exhibited ' in Scripture, Mr. 
Gladstone is not so explicit, in some particulars, as, for the pur- 
poses of our present comparison, we might wish. The following 
extracts, however, from different portions of his chapter, may 
give some idea of what he considers the Church to be :— 

“18. There cannot be a more marked illustration of the extreme 
laxity of our principles in this important respect than the very fre- 
quent use of the term Church as synonymous with the clergy, and of 
the phrase going into the Church, although this be not without the 
countenance of authority, as equivalent to receiving holy orders; 
whereas the candidate for holy orders is just as truly in the Church as 
their possessor. And yet it is probable that not only does this verbal 
fallacy circulate very commonly undetected, but that the simple con- 
sideration which suffices to expose it would not always be recognized 
with ease, as proposing a truth incapable of dispute. There are other 
uses of the word as inaccurate. We speak of going to church, mean- 
ing ordinarily no more than the Sunday service. ‘Is church over?’ 
would be said for ‘Is the service over?’ This is not a mere verbal 
remark. Human language is the most copious and most accurate wit- 
ness to human inconsistency and error: to it we, as it were, confide 
our secrets ; we make it the depository of our thoughts, and, when 
subjected to patient and searching scrutiny, it reveals them such as 
they were given into its custody. The misuse of a term, in this and in 
ten thousand other instances, indicates a mental perversion. Here, for 
example, it is too closely connected with our individualism in religion, 
and indicates a sort of latent assumption that the Church has no per- 
manent and corporate being of an independent kind, but only exists 
under particular conditions, or for particular seasons or functions, de- 
terminable by the will of individuals, and even as if depending on their 
local assemblages. 

“19. To show that the distinction taken in the last sentence is not 
unreal—for men will begin to deny what they have long forgotten or 
neglected—let us appeal to the nature of a family. That term indicates 
a bond of union, independent of, and superior to the will of the persons 
composing it, and imposing obligations upon them towards one another 
which they are bound to fulfil. The actual fulfilment may be occa- 
sional ; but the law of fulfilment, and the institution to which the law 
is attached, have a permanent existence. So, like the family, the 
Church entails upon us, who are her children and members, obligations 
belonging to us as such ; which we are not at liberty to disregard— 
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which are not limited, as are in many cases the terms of a voluntary 
combination—which, though they may be brought out into positive and 
formal actions, only from time to time, yet retain a real and perpetual 
existence. 

“20. Although, however, our prevailing tone on the subject of the 
Church be so low, that some regard it as little more than a sort of re- 
ligious club, yet in the institutions of that portion of the communion of 
saints to which we of this nation claim to belong, we find all the evi- 
dences and guarantees of a high, living, and fruitful doctrine. The 
State may cripple her action as it had indeed heretofore done, and it has 
almost annihilated her discipline, which it seems now to feel the duty of 
reviving ; but it was surely under her protest, for she everywhere as- 
serts her own functions as a mother to us all. She provides for us the 
ordinary services of her Liturgy, intended to be to us as our daily bread, 

La cotidiana manna 

Senza la qual per quest ’aspro diserto 

Di retro va chi pid di gir s’affanna ;* 
and she likewise furnishes those which are termed occasional, which 
mark the grand stages and seasons of life, to be thereby claimed for 
God ; and both these classes of religious office she requires to be ob- 
served, with unimpaired authority, though it may be with mutilated 
and insufficient influence and power.”—Pp. 97-100. 


“ Nor let it be supposed that the passages here quoted afford any- 
thing like a full, though it is hoped they give for the present purpose 
a sufficient view, of that authority which Holy Scripture gives to the 
doctrines that the Church which inherits the promises of Christ, and 
which is declared by Scripture to be His body, is one, and is visible.” 
—P. 109. 

“ 41. The Scriptures then, it is henceforth to be assumed, hold out 
to our view the actual, historical Church as the great object of the love 
and regard of Christ, as the medium whereby was conferred that title 
under which His favour is conveyed to His individual members: and 
as intended to have unity in the body and the spirit, with universality, 
authority, visibility, permanency, sympathy: as the casket and trea- 
sure-house of God’s immortal gifts: as destined to a present warfare, 
and a final glorification.”——-P. 116. 


We omit, at present, the arguments and scriptural quotations 
by which these views are supported; and we proceed to submit 
some extracts which ma Mastrase the kind of system which 
Mr. Gladstone all alon & in his eye, as the fair antithesis and 


antagonist of that which he advocates : 


“16. He who reads the Scriptures diligently and as a whole, and 
who regards the Epistles with that particular kind of attention which 
belongs to them, as being the part of our religious code which was pro- 
duced when the Church was in actual and progressive operation, can 
hardly fail to be struck with the difference between their tone respect- 





* Purgatorio, xi. 13. 
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ing the Ecclesia, or Church, and that of modern teachers in general. 
For what are our ideas of a Church? The Romanist, indeed, has for 
his part a conception which, upon other grounds, we may regard as 
either wholly or partially unscriptural ; but which at least does not 
fall short in magnitude and importance of that which the Apostles ap- 
pear to have entertained. But of those who are included in the wide 
designation of Protestants, one not inconsiderable sectarian portion re- 
gards each particular congregation as in the strictest and highest sense 
a Church ; and holds that such a body should acknowledge on earth no 
authority superior to its own ; and should, in its relations with other 
Churches, behave as a sovereign independent power. There is little 
room left, under these conditions, for attaching any palpable or sub- 
stantive meaning to that ancient and venerable designation, so fre- 
quently recurring in our public services, ‘ the Catholic Church.’ 


“17. But others of us, too, have our besetting sin in this matter : 
it is of an Erastian colour. These are too apt to view the Church as 
founded simply upon the law and will of the State, and as deriving its 
entire authority, and not only its civil rights and temporal jurisdiction, 
from that source. Many of us forget the undoubted historical fact, that 
the Church of Christ had a vital and visible organization of its own as 
a body, not only independent of, but long antecedent to that of any 
now existing State with which it is in connexion. Religion, indeed, as 
an individual concern, is not regarded by persons of this class as de- 
pendent on civil law ; but then it is also considered very much as in- 
dependent of and anterior to the Church. This they view as being in 
regard to individuals a sort of voluntary combination, not binding upon 
the conscience, but rather framed at their discretion upon grounds of 
Christian expediency ; in regard to the governing power, an institu- 
tion erected and proposed to the people for their use upon grounds both 
of duty and of policy, dispensing to the people certain truths and or- 
dinances of Divine authority, but by a machinery which is of human 
sanction, and is subject to be varied or removed as human authority 
may resolve. I do not mention this as a theory formally drawn out, 
or consistent with itself; but as merely giving the sum of those vague 
impressions which exist, unexamined and unproved, yet practically in- 
fluential, in many minds regarding the nature of the Church.”—Pp. 95-97. 

‘“* Why have we lapsed from this magnificent conception of a power 
incorporated upon earth, capable of resistance to all the enemies of 
Divine Truth with the certainty of ultimate victory, this conception 
which comprehends alike all space and all time, concentrating to tenfold 
efficacy the power of every noble motive, and realising and bringing 
home to our gross and feeble minds the sublime doctrine of supernatural 
grace? Why have we substituted for the idea, of which this is but a 
sketch, attesting by its very defects the losses we deplore, that misty, 
formless, lifeless, anomalous, negative, chaotic shape, 

If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb : 
which is the only counterpart, in many minds, to the name of the scrip- 
ture-honoured Church? How far must we have departed from that 
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condition in which Saint Augustine could write, credamus, fratres, 
quantum quisque amat Ecclesiam Christi, tantum habet Spiritum 
Sanctum.”* 


“42. It is not difficult to perceive a part, at least, of the cause to 
which we are to ascribe this evil. It has been the policy of the Ro- 
mish Church, aad her practice, instead of leading her members more 
immediately near to their Head, through the grand idea of incorpora- 
tion, rather to interpose herself as an organ of communication distinct 
from them, and represented only in the persons of the hierarchy, be- 
tween them and the Redeemer. She took into her own hands the 
powers that belong to the Deity alone, and thus acquiring an absolute 
command over the souls of men—she confined their spiritual free agency 
within the narrowest possible limits, that she might have the larger 
scope for her own discretionary power; and thus she reduced the 
greater portion of her children, more nearly than could have been anti- 
cipated, to the condition, so far as respected the religious action of the 
understanding, of machines. The Reformation generally took vengeance 
upon this excess by establishing its opposite. Not, indeed, in the de- 
liberate intention of its great authors, but in its ulterior tendency, it 
went, instead of retaining the true conception of a visible and univer- 
sal Church, and restoring and attaching it to the mass of Christians who 
had been deprived, as it were, of their part and lot in it, to erase that 
idea altogether, and to substitute others much more narrow and partial. 
The idea of its first movers was, to restore together, privilege and re- 
sponsibility in the inquiry about truth ; but the intoxication of suddenly 
and often violently recovered privilege, greatly enfeebled the impres- 
sion of wre possi Ptr ought to have attended and chastened it. 
Free assent came to be considered, not only as the condition of adequate 
religion in a rational being, but as the arbiter and criterion of truth ; 
and thus, the throne of authority being set up within each individual 
breast, we have deprived the Church of her prerogative, and therein 
ourselves, of some of our substantial advantages.”—Pp. 116-118. 


And, in 4 single sentence, in answering the objection against 
the visibility of the Church, taken from Luke xvii. 20, 21, “ The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation,” &c., he seems to 
state the three suppositions, which he considers as the only ones 
that can be made—namely, first, individual Christianity, each 
Christian being isolated and complete in himself; secondly, a 
voluntary association of believers; and, thirdly, the Church as 
he defines it : 


“ And if this text were to receive an interpretation adverse to the 
doctrine of the visible Church at all, it would be likewise and equally 
adverse to all visible forms of the kingdom of God, in individuals and 
voluntary associations, as well as in the Church, which is evidently out 
of the question.”—P. 102. 








* Exp. in Ev. Joan. Tr. xxxii. 
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Now, on these quotations we may be allowed to remark, that 
Mr. Gladstone seems to have set up very harmless foes to be 
struck down, after the manner of Sir Walter Scott’s valiant 
bonnet-maker contending with his wooden soldan, and has 
evaded the real enemy that might have stood up to the fight with 
him. In very much of what he says respecting the Church, a 
sound Protestant, neither High Church, nor even Episcopalian, 
might entirely concur. The existence of the visible Church, as 
a society instituted by divine authority, is an article of faith in 
all the Protestant confessions ; and the revealed will of its great 
Author and Founder, irrespective of the obstacles interposed by 
human passion or infirmity, undoubtedly commands and contem- 
plates the visible unity of the Church. The points, therefore, 
on which difference of opinion would arise between Mr. Glad- 
stone and the general body of spiritual and evangelical Protes- 
tants are chiefly two; the first relating to the distinction to be 
admitted between the Church visible and the Church invisible, 
not to the denial of either, but to the acknowledgement of both ; 
and the second respecting the manner in which provision is made 
for the perpetuity of the Church visible, as well as for the com- 
pletion of that which is unseen. As to the first point, the dis- 
cussion would mainly turn on the interpretation of particular 
texts, and the right discrimination between the Scripture pas- 
sages which describe the visible and invisible Churches respec- 
tively. The second raises a general question. On the one hand, 
it is maintained that the Church, once constituted, is, in a sense, 
self-preserving and self-propagating—that, like the human race, 
it contains within itself, when once put into action, the elements 
of transmission from age to age, and that, by means of the Apos- 
tolic succession, and the sacramental virtue flowing therefrom, it 
is endowed with a miraculous power of conveying grace from age 
to age. On the other hand, it is held, that the Head of the 
Church charges himself, directly and immediately, with the form- 
ing and continuing of a visible Church on earth, not once for all, 
but by a continued interposition of his power, through the ope- 
ration of his Spirit, and in fulfilment of his promise, that “ where 
two or three are met together in his name, He is in the midst.” 
On either view, difficulties arise out of the acknowledged divisions 
in the visible Church ; for both Tractarians and Papists own the 
great se tion of the Eastern and Western Churches, and the 
former allow at least three branches of the Catholic Church. We 
may observe, however, that it is more easy to explain the yam. | 
up of the Church into , on the theory of a continued spiritua 
agency, tending to union, but as yet frustrated by men’s opposi- 
tion, than on that of a system embracing within itself the prin- 
ciple of unity, yet failing to carry it out. Still, in either view, 
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the Church visible is maintained as, not a matter of individual 
suggestion or voluntary agreement, but a divine institute, of 
which, in some branch of it, every one becoming a Christian 
finds himself a member, with corresponding privileges and obli- 
gations. And we venture to say, that the Protestant view has 
signal advantages over the other, in reference even to the objects 
which Mr. Gladstone desires. Take, in particular, the following 
as a specimen :— 


«43. But in honesty I must also allude to another reason why the 
doctrine of the Church has been nearly erased, with many of us, not 
indeed from our creed, but from our practical apprehensions of religion 
—it is, the spirituality of that doctrine. As our hearts are set upon the 
world, and upon the fulfilment of our natural wills, we are much in- 
disposed to hear of the world to come, and of the fulfilment of the 
divine will as our own appropriate business. In these terms, however, 
it may be said, is a mere statement of the general truth, that the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God—and it may 
be asked, what is its special operation in depressing the doctrine of the 
Church ? 

“I answer this :—If I individualize my religion—if, in modern lan- 
guage, I place the account only between God and my conscience, free 
from all inspection and control, I manifestly rid myself of a host of 
troublesome remembrancers, whose admonitions I cannot disprove and 
will not obey. I shall have thus succeeded in removing—in rendering 
wholly nugatory, so far as I am concerned, all that might have had an 
entrance to my soul with authority, and might thus have wounded me 
and dispelled my spiritual torpor. There surely can be no doubt that 
a view of the Church, not as a voluntary combination, but as one pre- 
ordered for us, and entailing obligations, and even having parental 
claims upon us, should naturally tend to disturb the fatal ease of a de- 
luded conscience fortified within its own fancied independence, and 
should bring near and obtrude upon us the idea, that there is a God in 
the world whose will asserts audibly in the Church its title to be pre- 
ferred to our own.”’—Pp. 118, 119. 


All this, and more, we would frankly admit to be involved in 
our view of a Church. 

As Protestants, recognizing the fellowship of the Saints, and 
the catholicity of the visible, as well as of the invisible church, 
we strenuously maintain its antecedent and independent exist- 
ence as a Divine Institution, irrespective of any voluntary pro- 
posal that, on grounds of expediency, might proceed from indi- 
viduals or communities, consulting their own or the world’s ad- 
vantage, Christians and Christian households do not spontane- 
ously form a church, as on their own suggestion; they fall into 
the Church as formed by Christ himself. We repeat, that both 
practical and theoretical difficulties must arise from the divisions 
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of the visible church, and the questions of preference and choice 
which, in consequence of these divisions, devolve upon indivi- 
duals. These difficulties, however, are incident to all theories 
upon this subject which recognize the visible church as a 
Divine institute in any sense; and the theory we have indi- 
cated, if correct, has this advantage, that it relies on the direct 
and special interposition of the Divine Head of the Church 
himself, for insuring such provision as is indispensable, at 
any given time and in any given circumstances, whether accord- 
ing to ordinary rules or by special remedies, for securing 
that there shall be the means of church fellowship, church 
government, and church action. And the question, accord- 
ingly, for individuals or bodies of Christians to decide must 
always be, not how shall we make a church for ourselves, but 
how shall we ascertain, by the light of the Word, and under the 
guidance of the Spirit, what as nearly as possible is to be con- 
sidered the church, as Christ is now appointing it, for us. 

But, instead of prosecuting this subject farther at present, we 
close with the statement of an old divine, more distinct, as we 
imagine, than that of our modern politico-theologian. 


“ The Church is considered visible or invisible. The Church invis- 
ible is the company of those whom God has chosen to everlasting life in 
all times and places. The Church visible is the company of those who 
are called thereunto, and is considered according to certain times and 
places. There is, notwithstanding, but one Church : only considered 
diversely. In the visible, as the corn with the chaff; in the invisible, 
as the corn thrashed and fanned. The visible Church was first with- 
out the law : afterwards, under the law, tied to one certain place and 
family. Now, through grace it is spread throughout the world; one 
place having no more privilege than another; wherefore it is called 
Catholic, that is to say, universal. The Catholic Church comprehends 
under it all assemblies of Christians in all regions; whom we call 
Churches, as we call parts of the sea the sea, distinguishing them not- 
withstanding by their names, as the Church of the Romans, of Africa, 
&c. Of the parts of the Church, as the members of the same body, 
although it be universal, some are pure, some impure ; and of those that 
are impure, some are more, some less impure. The pure Churches are 
those in which the Word of God is purely preached and the sacraments 
duly administered ; albeit in respect of God there be nothing pure. 
The impure are those in which the Word of God and his sacraments 
are ill administered, whatever other outward marks they can pretend. 
And because that all the doctrine of Christ is faith and charity, we 
call those that are impure in the doctrine of faith heretical Churches, 
and those that have separated themselves from the unity, which they 
do through lack of charity, schismatical. And some there are that are 
both heretical and schismatical, as the Church of Rome, and they that 
at this day cleave unto it ; for they maintain many damnable heresies, 
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and persecute and excommunicate those that desire reformation. Not- 
withstanding, as long as the profession of Christ remaineth there in 
some sort, although it hold but by a little string, we deny it not the 
name of a Church ; as we call a man a man, how sick or brainless so- 
ever he be. To discern the pure Churches from the impure, God has 
delivered us his Word, contained in the Scriptures, the which is perfect 
and clear to salvation, for it has for its author the most perfect Father 
of Light. It is that, therefore, by which men ought to determine the 
controversies of the time, and to reform the Church as a common- 
wealth, according to the laws, abolishing that which God has there 
forbidden us ; holding that for forbidden in his service which he has not 
ordained ; looking to that which he has commanded, and interpreting 
his will by itself, in those things that are in controversy. The Churches 
which follow the Word cannot err, for it is the way of salvation, and 
following it God guideth them also by his Spirit, which enlighteneth 
them, and is inseparably joined thereto. Certain ways the Churches 
which depart from it may and do err, yea, and that in the matter of 
salvation, for they go out of the way of salvation. Neither can they 
boast of the Spirit, for God bestoweth it not but upon his sheep, neither 
doth he hold any for his sheep but those that hear his voice. There- 
fore, the Church, following man’s fantasy, and not the law of God, 
hath greatly erred in all her particular states and times, even unto the 
crucifying of the Son of God, that is to say, her own salvation ; as in 
our time we say that the Church of Rome doth adore and worship the 
son of perdition, that is, antichrist. The Church is a body, and the 
head thereof is Christ, by his Spirit giving efficacy to the ministry of 
his Gospel, and by the self-same Spirit assisting all those that truly 
seek it ; and this is that wherein consists the administration and govern- 
ment of the Head of the Church. And as touching the ministerial 
head, no man may be Head ; as the Church by the coming of Christ 
is spread throughout the whole world, and none can exercise that mi- 
nistry throughout the world ; but rather every pastor representeth the 
rest in his charge. And, indeed, our Saviour Christ, before he as- 
cended into heaven, ordained none such ; neither did any of the apostles 
exercise any such office ; and the whole primitive Church never knew 
of it. Therefore, following the Word of God and the opinion of the 
said Church, we hold that the Papal See, which, under that false title, 
exerciseth tyranny over all the world, is antichrist ; the which, without 
other proofs and instances. may be verified by his doctrine alone. Not- 
withstanding that, this Papal See, placed in one part of the Church, is 
not the Church, neither a part of the Church, but a pestilence to the 
body of the Church, which has corrupted and infected all as much as 
it could, and had utterly chocked it without the special mercy of 
God. We do, therefore, depart from the Papacy, and not from the 
Church ; from idols, and not from the temple ; from tyranny, and not 
from the commonwealth ; from the plague, and not from the cure ; but 
are ready entirely to knit and join ourselves again, when antichrist and 
the ill which he has brought in shall be taken away. And in waiting 
for this we reform the ministry of the Word of God, and, as near as we 
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can, his service, by the warrant of his institution, and by the example 
of the apostles. They that have begun this work have the same calling 
that our adversaries pretend, for they are elders and doctors, ordained 
as they were, and by them; and they have done nothing but followed 
their calling, whereas the others had utterly abandoned it. And they 
which followed them afterwards had a much better calling than our 
adversaries ; for, besides that they were ordained by those first who had 
authority to do it, they were ordained according to the practice of the 
apostles and ancient canons, which are neglected in the Church of 
Rome. Moreover, besides this ordinary vocation, the extraordinary 
wonders which God has wrought in these last times by their ministry, 
and in favour thereof, may sufficiently witness that they do the work 
of God and not of men.” * 


Art. [X.—AHistory of St. Andrews, Episcopal, Monustic, Aca- 
demic, and Civil, comprising the principal part of the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Scotland, from the earliest age till the present 
time. By the Rev. C. J. Lyon, M.A., formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and now Presbyter of the Episcopal 
Church, St. Andrews. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1843. 


Tuis history of St. Andrews is one of a series of publications, 
with which our libraries have been of late years filled : which, 
under the names of “ Histories of the Church in Scotland,” 
“ Lives of Archbishop Sharp,” “ Montrose and the Covenant- 
ers,” and so forth, have been devoted to the special purpose of 
garbling the history of the Presbyterians. To keep the stream 
of history pure, is a duty of universal and unexcepting obliga- 
tion. The memory of the great Presbyterian leaders is part of our 
dearest heritage ; and we would be wanting in a true estimation 
of the noble services they rendered to their country and to man- 
kind, if we should allow their modern revilers to pass without 
censure or rebuke. 

The patrons of Mr. Lyon’s book appear, from the list of sub- 
scribers, to be chiefly the English bishops and clergy, along with 
those of his own communion ; all of whom, no doubt, will de- 
voutly believe the whole story he has told them, without ever 
porneye sowing the antidote we shall proceed to administer. His 

k is not a history of St. Andrews, but a commentary on the 
entire ecclesiastical history of Scotland, seen through the prism 





* M.S. penes nos, supposed to be by one of the leading divines in the Church of 
Scotland between 1624 and 1643. 
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of Episcopalian prejudice. As a literary publication, it is a 
work of shreds and patches—a collection of + pence from the 
vilest garbage of the Episcopalian writers of past times, inter- 
spersed with abusive and intolerant observations on the Presby- 
terians and their faith. Wherever the author becomes more than 
usually sensible, the ideas belong to others ; and the language is 
neatly “ done” or altered, so as to escape superficial attention. 
The chief idea which haunts the author’s mind, is the circum- 
stance, that there are actually now existing in Scotland ministers 
who baptize, and marry, and celebrate the sacrament of the 
Lord’s een without the slightest pretensions to having the 
apostolic ichor running through their arteries. This is a state of 
things in which is combined the bitterness of all evil. He re- 
turns to the sore subject at every second page—it haunts him 
like his shadow—and his dreams will no fm. take their hue 
from the horrid phantom. The subject is taken up in the appen- 
dix; and, in a regular process of connected logic, the matter is 
clearly proved. 

Mr. Lyon is extremely severe upon the Reformers for using 
harsh language to their opponents—the most polite and accom- 
plished of gentlemen. Virulent party writers, in general, mis- 
represent and misquote; and we were anxious to observe if this 
characteristic were wanting in the History of St. Andrews. To 
prevent all check, however, the author seldom gives a clue to 
the page, and often does not mention the book from which he 
takes a harsh expression of Knox or Melville. Baillie’s Letters, 
too, are referred to, but no intimation is given of the place where 
the quotations are to be found. Charity compels us to believe 
that they are there, though we confess that, after an honest 
search, we were unable to find them. With regard to manu- 
scripts, the reference is still more vague—sometimes whole 
pages of old Scotch occur, as taken from the manuscripts whose 
locale is not mentioned; or the general intimation is given— 
equivalent to none at all—that they are among the ten thousand 
manuscripts “ in the Advocate’s Library.” 

In quoting the harsh language of the Reformers, the author— 
by unintentional oversight, no doubt—has unfortunately omitted 
to mention the provocation they received. We refer for speci- 
mens to M‘Crie’s Life of Knox; adding only the remark, that 
we are no defenders of the use of scurrilous or opprobrious epi- 
thets, even in the heat of controversial strife; and that the 
correct view of the matter is to place it to the rude manners 
of that troubled age—if it be not, indeed, a general characteristic 
of polemical controversy, of which there exist, unhappily, too 
many illustrations, even in the work of this apostolic presbyter. 

It is due to our author to hear the mode in which he would 
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= of an ene, and to show the spirit in which he writes. 
e begins, in his preface, by telling us of “ the misguided zeal 
which, under the name of Reformation,” committed, in his 
opinion, great evils (Pref. p. 9); that the authors of the Refor- 
mation “were not justified in assuming to themselves the 
difficult and responsible office of reformers; and none of them 
possessed either Divine or human sanction”—Pref. p. 15. 
“They held some doctrines which very few persons of the pre- 
sent day would venture to defend;” and he gives these ex- 
amples: “ That the unction of kings ceased at the coming of 
Christ—that the blessings of bishops are of no value—that true 
Christians receive the body of Christ every day—and that no 
mortal man can be the head of the Church ;”—all which prin- 
ciples are so atrocious, that the author very frequently well 
himself to speak harshiy of the misguided holders of them.—Vol. 
i, p. 278. Because the Popish cathedrals “ were places where 
there was no polytheism, in addressing devils, no roasting of 
children,’—to raze them to the ground, “ gives a frightful idea 
of some of these reformers’—P. 339. “ It was impossible that 
any change so sudden, so violent, and so lawless, as the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, could be permanent”—P. 342. “ Nor can 
any body of Christians belong to Christ’s one visible Church 
upon earth, unless they can show their connexion with that in- 
stituted by the apostles, and perpetuated uninterruptedly by 
their successors” (P. 343); and, consequently, all Scotland is 
hurrying to spiritual ruin, except this single sect of Scotch 
Episcopalians. “ By their culpability in this,” he adds, “ they 
virtually cut themselves from the communion of the Church 
Catholic, however they might be acknowledged by contempo- 
raneous sectaries like themselves”—P. 343. 

Regent Murray, “the Good Regent,” was “a worse man” than 
Cardinal Beaton (P. 365). With regard to a Presbyterian histo- 
rian, our author says, that “ it is impossible to receive his testimony, 
without the strongest suspicion of dishonesty,” and that “ the same 
remark holds true of nearly all the writers of this school” (P. 405). 
This is plain enough! Referring to the Presbyterians, he says, 
that “there are many who do the work of the devil, and yet are 
far from being aware of it” (P. 431). The Covenanters “ mis- 
took a personal obstinacy and dogged resistance to authority, 
for Christian resolution” (P. 459). The General Assembly of 
1638 was “ an unrighteous sanhedrim” (P. 473), and “an anti- 
christian court” (Vol. 2, p. 3). The “Scots Worthies” is “ the 
most atrocious book in the English or any other language” 
(P. 475). Certain proceedings of the General Assembly are 
styled, “a compound of cruelty, hypocrisy, and blasphemy” 
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(Vol. ii., p. 31), and the opposition of the Covenanters to Epis- 
copacy “ could only have arisen from a spirit of faction or fana- 
ticism” (P. 73). 

We could multiply citations of this kind without end. The 
writer who could so express himself, actually has the presump- 
tion to lecture the parties in the strife, of which he has thought 
himself fit to be the Aistorian, for their violent language and 
want of good manners ! 

His statements of fact may be judged of by the virulent and 
intolerant character of his opinions. He repeats the most oft- 
refuted calumnies, with all the precision and confidence of admit- 
ted truths ; suppresses every fact that tells against a bishop ; and 
covers the history of the Reformers with the kind of abuse we 
have just quoted. 

As an illustration of these serious charges, we refer first to 
the repetition of the scandalous calumny of Tytler, as to Knox 
having been accessory to the murder of Rizzio. The sole foun- 
dation for this accusation against the Reformer was a paper 
which Mr. Tytler found pinned to some other paper in the State 
Paper Office, written by whom it is difficult to state, and refer- 
ring to whom no one can tell. Prejudice may, no doubt, bias 
the mind in guessing; and Mr. Tytler put down the Presby- 
terian Reformer as the delinquent. It was impossible that there 
could be more persons of the same name,—such is the argument. 
It was absurd to suppose it a joke, or a lie, or the reckless asser- 
tion of some rabid supporter of opposite views. Even in the 
work before us, there is another John Knox, Provost of St. 
Andrews, and apparently a person of some note. Knowing the 
wretched foundation on which Mr. Tytler first ventilated the 
charge; knowing too how Mr. M‘Crie brought him to account 
for making it, it is scarcely ingenuous in an apostolic Presbyter 
to serve it up again as an undoubted and unquestionable truth. 

The strict attention to facts displayed by this author is further 
exemplified in his account of the destruction of the monasteries. 
“ The numerous libraries and MSS. belonging to the religious 
houses, were for the most part burnt . . . . ancient histories, 
registers, and chronicles were swept away in one general 
destruction.”—(Vol. i., p. 338.) This is another repetition of 
an absurd charge long ago made, but of the entire groundless- 
ness of which the writer had evidence lying before him, at 
the time he was compiling his “ history.” The inventories 
of the books of the Aschintihogate of Glasgow, of the Col- 
lege Kirk of Crail, and of the priory at pie Bias oa have 
been preserved ; and they do not amount in all to one hundred 
volumes. There is not an ancient history or a chronicle 
among them, The mass, indeed, is a collection of rubbish— 
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psalters, breviaries, &c. The only truly valuable documents 
which were lost by the destruction of the religious houses, 
have escaped the author’s research. These are the records of the 
official courts of the Bishops, containing the decisions of the con- 
sistorial judges, who administered the Scotch canon law, and 
which are precedents in all questions of marriage and legitimacy 
at the present day. . 

A grave accusation is also made against the Presbyterian faith 
as having generated a crusade ene witchcraft, and caused the 
Court of Justiciary to torture unhappy wretches accused of it. We 
are afraid that this humiliating delusion, can claim a far wider em- 
pire than the hearts of Presbyterians; and that the persecutions so 
severely denounced by our author in the year 1564, when Knox 
was in theascendant, willfind their parallel after one hundred years 
of civilization have rolled past, i James Sharp was Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews. The Privy Council sone 8 of 22d De- 
cember 1664 bear, that “the Lords of his Majesty’s Privy-Council” 
(of which Sharp was President,) “ had granted a commission to 
several persons “ for trying and judging Barbara Drumond, 
spouse to William Robison, in tenendry of Kilbryde, as suspect 
guilty of witchcraft, charming, and sorcery.” Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, Lord Advocate of Scotland—* the bloody Mackenzie,” 
whose Episcopalian leanings many a tortured wretch well knew, 
has written a treatise on witchcraft, urging its punishment by 
all the strength of the civil arm ; and in the pure days of Scottish 
episcopacy, from 1661 to 1688, we state it as the result of an ex- 
amination of the Justiciary Records, that there are nearly as 
many trials for witchcraft as for any other crime ! 

The heroes of the book are Cardinal Beaton, and Archbishop 
Sharp. Both are spoken of as martyrs; and their death is de- 
scribed with the strongest epithets language can furnish ; 


‘ Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural.” 


Every incident of their lives, that called up the revenge of the 
country they had oppressed, is passed over with the slightest 
colouring ; and their meanest virtues, which cling to humanity 
in its lowest degradation, are sublimated into the noblest perfec- 
tions. The sympathy which the martyrdom of Wishart—the 
meekest of martyrs—is calculated to generate in every heart 
not callous to human feeling, is endeavoured to be got rid of, 
by a miserable attempt to impiicate him in the subsequent assas- 
sination of Beaton, and by the usual nonsense of the apostolic 
succession. What right had he to live, who preached “ without 
canonical authority,” and who, 


“ while at breakfast with the Captain and his family, took on himself, 
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though not in holy orders, to consecrate some bread and wine, and to 
administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, first to himself, and 
afterwards to those around him.” 

For these crimes his murder is now justified, and his name can 
find no place in the roll of martyrs. 

As a matter of course, the readers of this history will find only 
the sunny side of Beaton’s character. There is no tragedy in 
his life, with the exception of the close of it. It is all a gorgeous 
mere oria, in which the mitre and the sceptre are strangely 

lended. e was a good man; and the martyrs’ monument now 
rising at St. Andrew’s, ought to have been dedicated to the Car- 
dinal Prince, to whom the burning of a heretic was an agreeable 
relaxation, or a pleasing excitement. His evil deeds have been 
all obliterated here, and he is made to sail down to posterity, 
shining only beneath the collected rays of kingly and papal 
favour. The deep, heartfelt pleasure—the gloating of the Gales 
over the last writhings of the poor human nature of his victim, 
as he fed on them from the balconies of his keep, soon destined 
for his grave, are shadowed away as idle gossiping. His base 
forgery of his sovereign’s will is unnoticed ; and the unnumbered 
victims who followed the fate, but received not the fame of 
Wishart, are left to find in the candour of other historians, a 
memorial for their wrongs. After this, it need excite no sur- 
prise, that we have here also, a defence of his concubinage with 
Marion Ogilvy. 

It is on the history of Skarp, however, that party hate has ever 
found the most fertile theme for declamation. Here it is com- 
menced, by a reversal of all rule, by summing up his character, 
—declared to have been “ most zealous, pious, and exemplary.” 
—(Vol. ii., p. 64.) He was perhaps the most thorough hypo- 
crite this world ever knew, and, of all the phases of the human 
character, hypocrisy is the basest and the worst. For this man 
language has no term of reproach that a calm posterity has not 
applied and exhausted. No crime is too black to be believed of 
one who began his career as a renegade, by adopting the blas- 
‘seg of Lauderdale addressed to him—* Sit thou at my right 
1and, until I have made thine enemies thy footstool.” 

The deputy to Monk from the Presbyterian ministers he 
betrayed, “ wrote them of his hard watchings and diplomacy 
for their good. His prospects for them at first were bright and 
cheering; but as he bit his way, and as the bauble of the arch- 
bishopric was skilfully played before his eyes, his letters begin to 
speak despondingly of Presbyterian prospects, and of the necessity 
for concession. He returned, however, to his dupes, to be com- 
plimented as “that very worthy, pious, wise, and diligent young 
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man, Mr. James Sharp.” He took it all with unmoved counte- 
nance; and, after deluding his employers till discovery was at 
his door, he, at a single bound, ascended from obscurity to rank 
and power, the most detested miscreant of that disastrous time. 
His elevation had its alloy. It is the just retribution of a Provi- 
dence that never sleeps, that the malice of a guilty life becomes 
an unceasing torture to goad and lacerate the heart. Even 
Sharp could feel agitation at the loud murmur of indignant scorn 
with which his shameless profligacy of principle was hailed 
among the wise and good. His private lite—so far as history 
has divulged i-<dlaghemn the barefaced eagerness of a mind, pur- 
sued with the scorpion stings of a conscience that sometimes 
called up 
* the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be 
Worse,” 


by which, in crowds and in solitude—in his waking and his sleeping 
hours, he showed the dread anticipation, and proclaimed the jus- 
tice, of his afterdoom. He saw the scowl of the assassin in the asto- 
nished gaze of ignorance, or the prying of impertinent curiosity ; 
and during his whole career of unvaried persecution, the hunted 
Covenanters found in the mean suspicions of his nature, the 
sternest retaliation upon his pedir yee tortured spirit. 

The Court of High Commission was established, and began its 
celebrated career. The ordinary courts, administering a humane 
jurisprudence, and regulated by settled rules, were unfit instru- 
ments of arbitrary power. It was necessary to erect a court, 
composed of a mongrel collection of priests and hangers-on of 
Government, who condemned before they tried, and, in the face 
of an astonished world, proceeded to reduce despotism to a sys- 
tem, in a country which had so nobly dared in the cause of 
freedom. This new Court of Commission acted in concert with 
the equally terrible tribunal of the Scotch Privy Council ; and 
of both Sharp was the great leader, in all the measures of reli- 
gious persecution. From the establishment of Episcopacy in 
1661 till the 15th June 1663, the records of the Privy Council 
bear no traces of any sanguinary cruelty. On that day, how- 
ever, Sharp was sworn in a Privy Councillor, and the dogs of 
war were let slip. Mr. Lyon states that he graced few meetings 
with his presence. This, like many other statements of our 
author, is erroneous. The records bear that he was present at 
fully three-fourths of the meetings, the most active, zealous, and 
untiring member; without whom the Privy Councillors only 
issued — against Highland robberies, or the plague 


from Holland. 
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He began his career soon. At the very first meeting after 
his admission, certain women smitten with fanaticism, were, 
on failure to abjure the principles for which they had nobly 
dared and suffered, ordered to be whipped through the town 
of Kirkcudbright and banished. On the 3d November 1664, 
he was nominated to the Presidency of the Council, by the 
High Commissioner, who could not discharge both duties ; 
and every succeeding Minute bears sad evidence of the evil 
influence of the bitter spirit of a renegade. It would be 
sickening to follow the proceedings of this Court of Inquisitors. 
It would be equally painful to express our feelings at the 
mode in which, in the os before us, they are defended. But 
there is one incident in the life of Sharp so pre-eminently start- 
ling, that we cannot leave it unnoticed, in the humble hope that 
we may be enabled to set at rest the laborious disputations on 
the subject, which cover so many Episcopalian pages. 

Hugh M‘Kail, an accomplished minister of the Covenanters, 
had, on the bleak hill side and the moor, often sustained the 
drooping spirit of the outcast adherents to the Covenant, by 
lofty eloquence, and the faithful preaching of the pure Gospel of 
the Cross. To be eminent in those days, was to be marked out 
for ruin. But to his talents as a leader, he added the high 
crime of having fixed on Sharp the appellation of Judas Iscariot. 
Arrested on the alleged ground of being concerned in the rising 
in the south, which terminated with the defeat of the Covenan- 
ters at Pentland, he found himself within the grasp of him in 
whose heart all the feelings which humanize it were stifled ; 
and on 4th December 1666, he entered the presence of the Scot- 
tish Inquisition. 

* The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council, having thought fit for 
discovery of the late rebellion to the bottom, to cause Neilson of Cor- 
sack and Mr. Hugh M‘Kail to be tortured and examined in the boots, 
did cause the said persons, to be brought in their own presence, and 
there tortured and examined.” 


M‘Kail endured his sufferings as a brave man would. Not 
brutal violence, or the squalor of a prison, or the agony of the 
torture, or the certainty of approaching death, could subdue the 
Covenanter’s mind—firm, resolute, and undaunted to the last. 
His subsequent trial was a mockery that might have been spared. 
His eloquence had excited admiration; his youth aroused com- 
passion, and the mild virtues of his character had softened even 
the heart of the Royal debauchee. But Sharp never forgave an 
insult, and along with Burnet, Archbishop of Glasgow, he had 
fixed death for the doom of one who ca dared to brave him. 
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There is an interesting picture, widely circulated by engraving, 

of the assassination of Sharp on Magus Moor. In the back 
ground may be noticed some eager hands searching the baggage 
of the archbishop. The parties are looking for a letter, which the 
King dispatched to his too zealous instruments in Scotland, to 
stay their wholesale executions ; and which Sharp and Burnet 
kept back, until by the death of their victim, they had gratified 
the full volume of a malignant revenge. 

Such is the tale transmitted to us by the unanimous concur- 
rence of contemporary history. Mr. Lyon denies it, and he does 
so, too, as we shall venture to show, with palpable mis-statements 
of the facts. 

“The conclusive argument (he states) in Sharp’s favour is this, that 
Lord Rothes, not the Primate, was President of the Council. If the 
King wrote any such letter as is pretended, he must have addressed 
it to Rothes,” (Vol. ii. p. 80.) 


We have already seen that Sharp had long before been appoint- 
ed President of the Council; and during the whole of this event- 
ful period the records show that he was faithfully at his post. To 
prove that in this capacity, all letters were addressed to him, we 
shall give one extract from the minute of 19th November 1666 : 
“My Lord St. Andrews having communicated to us your letter of 
ye date ye sixteenth instant, giving ane account of ye late insurrection 
at Dumfreice, and that the actors are now in open rebellion, growing 
in numbers,” &c. 
This communication by the Privy Council was addressed to the 
Earl of Annandale, in answer to a letter by him to Sharp as Pre- 
sident of the Council, of the nature indicated, and referring to 
the very matter for which the Covenanter was arraigned and 
executed. Now, as M‘Kail was tortured on the 4th December, 
allow eight days for a communication from London, which will 
bring it up to the 12th. From that day to the 22d, on which 
M‘Kail was executed, there were six meetings of the Privy Coun- 
cil, at not one of which Rothes was present. Could this have 
happened, if all letters were addressed to him, or if he were in 
the important position of President of the Council? But we will 
not leave this dark spot in a tragic history to rest upon evidence 
from which there can be any doubt. We are fortunately enabled 
to present direct proof that such a letter had been written. Mr. 
Lyon says that— 
“A copy must have been kept in the Record offices both of London 
and Edinburgh, and probably the original itself in one of them. No 
such letter or copy has ever yet been produced. Till that be done, or 
its absence accounted for, we are bound to hold not only the accused 
as innocent, but the accusors as calumniators.”—Vol. ii. p. 80. 
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As already mentioned, the ostensible reason for the execution of 
M‘Kail, was his alleged implication in the rising in the south. 
Let that be remembered, in connexion with the following ex- 

tract from the Privy Council Records of 11th July 1667.— 


“ The Lords of his Majestie’s Privy Council, having considered 
y® report of y® committee appointed for examining ye prisoners in 
y° tolbuiths of Edinburgh and Cannongait, upon ye account of yr ac- 
cession to y® late rebellion, bearing yt they have examined yé saids 
persones, and ytafter considered y" owne confessions, doe find all of 
them to come under one of these four classes:—1. Some yat have 
risen in armes, and are by y™ owne confession clearly guilty of rebel- 
lion, and refuse y® allegiance and declaration; 2. Those who are so 
guilty, and are content to take ye allegiance and declaration ; 3. Those 
who have been taken upon suspition that they have had some con- 
nection by resetting, abateing, or otherwayes complying; 4. Those 
who are in ye condition above wrytten, and are content to take ye de- 
claration. In which severall classes, the committee have placed the 
severall prisoners, conform to y® lists y'of. ‘The saids Lords having 
considered ye said report, with HIS MaJestin’s LETTER, GIVING 
ORDER FOR SENDING SUCH OF Y¥® SAIDS PRISONERS AS WERE GUILTY 
TO Y" PLANTATIONS, doe ordaine ye persones in ye first class, who are 
clearly guilty of rebellion, to be sent to Barbadoes with ye first oppor- 
tunity” :— 


And the other classes received lighter punishments. Now, from 
this, it appears that the fact—ever pertinaciously denied—is, in 
the first place, clearly established, that the king did write a letter 
to the Scottish Privy Council, commanding them to stay the 
executions, and to impose, instead of death, the punishment of 
banishment. It is further proved, from this letter, that persons 
standing in the same position as M‘Kail were to be banished 
merely ; and all that we now want, to render the matter com- 
plete, is evidence as to the date of the royal letter. It is a 
remarkable fact, however, that this ever-memorable document is 
nowhere given in the records ; although every other letter from 
the king, and every proclamation issued in his name, are inserted 
at full length. During the six months in which the Privy Coun- 
cil were engaged in the investigation of this “ rebellion,” there 
were eleven letters written to them by the king, and fourteen 
royal proclamations issued. From the title to the subseri tion, 
we have these entire; but the letter is nowhere to be found. 
There is only one mode of accounting for the absence of such 
an all-important document from the record—a consciousness, on 
the part of the two prelates, that its date would expose the abuse 
of trust, and outrage on humanity, of which they had been 
guilty ;—an inconvenience that could be avoided, by a verbal 
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communication of its contents at their own time, or by themselves 
reading it at the council-board. To manage the Privy Council 
secretary, would be an easy matter to the president of its meet- 
ings. 

Such are the facts in regard to this incident in the career of 
Sharp. Such are the grounds on which Mr. Lyon has pro- 


nounced over him this eulogium :— 


“Let it be borne in mind that, not only is there no documentary evi- 
dence in existence, nor even any probable grounds of accusation against 
Sharp, but that all which is positively known of him is extremely 
favourable to him, both as a man and a Christian.” —Vol. ii., p. 408. 


We leave this correct appreciation of moral worth, without one 
word of comment. We ask merely, if the estimates of his cha- 
racter by a persecuted Covenanter, in the epistle dedicatory to 
himself, of the history of his life, published in his own time, is 
not the light in which we are compelled to regard his memory ? 


*T know nothing human that has a more terrible aspect, and should 
strike you with more terror, than yourself, and the actions of your own 
life ; which, though but rudely drawn (truth being more regarded than 
art in this relation), yet I hope, with such a resemblance of the por- 
traiture unto the principal after which it is drawn, that yourself can- 
not justly deny this extract to be an authentic, though black record, 
of many of your actions that you thought had been buried in oblivion ; 
which yet may live unto your perpetual infamy after you are gone.” 


Let us now proceed with an examination of a few other of Mr. 
Lyon’s statements. He informs us that he can discover no au- 
thentic instance “in which the bishops and clergy urged the 
civil authorities to retaliate upon their enemies.”—P. 88. We 
beg to refer him to the records of the Privy Council; and in the 
mean time we will introduce to his notice, some notes of a ser- 
mon of Archbishop James Sharp, preached before the Scottish 
Parliament. The text which the pious prelate took, was 


‘* ¢ Blessed are the peace makers.’ We shall first,” he says, “ mention 
several expedients of this peace, and show their unfittness for attain- 
ing that end; and, in the next place, shall offer soine others that may 
be useful. First then, the intermission of the execution of the lawes, 
cannot be a mean for attaining peace ; even the exacting of pecuniary 
mulets (fines) should not be dispensed with, for altho such punish- 
ments cannot ratifie the judgment, yet they will breid fear which is the 
beginning of wisdom. Next, the allowing libertie to conscience, is no 
good expedient. . . . There are thrie who pretend to supremacie—the 
King, the Pope, and the Presbyterian Conscience. We have it from 
them all; but God has submitted that inward judicatory to the ma- 
gistrate, in things wherein he isconcerned. . . . For fit expedi- 
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ence we have time to mentione none but the King’s highway of prosecuting the 
lawes.”* 


It is amusing to see how Sharp, the obscure presbyterian 
minister of Crail, drawing out an existence on £20 a-year, 
acquired a taste for the delicia of life, after he had ascended to 
the giddy eminence of the archbishopric. The Maitland Club 
have lately published his account-book from 1663 to 1666, and 
our author gives various extracts from it, suppressing, as usual, 
every item that could disclose his real character. We shall 
endeavour to supply the defect, by showing how the exemplary 
prelate cultivated Horace’s philosophy. Here we have a “ pint 
of wormwood wyne in the morning,” and, at another time, “ a 
mutchskine of Canarie in the morning.” At dinner we find 
a rather luxurious board—fish in abundance: “ Quhytings, 
coadis heade, sole-fishe, stewed carpis, and joyle of sturgeon,” 
succeeded by “ awyld duck and two plivers;” “ a pigeon-pye,” 
“ Westphalia ham with cheekines,” “ a young turkie, phesines, 
woodcocks, pullettis, pertriges.” And the desserts are also admi- 
rable: “ teartis; oringers and limones;” “ anchovies to be a 
dishe to the sauce; a pint of cherries;” “ resines;” “ many 
oranges and almonds ;” “ pears, plums, grapes, and walnettis.” 
The wines, too, are in great variety: “4 bottells of cedar; a 
choppin of Rhenish wyne ; a pynt of cherrie sak and capers,” and 
claret. With the supper, too, even Apicius might be content : 
“ oysteris with vinegar and spices,” and a “ pynt of claret at 
night,’ and “ tobacco and pipes after denner, and at night with 
my Lord Lauderdale.” How pleasantly the two could discuss, 
in their dressing-gowns and slippers, the next series of gibbet- 
ings, while their nervous system would be gently soothed by the 
narcotic flavour of the smoke! Another of the archbishops of 
St. Andrews appears to have been partial to a pipe. roe ead 
of Archbishop Gladstone, Mr. Lyon indignantly writes, that 


“The Anti-Episcopal writers of the period are somewhat severe in 
their censure of him, one of whom asserts that ‘he indulged, night 
and day, in baccho and tobacco ;’ but such, it is well known, was the 
violent party spirit of that class of men, that, if a bishop took his 
wine and his pipe after dinner and supper, however moderately, it 
was sufficient to raise a scandal as to his intemperance.”—Vol. i., p. 
444, 


In the account of my Lord Archbishop’s expenses of three 





* Advocate’s Lib. MSS. Wod. Iac. Vol. xxvii., No, 68. 
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journies to London, within the three years referred to, there are 
,frequent entries of “Coach to Quhythall.” Apparently find- 
ing that his presence was not altogether so acceptable to his 
royal master as he flattered himself it should be, we have this 
vious minister of the Gospel consolidating his power by the 
influence of Charles’ mistress, to whose servant he was liberal. 
“To my Lady Castlemaine’s porter, 12s.” It is to this fawning 
hypocrite that Mr. Lyon has applied his high eulogium. 

o much for Sharp. The mode in which the author gives the 
history of the Covenanters, affords another instance of his peculiar 
qualifications for the duties he has undertaken. Statements con- 
tradicted by the express language of the statute book, are made 
with an mnidied, complacency. We are told, for example, 
that 


“it is important to observe that no person ever suffered death on ac- 
count of his religion. The utmost penalty decreed by the laws, both in 
England and Scotland, to the frequenters of conventicles, was fine and 
imprisonment ; nor even were these laws very rigidly enforced, when 
the parties behaved peaceably in other respects.” —(Vol. ii., p. 85.) 


It is really impossible to exceed this. The following is the law 
upon the subject, as contained in the act of the Scottish Par- 
liament 1685, c. 8 :— 


“ Our Sovereign Lord, considering the obstinacy of the fanatical 
party, who, notwithstanding all the laws formerly made against them, 
persevere to keep their house and field conventicles, which are the nur- 
series and rendesvouzes of rebellion ; therefore his Majesty, with con- 
sent of his Estates in Parliament, doth statute and ordain, that all such 
as shall hereafter preach at such fanatical house or field conventicle, 
shall be punished with death, and confiscation of their goods.” 


Such is an entire transcript of the statute. 

Mr. Lyon also informs us, that “in restoring Episcopacy, 
Charles’s government acted with great moderation,”—(p. 72) ; 
and that none of the Presbyterian ‘isuidiaii, “with all their in- 
dustry, have been able to establish a single instance of ecclesiasti- 
eal tyranny.”—(P. 75.) The principles upon which the govern- 
ment of Scotland was conducted in this ever memorable reign, 
have been laid down by his Majesty himself, in — ge which we 

e 


should scarcely have thought would ever have en put upon 


record. Inthe Minutes of Privy Council of 9th June 1663, there 
is engrossed a letter from the King to his humble minions here, 
in which he gives scientific instructions for putting down the 
fanaticism of the country, and states this as the principle by which 
his government was ts te regulated :— 
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‘“* For we conceave that twentie innocent should be secured, than that one 
guilty person should escape.” 


The mode in which this wholesale recommendation to the per- 

leper of all iniquity in the name of law, was carried out, might 

e fully illustrated by many passages from the succeeding Minutes, 
but, to avoid superfluity of detail, take only one :— 


“6th December 1666.”—Sharp, president.—The Lords of his Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, ordaines that ye heads of ye persones under- 
wrytten be cut off, and affixed at the places following, viz. (then fol- 
low the places and the names of the victims.) And ordains ye magis- 
trates of the respective places, to cause affix the saids heads accord- 
ingly.” 

Same day—“ The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Councill ordaines 
ye right arms of Major M‘Culloch Gordon of Knockbrock, 
Gordon his brother, Parker Walker,” anda number of others, “to be 
cut off, and, by the magistrates of Edinburgh, sent to the magistrates 
of Lanark, which they ordain them to fix up on ye public ports of 
that toun, being the place where they took the Covenant.” 


There is no need to add to this the afflicting detail of military 
outrage, and of wanton, unchecked excess, by which the obscure 


and petty instruments of power rode rough shod over liberty and 
law. Little children tortured with lighted matches, to overcome 
the strength of filial love ; wives accessory to the concealment of 
their husbands, executed on the highways without the formality 
of a trial, and denied the decency of a grave; young women tied 
to stakes on the sea shore, to await a slow death of suffocation 
from the flowing tide—less —_—- than their brutal executioners, 


enjoying, high up upon the beach, the gratification of their dying 
agony,—these were the deeds which are now spoken of, not in 
language of deepest detestation and abhorrence—not even in the 
mild terms of friendly censure, but as worthy of the warmest 

ratitude of all after ages. Never in all history—in the days of 
the Neros and Caligu as, the Dantons and Robespierres—was 
there a more indefensible reign of terror, than that of the profligate 
debauchee who violated all the pledges to Scotland under which 
in his adversity she nursed the adder which stung her, or in his 
hour of triumph, obtained the peaceful submission to his autho- 
rity which might not have been accomplished by the terror of his 
arms. Her quiet valleys he covered with the graves of her best 
and noblest patriots, and the extremest wantonness of cruelty he 
satiated in banishments, confiscations, and massacres without 
end, and at last threatened to render the desolation as complete 
as if over the doomed land the destroying pestilence had cast its 
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shadow. ‘The roar of musketry was the answer to the moan of 
lamentation ; and when, to avoid the gnawing ulcer of a ceaseless 
misery, a harassed people were driven to resistance, the pious 
prelates make no vain attempt to raise, or relieve, or comfort, or 
support them, but, on “ the ighway of the laws,” they punished 
the victims of ingratitude while they gratified revenge. What 
must have been the spirit of a Government whom victory could 
not satiate, and against whose atrocities the weakness of infancy, 
and the helplessness of age, were no security ; whose cold arith- 
metic of the human heart, put submission to the score of dis- 
simulation, and who, reversing the great principles of a law 
—the fruit and the test of civilized humanity—by which the 
punishment of the guilty is never sought by the ruin of the inno- 
cent, gloried in corrupting justice at its source, and hailed with 
rejoicing the coming degradation of an ancient people. 

What was the result? Scotland at the , was a 
desert. Its population were wandering aliens in their native 
land. It was lately stated in the une of Commons, that 
18,000 perished—perished, not in the honourable combat slain, 
but when the fever of battle had passed ; savagely and deliberately 
butchered; hunted like wolves upon the mountains, they died 
in obscure agonies, under the ban of a remorseless and inexorable 
persecution. The earth mound and the monumental cairn tell 
the sad story which the obscurity of their names has left with- 
out any other memory or record. Add to these 200,000 beg- 

ars, to fill up the picture of a paternal government. Awed by 
the extent of the desolation, Fletcher of Salton proposed to a 
Scottish legislature, to reduce his countrymen to slavery, to avoid 
the horrors of an internecine war, in a struggle for the means of 
existence. It was a time of fast decay, of moral darkness, and 
intellectual death. Trade languished ; the arts, which had begun 
to live, died ; and learning, wasted away in the inglorious de- 
fence of worse than anarchic despotism, or in the sad duty of 
commemorating the sufferings of the oppressed. Independence 
of thought was crushed beneath the rigid espionage of a system 
which held every thing seditious, except fulsome adulation ; and 
religion became a political watchword, in whose name a govern- 
ment, which degraded, while it trampled on human nature, per- 
petrated every outrage on civil liberty and the rights of con- 
science. 

Relief, however, came. There was a day of reckoning with 
the authors of these crying wrongs, upon whose guilty heads 
their own deeds recoiled. An empire supported by tyranny, was 
by tyranny overthrown ; and the madness of unbridled wickedness 


received its reward, in the final blow which blotted out the name 
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of Stuart from the catalogue of kings. By the just dispensations 
of an allwise Providence, these tools of their own evil destiny 
have exhibited to'the world the most extraordinary example of 
uniform misfortune. From first to last, their throne dripped with 
the blood of its possessors. They gathered no knowledge from 
experience, but each assumed the sceptre to misgovern and 
tyrannize. After a brief period of reckless violation of the con- 
stitutional privileges of their people, a new tumult was heard—a 
new candidate for empire was at hand, and exile or death was the 
forfeit of their crimes. 

It rouses indignation to see history mangled, in order to 
frame a justification of these things. It argues ill for the in- 
fallibility of the moral judgments of posterity, to find attributed 
to their authors the fair renown that waits upon the virtues of 
humanity. The morality of such publications, Paley discussed 
in regard to the History of Hume ; but they will go on ever in- 
creasing, so long as we see unquenched the flames— 

“ ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso”— 

of polemic rancour and party hate. And although the aggre- 
~ judgment of mankind—the compressed essence of in- 

ividual opinion, will express its indignation or its love, in spite 
of the obliquities of writers who veil all intolerance under their 
religion, and with the name of freedom on their lips, worship 
persecution in their heart, yet within the narrow sphere of their 
own little influence, the bad passions which their labours gener- 
ate, show that even their insignificance is not beneath rebuke. 
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Sir Rosert PEEv’s Financial Statement, and Explanations of the 
New Tariff, delivered in the House of Commons, Friday, 
February 14, 1845. London, 1845. 


Speech of the Right Honourable T. B. Macaunay, M.P., in the 
House of Commons, Wednesday, February 26, 1845, on the 
proposed discriminating Duties on Sugar. Edinburgh, 1845. 


Past and Present Policy of England towards Ireland. London, 
Edward Moxon, 1845. 


WE prefix these two speeches to the present article, as fair 
specimens of the respective styles of the distinguished men whose 
names they bear, and as characteristic both of the natural ten- 
dencies of the orators, and the system of political thought and 
action advocated by each. They seem to us fitly to represent 
two antagonist and rival theories, which form the real subject of 
the political contest now going forward in this country. hile 
the Premier’s speech is an apt type of that peculiar method of 
reasoning and policy by which the whole of his administration 
has been marked, that of Mr. Macaulay presents, on the other, a 
contrast at once striking and instructive. Along with a con- 
sideration, therefore, of their own peculiar and individual merits, 
we shall take them as appropriate vehicles for some more general 
reflections on the social and political aspect of the nation. 

Although there are many elements now at work in this country, 
which are calculated to excite anxiety as to their future results, 
and to render our present prospects troubled and uncertain, we 
are not among the number of those who regard our position with 
anything of despondency. We have arrived, no doubt, at a cri- 
tical period in our civil constitution, and it will depend partly 
on sound treatment and partly on its intrinsic strength whether 
it give way under this strain upon its energies, or only draw from 
it fresh vigour, and go on in increased maturity and power. The 
very im ane from the quickened operation of which the dan- 
ger of the crisis has arisen, are caused by the inherent strength 
and vigour of the nation. The real duty of those in whose hands 
the power to influence our social and economical condition is in 
any degree placed, is not to give way to alarm and panic at the 
increasing difficulties which are gathering round us, but rather 
to look on the restless scene with an intelligent regard, and to 
discern how far those clogs and hindrances may be successfully 
removed, by which the operation of the healthful current is check- 
ed, and from which spring those collisions and convulsions which 
a at times < sed to threaten disaster to the State. 

ne great difficulty in the way of a successful mternal admin- 
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istration of the social affairs of the country at present, arises from 
the rapidity with which our present state of transition has ad- 
vanced. Since the peace, a change has taken place in the 
general aspect of the country, in the feeling on public ques- 
tions, in intelligence and education generally, greater than 
any which occurred from the days of Queen Anne to that time. 
New interests have sprung up, new classes of men have =— 
u 


into importance, principles which were formerly abstract subjects 
of speculation have become momentous and imminent practical 
truths, and rules which were formerly paramount have ceased in 
roportion to hold the same position of interest or importance. 
Ihe men to be governed are of far greater intelligence, as well 
as of far greater numbers than they were, and as the wants of 
the nation have increased, there has increased also the perception 
of the causes from which they spring, and the remedies to which 
the country is entitled. 
Thus, while the principles of constitutional government—those 
ao general laws which, founded on true Tike, are em- 
odied in our august political system—remain unchanged and 
unchangeable, their application in detail has of late required and 
rendered indispensable an alteration so great as to try to the 
utmost the elastic and accommodating power of the machine, 
The immense masses which the stupendous energy of our manu- 
factures and commerce has congregated in our towns, which have 
converted rural villages within a very few years into gigantic cities, 
constitute of euien a new order, respectable from their know- 
ledge and intelligence, and dangerous ies their numbers, their 
combination, ~~ | above all, from the vicissitudes to which they 
are exposed. For grown men to sit sadly down, as they some- 
times do, and lament the progress of human industry, the success 
of daring enterprise, the wonderful fertility of man’s design, and 
the — triumphs of practical science and art by which these 
great classes have beet created, is as contemptible from its weak- 
ness and puerility, as it is sinful and debasing. A man of fine 
sensibilities drives in his chariot through the crowded and dirty 
suburbs of a great manufacturing town ;—he sees squalid and 
screaming children tumbling almost under his horses’ heels,—pale- 
faced, scolding mothers, with discontent and misery stamped upon 
their faces, gazing vacantly from their comfortless door-ways—all 
is smoke, and filth, and offence to all his delicately organized per- 
ceptions;—when heclearsthe town he breathes more freely, delights 
when he exchanges the dingy factory for the smiling hedge-rows ; 
and, when re at home dl his comfortable firesie, he laments 
over the baleful influence of the manufacturing classes, and be- 
wails the progress of machinery, from which all the wretchedness 
he has witnessed is to be traced. As if the honest and intelligent 
use of any of the good gifts which our Father has given his 
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children could lead to anything but good, if not counteracted or 
neutralized by false policy or cold-hearted neglect. These shallow 
moralizers should remember, that the scenes over which they 
mourn are not the results of the spirit of enterprise and invention 
which are implanted in our breasts, but are the types of a great 
duty imperfectly performed. This wide spread extension of man’s 
power, in itself, represents nothing but the true sources of great- 
ness and prosperity—it denotes that bounding health of consti- 
tution, which, well and rightly directed, must invigorate any 
community; and which is never found as the companion of a 
declining state. But our very strength, not rightly used, may 
become a source of decay. The rapid congregating of large and 
intelligent masses into our great towns, has laid on our Legisla- 
ture an increased, and in some respects, a new obligation—an 
obligation too imminent to admit of delay, and too momentous 
to be —— with impunity. It has rendered the old game of 
party—the mere rivalry of the great houses of the land, ranged 
under their respective leaders, no longer a safe pastime for the 
legislators of this country—and requires, from its formidable and 
rapid growth, to be accompanied by an equivalent progress in 
the science of government itself. It is not sufficiently considered, 
that the right and sound administration of such numbers in a 
free country, is a new problem in government, and if not re- 
quiring the application of new principles, may at least call for 
scrupulous adherence to acknowledged principles, which in former 
days, and under other circumstances, might have been disregarded 
with eae impunity. Instead, therefore, of weakly and 
querulously lamenting the gathering flow of that tide which obeys, 
as little as the ocean, the mere command of man, and which, 
whether we are prepared or unprepared to regulate it, still is 
holding on its resistless way, there is here wind t the generous 
and aspiring mind the truest and noblest field of public energy—a 
field untrodden by former aspirants after fame—a task at once 
novel and magnificent—glorious in itself, and sure, if successfully 
achieved, to bring down on its champion the dear reward of 
public gratitude and reputation. 

The springing up of this formidable branch of the third estate 
has had, especially of late years, a tendency to give a practical 
turn to the spirit of legislation, and has gone far to cast into the 
shade distinctions and privileges and proprieties, by which a for- 
mer age set the greatest store. But this, indeed, has arisen still 
more directly from the extension of education throughout the 
country, and the diffusion of knowledge of all sorts and kinds 
among the middle and lower ranks. Since the impulse given by 
Henry Brougham to popular education ecantplien years ago, 
from which this extension of knowledge may be held to take its 
date, it is to be remembered that a generation has grown up under 
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its influence. Those who at that period were the schoolboys who 
reaped the first benefits of these P ilanthropic efforts, or the lads 
who formed the first Mechanics’ Institute, are now those to whom, 
over all this great land, the active business of life is committed. 
Unlike the half-lettered, or unlettered artizans of the last age, 
there has now risen up a race accustomed from their boyhood, 
“ rerum cognoscere causas”—to test their knowledge by sound 
induction, and to take nothing on trust—so that seated by the 
loom, or amid the whirr and dust of the factory, or in the workshop 
of the mechanic, may often be found men, of the least possi- 
ble outward pretension, who are as deeply versed in exact or 
speculative science as many to whom the world has given the 
renown of statesmen or philosophers. Unquestionably, this acce- 
lerated cultivation of the national intellect brmgs many dangers 
along with it. The direct tendency of a mind accustomed to try 
all truth by the test of reason, is necessarily to doubt the truth 
of everything, which so tried, does not commend itself as true : 
and the spirit of doubt is as much the characteristic of an en- 
lightened, as that of credulity is of a darkened age. Men of the 
same calibre as those who would restrain the advance of inven- 
tion, would also set bounds to the advance of mind. But a truly 
enlarged and philosophic spirit will aptly discriminate between the 
cultivation and improvement of the intellect and faculties of man, 
and the corresponding dangers which accompany all improvement. 
He will see in the first, by itself, nothing but an unmixed and 
substantial good: a great step in the progress of our race: while 
in the other he will read, not the lesson which would teach that 
error is a blessing to be courted, and knowledge an evil or a 
crime, but the great lesson of increased duty and responsibility 
—which requires that the intelligence of government shall keep 
pace with the intelligence of the anaes. and that the institu- 
tions under which we live shall be such, as may both endure the 
more searching test by which their merits may be tried, and tend 
to the due direction and regulation of the national mind. 

If national improvement were always progressive in the same 
ratio, the institutions of a nation, and the views and tendencies 
of its rulers would insensibly keep pace with it. But national 
progress is always a “ quiet ebb or a tempestuous flow.” It re- 
mains stationary foracentury, and then, favoured by circumstances, 
sometimes very remote, gains by a sudden spring more in twenty 
years, than it had done for ages before. In our own case, the 
energies of the nation were called out by the protracted and ex- 
citing war, while the long quiet which lil it gave leisure 
and Senay for directing those energies to the arts and ac- 
complishments of peace. But the stride has been so great, and 
so sudden, that it has in a great measure outstripped our legis- 
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lators, and left them lingering among the ruins of a system of 
things which is practically antiquated, unable to adapt the prin- 
ciples which they hold to the new circumstances which surround 


m. 

While, therefore, we are very far from being among the num- 
ber of those who look with little veneration on the ancient land- 
marks of our constitution, and the well-consolidated system on 
which it rests, we think it time that our lawgivers should acknow- 
ledge, more coe than they seem to do, that the country can no 
longer be governed by the same easy rules as in the good old 
days “ when George the Third was king.” New necessities, 
and new perils, must bring with them a better regulated and 
more appropriate policy ; and the practical wants of the time 
require the application of remedies practical in themselves, and 
administered with a simple regard to their utility and operation, 
free from the conventional rules or prejudices of party warfare 
of fifty years ago. 

There are some men who cannot endure the prosaic and 
practical turn which the present circumstances of the nation 
seem to be giving to the whole science of government. But it 
is quite plain, that the heroic age of politics is past. Even in 
the eloquence of our senate, this is clearly discernible. Never 
again, we believe, will the golden days of Parliamentary oratory 
return: never again will the genius of Fox, the consummate art 
of Pitt, the flashes of Sheridan, entrance or illumine the councils 
of the nation. The place that held them—the walls that rung to 
their words of fire—and re-echoed the cheers of their supporters, 
have not more certainly perished, than has that state of society 
and manners under which their great faculties were ripened, and 
their energies urged on to display. Like the sculptors of ancient 
Greece, or the painters of the early days of civilized Europe, they 
brought their peculiar art to a perfection, which we believe will 
remain unrivalled and unapproached. The highest point of in- 
dividual skill seems never to be reached, where the general cul- 
tivation of it is most widely diffused. While every aheciber can 
string together his weekly quota of Latin couplets, who is there 
now who can write like Sone Buchanan? So, in the days of 
these great debaters, to make a speech was nearly as ambitious a 
task as to write an epic. Few approached the fountain but those 
who were capable of drinkin Yat of its waters. Animated by 
mutual rivalry, and sharpened by collision with none but wits of a 
finer edge, the combatants acquired a degree of skill in the mere 
gladiatorial part of the art, unrivalled in the annals of eloquence ; 
and the gods of the lesser nations sat silent, awed by the thunder 
that rolled above them. Alas! what a change! St. Stephens has 
become a mere speaking trumpet, through which every dull and 
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prosy representative keeps his constituents informed of his in- 
dustry and importance ; and the more dull, and more prosy, the 
surer and more interminable are his inflictions on the House. 
Charles Buller will sometimes strike out a witty, or Macaulay 
an eloquent thought, which lights up for an instant the hazy 
atmosphere, and makes the dull columns of the Times appear 
duller still by contrast; but the intolerable ponderosity, and 
impenetrable mass of speechifying, by which the public time is 
consumed, and the public taste disgusted, shows too plainly that 
the art of gilding over an imperfect or unjust policy with breath- 
ing thoughts and burning words, has culminated, and approaches 
its decline. 

As a mere matter of taste, we lament this, just as we mourn 
that the chisel of Apelles, and the brush of Guido, survive only 
in their breathing works. But whether the causes that have led 
to it are just subject of regret, with a view to the right conduct 
of public affairs, is perhaps more doubtful. We regard it rather 
as an indication he consequence of an altered state of society, in 
which the embellishments of the imagination must yield to the 
results of practical wisdom. The ages of romance are always, to 
a certain extent, times of deficient cultivation; and if we have 
lost the chivalry of debate, we have lost it because the public can 
no longer be tickled simply with sweet sounds, or amused by 
displays of intellectual prowess, but requires that its wants should 
be simply told, and practically redressed, how homely soever the 
language in which the necessity or the remedy may be explained. 
No age passes away that does not carry something with it which 
was its ornament and attraction—something which will always 
find enthusiasts for its mourners among the advanced civilization 
and wisdom of the age which succeeds it. Thus, doubtless, the 
gay courtiers of Queen Elizabeth sighed over the departure of 
those days when lances were splintered, and brave knights slain, 
in pure good humour, for the bright eyes of some peerless divi- 
nity. Many, perhaps, among the macaronies of the reign of 
George the Third lamented when a sword ceased to be the 
uniform companion of a gentleman, and when true gentility 
could no longer be evinced by running a friend through the 
lungs, in a ruffle in the Park. There is no end to the regrets 
which an imaginative mind will feel for old familiar customs, even 
when these were barbarous or pernicious, and, sighing over the 
cheap defences of the nation which are gone, it will often turn 
with weariness and disgust from the less exciting task of soberly 
considering the present wants and exigencies of the country. 
Thus, Young England, with its train, Stang quite enough of 
discernment to perceive that the country has outrun the govern- 
ment, pleases its fancy, and wastes its energy, in building feudal 
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castles in the air, and peopling the imaginary territory with 
smiling peasants and bold retainers, on the very spot where 
the thousands of Manchester ply their unnumbered looms, or 
the artificers of Birmingham toil in that work-shop of the world, 
in forging those implements that have sent the baron’s two-handed 
sword to rust upon the wall, and left his lance no task but to support 
the mouldering banner, which will never fly again over a battle- 
field. The hum and stir of that vast multitude, with all its human 
wants, and passions, and powers, excites no emotion in their 
dreaming brain—they see in them only the unpeopled downs 
they are willing they should become, pa f gravely propound, as a 
wrt toate and practicable remedy, that population, arts, sciences, 
and civilization, should retrace their steps, to a state to which it 
is impossible, even if it were desirable, we should return. 

When we speak thus, however, of the decline of Parliamentary 
eloquence, we allude to its immediate influence as an engine of 

overnment. The noble art of wielding men’s thoughts, and 
Taating their impulses to action by oy words, never can 
lose its intellectual magnificence, as an effort of mind, and in 
one shape or other must secure power to those by whom it is 

pai | in all popularly constituted governments. We merely 
instance the diminished influence of Parliamentary debating, as 
one among the many indications of the altered circumstances of 
the country, and as tending to satisfy our rulers of the necessity 
of a corresponding change in the practical application of the 
spirit of legislation. 

The two orators, whose last great efforts we have prefixed to 
these pages, are, taken altogether, ow the most distinguished 
of their class. Stanley has been fairly smothered between Peel 
and Graham. His fine fervent rhetoric, and noble powers of 
debate, have fallen victims to a false position, and are interred 
in the House of Lords, never to rise again. Lord John Russell 
is of a higher stamp than either: he is a statesman, with that 
grasp of the principles and philosophy of government, and that 
practical power of applying them, which, notwithstanding his 
defects of manner and appearance, place him at the very head of 
our Parliamentary leaders. But he is not an orator, unless when 
he warms, as he does at rare intervals, and strikes out some 
grand and glowing thought; his impressiveness as a —— is 
marred by a cold, feeble, and monotonous delivery, and a want 
of fluent diction, which contrasts strangely sometimes with the 
singular clearness of his conceptions, his strength of thought, and 
his just and lucid rhetorical arrangement. He wants all the 
physical advantages possessed by his adversary, Sir Robert Peel, 
of a fine voice, imposing presence, and ready command of words, 
_just as he equals him in readiness in debate, and far excels 
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him in comprehensive and bold discussion. The mere want of 
absolute fluency is not always a defect in a public speaker; on 
the contrary, to a certain extent, it gives a light and shade to 
the delivery which a smooth unvarying flow of words sometimes 
wants. So all the accounts we have of Fox’s oratory represent 
it as deriving an additional charm from the temporary difficulty 
of utterance by which the orator was occasionally impeded. The 
natural barrier had only the effect of exhibiting still more strik- 
ingly the vast strength and impetuosity of the current which was 
stemmed behind it; and when, as the speaker warmed, it gave 
way at last, the rushing torrent rolled on all the more resistless 
for the temporary obstruction. But this is not the character of 
the hesitation which marks Lord John Russell’s delivery. Fox 
always seemed bewildered by a multitude of words, that crowded 
on him two rapidly for selection. Lord John, on the other hand, 
gives the impression of a man searching in vain for language to 
express the clearest train of thought, and the most enlarged, 
statesmanlike, and even lofty conceptions. Practice in debate, 
however, is to a certain extent overcoming his original defi- 
ciencies, and his not inconsiderable power of sarcasm, and his 
high and acknowledged character with all parties, make him a 
dangerous antagonist in the House. 


Sir Robert Peel’s powers and pretensions are too well known, 
and have been too often described, to justify us in any detailed 
analysis of them. He is in every respect an artist, perfectly 
adapted to the _ he has to play, and the stage on which he has 


to sustain it. Naturally without wit, and without imagination, 
his consummate and finished art has provided him, if not with 
these qualities themselves, at least with substitutes, which, for the 
atmosphere of the House of Commons, serve his purpose quite as 
well; while the advantages he does possess by nature, of a clear 
head, an accurate and retentive memory, ready resources, and 
great practical sagacity, have been so well improved by a lon 
official training, and have acquired for him such perfect y Mocha, 
of his audience, that, wielded with an imposing and dignified ad- 
dress, they have certainly made him the most accomplished de- 
bater of his time. 

While it is impossible to deny his great abilities, and even to 
admire the perfection of his tact, and his wonderful dexterity, it 
is very unwillingly that we feel ourselves obliged to applaud 
them. Not that we grudge to any man, whatever his opinions, 
the fair meed of renown to which the successful application of 
his talents entitle him, or feel ourselves unable to take pride in 
the fame of those from whose public conduct we may be com- 
pelled to differ. But as in his policy, so in the very cast and 
tenor of his eloquence, there is something which, to our minds, 
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has a tendency to lower and degrade the character of our na- 
tional assembly. In was said of an ancient politician,—“ In 
rebus politicis, nihil simplex, nihil apertum, nihil honestum.” So 
it is in the Premier’s oratory. His art is used, not to demon- 
strate, but to conceal—not to enforce principles, but to confound 
—to evade—to obscure them. His speeches have none of the 
bold confidence of truth. They are inspired by no generous 
sentiment. ‘They breathe no manly disdain of error or imsin- 
cerity—no manly veneration of the noble-minded, or the true. 
On the contrary, public speaking, in his hands, has literally 
been put to the use for which, according to Talleyrand, lan- 

was given to man, and forms a thickly woven and im- 
penetrable veil, concealing from the eyes of his audience all dis- 
tinctions between truth and falsehood, principle and mere 
policy—the consistency of the honest statesman, and the time- 
serving of the political adventurer. Therefore, while we admire 
and applaud his skill, we do not approve, but deplore it. 

A prosperous harvest, and the income-tax, enabled the Pre- 
mier to meet Parliament with all the public demands on the 
Exchequer provided for, and a surplus of three millions to be 
applied for the benefit of the country. A “ surplus” being 
rather a novelty in recent finance, was of course used to give 
eclat to the opening session, and to serve as a counterpoise to the 
more gloomy thoughts which other aspects of the kingdom were 
likely to originate. It had been known for some time that such 
a surplus a ade-ten it was not known what the Premier 
meant to do with it. When the day of the budget arrived, pub- 
lic curiosity had been roused to the greatest pitch of excitement, 
and all the interested classes, knowing that the three millions 
could not be bestowed on all, besieged the Exchequer with 
claims for a preference. The uncertainty was as great as the 
excitement. So thoroughly had Sir Robert Peel kept his coun- 
sel, and his character, that no one could surmise what direction 
his finance would take. The agriculturists who raised him to 
power, awaited the result with trembling, rather than hope, and 
if the Premier had come out as a total abolitionist of the Corn 
Laws, the announcement would have excited more indignation 
than surprise. The free traders, on the other hand, while they 
thought it probable that Sir Robert would approach them as 
nearly as his fears and interest would permit him, could not cal- 
culate the extent of latitude allowed him by his agricultural chain. 

The speech in which his intentions were disclosed, was un- 
questionably a masterpiece of clear financial statement—in the 
very best style of what is certainly the branch of Parliamentary 
speaking in which he most excels. In an address transparently 


lucid, intelligible, and distinct—admirable in arrangement, and 
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unineumbered with superfluous details, and yet full, satistac- 
tory, and complete, the great day of finance certainly was ushered 
in with all the external advantages which ability could bestow 
on it. Among the other rhetorical artifices to which Sir Robert 
resorted, was that of playing, with a malicious refinement of tor- 
ture, on the tantalized feelings of those members who represented 
the classes who expected relief. After he had finished his state- 
ment of income and expenditure—after showing how his surplus 
arose, and estimating the amount required for the public service, 
he slowly and tortuously approached the delicate part of the sub- 
ject. He so often came up to the expected —— so often 
turned away from it, that the impatience and agitation of mem- 
bers at last increased to a degree such as fairly to upset the 
gravity of the House—and when at last the long-expected fact 
was disclosed, and it was made known that the auction-duty was 
to be repealed, the disappointed candidates for relief vented their 
first feelings in a loud and ringing peal of laughter, at an an- 
nouncement so utterly unexpected—and for which the eager 
listeners cared so little. 

The whole train of this speech, and the whole spirit of the 
financial measure of which it is explanatory, were most charac- 
teristic of the Minister. The agriculturists listened to it in blank 
dismay : not so much because they expected absolute ruin to 
ensue from the flood of foreign grease and lard to which the tariff 
threw open our ports, as because they heard, from the lips of 
their own chosen champion, those undopbted but detested truths 
in political economy, which, carried to their just results, neces- 
sarily strike at the existence of all monopoly. They received 
from it another confirmation of a truth they have all learnt since 
last election, that the only protection of which Sir Robert is -at 
heart the friend is self-protection : and that his zeal for the agri- 
culturists is exactly in proportion to the necessity of having their 
votes, and the difficulty of obtaining them. They very plainly 
saw, that although emboldened by the results of fortunate sea- 
sons, Sir Robert had for a while, maintained the integrity of the 
sliding-scale, and postponed the evil day, he was yet laying the axe 
to the root of the corn-monopoly, by the startling soundness of 
the principles on which his other arrangements proceeded: and 
so utterly undermining the ground on which they stood, as to 
render it certain to go down before the first storm of commercial 
or manufacturing distress. Accordingly, in this Corn-law-chosen 
Parliament, the financial statement of the Minister was greeted 
with applause from the Opposition benches, and was heard in 
sullen silence by his friends 


Of the measure itself, however, we must fairly own that it 
seems to us to have drawn down more approbation from the 
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ot onents of government than any merits it possesses deserve. 
e unexpected pleasure derived from hearing the doctrines 
of the Anti-Corn Law League preached by the first minister 
of the crown, perhaps ole: their compliments more hearty 
than they would otherwise have been. And it is perfectly 
true, that in announcing the propriety of relieving raw material 
from taxation, and in admitting foreign cotton and wool in the 
unmanufactured state free of duty, Sir Robert Peel did homage to 
one of the simplest, but one of the most important tenets of 
political economy. So far the commendation was just and 
well deserved. It was a step, however slight, in the right 
direction. But neither the consideration of what the measure 
is, nor of what it might have been, appear to us to warrant any 
extravagant praise. Sir Robert, as usual, has missed a great 
opportunity, and has performed nothing but a little and neat 
evolution in his own peculiar tactics. 

No one sees better than the Premier the truth of the position 
which we commenced by endeavouring to enforce, that the great 
and rapid strides made by the country of late years require a cor- 
responding advance in the administraton of its affairs; and that 
many old abuses and venerated prejudices, which were tolerated 
and overlooked formerly, must necessarily give way before the 

ater intelligence of the age. He is in fact the very type and em- 
Gen of this truth ;—so mutable, indeed, is he, that the land has 
now grown weary of following or remembering his inconsistencies, 
But the lesson which he has read from the fact which he discerns 
so clearly, is far from being that which it is fitted to teach. It 
has not led him to an enlarged application of his principles, but 
to an abandonment of all principle. Finding the tenets of 
his youth sadly inconvenient to the ambition of his maturer 
years, instead of boldly avowing a change of opinion, and 
announcing the results which his ~— and experience had pro- 
duced, he has virtually acted on an sere sees the doctrine, 
that political principle is only to be followed as long and as far 
as the exigencies, not of the country, but of the politician may 

uire. 
When Sir Robert Peel took office, the social condition of the 
country was the paramount subject for consideration and legisla- 
tion. Among other sources of danger and anxiety, it was per- 
fectly palpable that the restrictive laws by which commerce was 
sineined, and, in particular, the strongest and most injurious of 


all taxes on necessaries, the duties on the importation of corn, 
bore a very large share in producing and enhancing the misery of 
those periodical fluctuations in trade, with which the last twenty 

ears have rendered this country too familiar. It may be more or 
fon easy to trace theoretically the precise effect of these obnoxious 
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laws in producing the convulsions in trade, which are among 
the chiet causes of the perils which surround us, in proportion 
as their operation may, in individual instances, be direct or 
remote. We have never thought it a statesmanlike view of 
such a question, to require the immediate relation of cause and | 
effect to be demonstrated between these restrictive laws and ' 
commercial fluctuations, as a condition of their abrogation. So- 
cial results, such as those we are referring to, generally sprin 

from a long and hidden chain of causes and consequences, | 
speculation may weary itself in vain, in the attempt to count the 
numberless links which compose it. The first inquiry, however, 
which a ious ruler would enter on, is simple, and capable 
of clear solution; namely, whether these regulations are well- 
founded in principle; whether they are consonant to the great 
social and economic truths which admit of as clear demonstra- 
tion as any within the range of science and philosophy. No 
doubt, in all governments which have been the pm of time, 
and the institutions of which have partly acquired their efficiency 
from long usage, there may be many things which, although 
unable to bear the test of accurate induction, it may be most 
impolitic to disturb. But if along with clear errors im principle, 
there be found also most formidable and alarming results—re- 
sults which indicate something much deeper than casual or con- 
tingent causes—it is surely the first and donut duty of the law- 
giver to correct the error in — and reduce the fundamen- 
tal laws on which the social fabric is constructed, to harmony 
and order. 

Now, we take it to be an admitted truth—at least, admitted 
by all with whom we care to reason, that in the mere abstract, 
the principles of free trade—of freedom to buy in the cheapest, 
and sell in the dearest market—are undeniable propositions ; and 
that, excepting for the purposes of revenue, the more our com- 
mercial system is assimilated to these principles, the more accu- 
rately scientific it will become. It seems equally clear, that of all 
taxes for the purposes of revenue, a tax on the necessaries of life is 
the worst, and that of all taxes on necessaries, a direct tax on food 
is the worst. Protective laws, that is, laws meant to give an ad- 
vantage to one class of traders over others, can clearly have no 
foundation in the principles of commercial intercourse, whatever 
propriety they may be found to have under circumstances of pe- 
culiar emergency. We are certainly not going to enter at length 
into this much vexed question, because we take these positions 
to be conceded even by those who most strenuously resist their 
application in the existing circumstances of the country. ; 

Ve could conceive a state of things in which protective laws, 
although unfounded in principle, might operate without any 
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serious danger or injury to the state. But it at the same time 
commends itself to the reason of every one, that such departure 
from sound principle is liable, whenever circumstances alter, to 
lead to a train of disasters which no sagacity can prevent or 
cure. And such we take to be the present operation of our 
rotective and restrictive laws. It is not merely that the corn 
aws, operating as a direct tax on food, diminish the supply, 
and raise the price of subsistence in the midst of a population 
increasing in a fearful ratio; although that consideration itself 
would appear to make their continuance little short of insanity. 
The evil truly is, that the fundamental errors in principle, on 
which these laws are founded, the effects of which were compa- 
ratively little felt in times of less commercial activity, have burst 
out in tenfold vigour from the impulse given of late years to 
all the trading interest; and, by limiting the command of fo- 
reign markets, and rendering both the supply of raw material 
and the demand for manufactured goods precarious, have, while 
they have been unable to repress the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise, rendered it a source of increasing hazard to the nation. 

We are no believers in the theory of over-production, which 
is the favourite mode of accounting for our commercial convul- 
sions, by those whose interest it is not to see the plainest truths. 
Over-production, in a healthy state of commerce, necessarily 
cures itself; and no man, or class of men, will go on in a 
system of over-production, unless they are infatuated. The 
excitement of particular periods, as in the days of the South Sea 
scheme, may lead to a temporary mania of speculation, which 
may be productive of the greatest temporary distress. But 
whatever amount of partial calamit 9 sudden rages may 
create, they also cure iemaiew. No such theory will account 
for the periodical convulsions which, since the peace, have from 
time to time shaken the empire to its centre. They manifestly, 
from whatever cause they may spring, are incapable of self- 
remedy ; and this only the more plainly denotes that they are the 
offspring of inherent fundamental error, which poisons the deep 
wells of commercial vigour, and taints them at their source. 

No dispassionate observer can, we think, fail to see that all 
this would pass undisputed, and that a fair attempt would be 
made to rectify the over-balanced condition of our social system, 
were it not for the individual interests involved in the continu- 
ance of these protective laws. Now, whatever may be the real 
extent of these individual interests, still, when the question con- 
cerns, which it too plainly does, the vital interests of the whole 
community, there can be no hesitation, in a legislature resolved 
to act honestly, what course to pursue in regard to it. If the 
question merely were between protection to one class, and free- 
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dom to another, even then fair-dealing would suggest that it 
were more just that all should be free, rather than that one 
should be protected. But when the true issue before us goes 
as deep as it plainly does into the wellbeing of the nation, if 
not its existence and integrity, to listen to the claims of indivi- 
dual interests, against those of justice and sound principle, is 
manifestly as foolish as dishonest. 

It would have been well if the Whig Government, in the 
days of its plenitude and power, had used its popularity and 
strength to apply a decided remedy to the derangement of our 
commercial code. They had, no doubt, the excuse, which no 
minister can plead now, of being incumbered with the — 
of those great constitutional questions which had been left them 
as a legacy by former misgovernment. Whatever reflections 
may be thrown on them, the nation should never forget, as it is 
too prone to do, how great a service these men rendered to their 
country, by the mighty measures of freedom, which redressed 
the wrongs of more than a century during ten years’ adminis- 
tration. Their claim of gratitude does not only rest on the bene- 
ficial results of the measures which they passed, but also on the 
service which they rendered in leaving a clear field to their 
successors, and affording a breathing time to the nation, to be 
freely used for social and economical reform. At the same time, 
we think that some among their leaders took too little note of 
the progress of the country. They leant too much to the old 
aristocratic influence of their supporters among the i landed 
proprietors, by whom the corn-laws were blindly held as a sacred 
thing, which it were profanation to disturb. When at last the 
consideration of these laws was forced upon them, they were in 
the position of a falling party, and although the corn bill of 
1841 was the first strong blow dealt to the system of monopoly, 
it came too late to be of any immediate service, and created in 
the minds of the country a suspicion, more natural than just, 
that the proposition took its rise rather from a wish to appropriate 
a useful party engine, than from either conviction of its pro- 
priety, or hope of its success. 

e have little doubt, that whatever party advantage the 
Whigs gained by this movement, it had the effect of crippling 
and disconcerting Sir Robert Peel in no inconsiderable Fg 
From indications which have since transpired, it is very evident 
that while his antagonists were struggling under their evil star, 
he had fixed on the adjustment of our commercial difficulties as 
the peculiar glory of his coming administration. He saw with 
triumph a great field left unoccupied by his opponents, and one 
in which his own free-trade principles, his clear perceptions, and 
official capabilities for details, made him peculiarly qualified to 
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excel. Had the Whigs left office in 1840, instead of 1841, we 
doubt not that Sir Robert Peel was quite prepared to cast the 
agriculturists and monopoly behind him, . he found that 
necessary, and to stand forth in the eyes of Europe as the first 
free-trade minister of England. 

But the Whig proposition of 1841, which, as an honest poli- 
tician, he should have welcomed, was destructive to the peculiar 
course which his ambition had marked out. In an evil hour he 
allowed himself to be hoisted on the shoulders of the agricul- 
turists as the Great Apostle of Protection, and was borne into 
office amid cheers which he despised, and in a character which 
he never meant to support. He assumed the reins of power 
with more Parhamentary strength than any minister within the 
present century. He had a golden opportunity for accomplish- 
ing the great task of freeing commerce from her fetters, and the 
nation from her thickening dangers. But the false pretences on 
which he had reached that pinnacle, have hung like murky 
clouds around him, dimming the lustre of his proud station, and 
encircling him with feebleness and gloom. “ All the fond, 
lighted vows” he swore, the hollow protestations he poured forth 
in the days of his courtship, are bitterly remembered against him 
at every turn; and his whole administration has been, from the 
first, a system of shifts and expedients degrading to the minister, 
and useless to the country. 

When he met Parliament this year, with a flourishing Ex- 
chequer, after a prosperous season, and in peace and plenty, he had 
still, if he had possessed courage and honesty to use it, an oppor- 
tunity of duitidns his government by a great measure for the 
relief of our manufacturing and commercial population. He 
knows, as does every man who will open his eyes to the augu- 
ries of the time, that the destruction of all monopoly approaches 
—that its death-cry is on the gale. The only question is, whe- 
ther it is to be terminated, in security and order, by the hand of 
a wise government, or to be ing by fierce contention, and 
after the excitement and perils of a dangerous agitation, from an 
intimidated legislature. Surely, as this is truly the only alter- 
native, it oil have been wise, that while, as yet, the sky is 
clear, and the ocean calm, we should repair and strengthen our 
vessel to resist the coming tempest. One bad crop—one convul- 
sion in trade—may set in motion the dangerous elements round 
us, and the opportunity may be lost for ever. But Sir Robert 
has again let the golden moment slip by. He has produced a 
budget most significant of his policy, with a little bit of free-trade 
in it, and a little bit of monopoly, but without any provision that 
will have the slightest tendency to relieve the country from its 

distresses or its perils. Instead of dealing with the question on 
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a broad footing, or with a masterly grasp, he fritters away his 
free-trade over 400 articles, most of them inconsiderable in , Raa 
selves, and the reduction on which will, in the general case, go 
into the pockets, not of the public, but of the retail dealer. On 
reading through his tariff, commencing as it does with “ Animals 
living, viz., Asses,” and ending, as appropriately, with “ Whip- 
cord,” it no doubt appears that Sir Robert lays a vast number of 
little oblations on the altar of free-trade. He takes the penny duty 
off the raw material of fox’s tails, and the shilling duty off the 
raw material of human hair, and he allows cabinetmakers to buy 
their wood, and apothecaries to buy their drugs, cheaper than 
they used to do, while he leaves the great burden of the tax on 
human food—which, on the principles of the tariff, should have 
been the first to disappear—as cruel and grinding as ever. 

We are not, however, to be understood as representing these 
remissions as unimportant in themselves. We rather contemn 
the inconsistent and craven spirit in which they are made, than 
undervalue the advantage to be gained by individual branches 
of trade, by the specific reductions. The reduction of the duty 
on cotton and wool will unquestionably act as a stimulus to 
manufacturing industry, and probably operate, to a very consider- 
able extent, in favour of the classes immediately concerned in 
those departments. The late President of the Board of Trade 
has shown very clearly, in his “ Remarks on Recent Commercial 
Legislation,” that reductions of the duties on raw material are 
almost uniformly accompanied or followed by an increase in the 
trade itself, which goes he to replace, even in the way of direct 
revenue, the amount of the duty resigned. With such principles 
we can have no quarrel ; and the farther they are carried out in 
naa and acknowledged in legislation, the better and the 
lappier it will be for the country. 

Ir. Gladstone, in the pamphlet just referred to, says truly, 
that “ the relief of raw ni Sark from taxation is a different policy 
from that of annihilating protection.” It is so in some sense. 
Between protective duties in favour of home produce or manufac- 
ture, and duties on the import of raw material, there is this great 
distinction, that the former tend directly to diminish, while the 
latter have a tendency at least, to increase the revenue. The pro- 
tective duty aims at excluding imports ; the duty on raw material 
seeks merely to benefit the revenue by its importation. There- 
‘ve, although the argument on principle in favour of the aboli- 
ion of the latter duties is undoubted, inasmuch as what is given 
up by the direct tax finds its way back to the exchequer through 
a million streams, opened up by the impulse and freedom given 
to national industry, stiil the immediate object of revenue is legi- 
timate and justifiable; while, on the other hand, protection neces- 
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sarily means a benefit given to a class, at the expense both of the 
revenue and the country ; and, when applied to human food, be- 
ins its pernicious operation at the very fountain of industry itself. 
he only difference between these two systems is, that while we 
think no philosophic statesman would maintain the one, no man 
of common sense or humanity would maintain the other on prin- 
ciple, unless blinded by self-interest, or misled by party. 

Sir Robert’s little bit of monopoly, however, is of a more de- 
cided and more offensive cast than his corresponding quota of free- 
trade; and as it forms the subject of the rival oration we have 
placed at the head of these pages, we shall consider it with some 
attention. We allude to the method in which he deals with the 
duties on sugar. 

The substance of his measure in regard to sugar is very nearly 
this: He makes a reduction of nearly 11s. a ewt. on sugar of West 
Indian growth. He also reduces the duty on sugar the growth of 
other British colonies, but leaves an advantage to the former in the 
proportion of 14s. to 18s.; or, in other words, a protection to that 
amount in favour of the West Indies over our other colonies. 
Then, as regards foreign sugar, that which is the produce of free 
labour is admitted at a duty about 7s. higher than East Indian 
sugar, while slave-labour foreign sugar is saddled with a duty 
more than double in amount—amounting, in fact, to an absolute 
emus This, of course, is a mere outline of its =, the 

gures varying according to the different qualities and states of the 
article imported. 

The measure is, therefore, not only one of direct protection to 
the West India interest—a practical monopoly, in short, granted 
to that interest of the article in question ; but it is a monopoly in- 
troduced under the colours of freedom and humanity, and solemnly 
trumpeted forth to the country as a great national tribute to the 
eternal principles of liberty. 

It is very difficult, even for our abundant candour, to refrain 
from exclaiming, 


* Quis tulerit Gracchos, de seditione querentes !” 


But if it were possible that Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, 
two of the firmest and most uncompromising advocates of West 
Indian slavery, should get credit with the country for sincerity in 
this high moral distinction, under any circumstances, it certainly 
would have been less likely to be suspected had the measure stood 
alone—had the tribute to the Goddess of Liberty been altogether 
disconnected with any simultaneous offering to Plutus. But it is 
hard to say whether it moves our laughter or indignation most, to 
find this singular virtue, in respect of which, it seems, if weare not to 
lose our cakes, we are to pay more for them, not merely professed 
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by the very men whose names are identified with the support of 
negro slavery, but also given forth in the very same breath with 
a direct, tangible tax on the consumers, in favour of these very 
West Indians, by whom the system of slavery was so long and 
obstinately maintained. Sir Robert compounds for his violation 
of the principles of justice at home, by a little practical admoni- 
tion and chastisement to sinning sister kingdoms abroad; and 
the consumers are the victims alike of his laxity and his virtue. 

Although this novel piece of conscientiousness is plainly put 
forth, that it may cover the great sin of West Indian monopoly, 
it is true that this monopoly itself has been defended in Parlia- 
ment as a mere act of justice to the West India interest. As the 
article of sugar is in reality now become one of the necessaries 
of life, and as it is perfectly plain that if all — were done 
away, the price would be greatly diminished, while the revenue 
might still be supported, if not improved, by the increased con- 
sumption, the country has a most material interest to inquire 
what the grounds really are on which the monopoly in question 
is to be justified. 

The alleged origin of the supposed claim is stated to be the 
difficulties of the West India interest, caused by the Act of 
Emancipation. 

It is certainly remarkable, that the very same ministry who 
show so very righteous an abhorrence of slavery in other nations, 
should be so anxious to compensate the West India planters for 
their compulsory abandonment of it. But we own we know no 
body in this country less entitled than the West India interest, 
on any ground of justice or merit, to a privilege to be obtained 
and enjoyed at the expense of the community. It occurs to us, 
that they have been far too tenderly dealt with in this discus- 
sion by both sides of the House. Since we are now called on to 
mete out justice according to moral desert, in making our finan- 
cial arrangements, it is fair enough to estimate the moral claims 
of the body in whose favour this privilege is demanded. While 
the country, it is true, had on its own head the sin of negro 
slavery, and was therefore justly bound to bear also the loss, if 
any, of its abolition, it should not be forgotten, that but for the 
West India interest, in Parliament and out of it, the abolition 
of it would have taken place long before it did. If there be one 
set of men to whom more than another the guilt of our colonial 
slavery attaches, not merely on account of their individual prac- 
tice of it, but of their obstinate and dishonest resistance to its 
abolition, it is the class of men, as a class, on whom, in this slid- 
ing scale of merit, this national testimonial is proposed to be 
conferred. It is not so long since, as to have entirely escaped the 
recollection of this country, that the battle of emancipation was 
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fought and won. We have not forgotten the deeds and mis- 
deeds of the colonies during that time—the relentless perseeu- 
tion of the unoffending missionaries—the almost rebellious dis- 
regard of the Orders in Council, the impediments constantly 
thrown in the way of inquiry, and still more of redress; and the 
unnumbered weapons by which the contest of freedom against 
slavery was so heartlessly lengthened out. We say it advisedly, 
and we are sure we carry the sympathy of the nation in the sen- 
timent, that there never was a public struggle on a great ques- 
tion carried on with so little honesty, or principle, as the resist- 
ance of the West India interest to the abolition of slavery— 
whether we look to the subject of the contest, or the means which 
were taken to ah it. The compensation money was per- 
haps a reasonable fine upon the country, for the national sin 
of permitting so great an enormity. But surely the Parlia- 
ment, who are asked to exclude the sugar of the Brazils, because 
it is the produce of slave labour, will inquire a little scrupulously 
into the nature of that interest which they are now called on to 
protect at the expense of the country; how it originated; by 
what arts it grew; what homage it has paid to the eternal prin- 
ciples of liberty, and what sacrifices it has made in that great 
cause. Is it less a bounty on slavery to reward a subject for hav- 
ing had slaves, than openly to deal with foreigners who have 
them ? 

If Sir Robert had really been sincere in his theory of moral 
obligation, and his abhorrence of slavery, he never would have 
dadied out for special protection a body whose only claims arise 
out of the breach of all divine and human laws, and who, as a 
body, are more deserving than any other in the state of the re- 
ps arsed of a Christian philanthropist. They not only never 
did a liberty, but they, and they alone, did everything 
against it. But then, their Parliamentary merit is great, if their 
moral deserts are questionable. They are strong, if not in 
virtue, at least in votes. Therefore it is that Sir Robert descries 
in them all the beauty of freedom, and does honour in their 
persons to the matchless attributes of justice and mercy. There- 
fore it is that on their heads descend the blessings of finance, 
and that, with their honours thick upon them, they are elevated 
as a type and pattern to the abandoned Brazils. Here may be 
seen how the reformed rake has become the best of subjects, and 
what rewards await those who shall follow in his path. So have 
we seen a prudent pedagogue, who has long been tortured by the 
misdeeds of some graceless sprig of wealth, if once the favourite 
has been virtuous on compulsion, and abstained from some frolic 
which he could not join, clap the “ representative of a great in- 
terest” on the head, reward him with a sugar plum, and exalt 
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him above his more meritorious schoolfellows, while the great 
Se te of morality were acknowledged by a flourish of the 
irch, accompanied by a sententious apothegm, and a menace 
hurled at some absent delinquent. 

But, farther, we are not disposed, and we have no reason, to 
admit that there is anything in the state of the West India 
colonies to render such a monopoly necessary. We have no 
doubt at all, that if the West India planters choose to give free 
labour fair play, to exert themselves like farmers at home in 
improving their land, and the means of cultivation—to re- 
side on their farms, and give that personal superintendence to 
their own concerns, without which no enterprise can thrive, 
they are perfectly able to keep their ground in the market, even 
with slave-grown sugar. It is well known that there is hardly 
a branch of industry in the civilized world which has made so 
little progress as the cultivation of the sugar-cane—or has bor- 
rowed 20 little assistance from science and invention. The im- 
plements of husbandry employed are the rudest, and the mode 
of cultivation merely that which long and antiquated practice 
has prescribed. There is such a field for improvement open to 
the West Indies now, as there was to Scotland at the time of 
the Union, with this difference, that they have the fertility, and 
not the barrenness of nature to work upon. If certainly the 
West India planters expect that they are to reap the gains of 
industry without its toil, and to keep their place in the social 
community, while the appliances of invention and skill are fast 
leaving them behind, they must and will be disappointed. But 
that is no ground for giving the improvident a boon for idleness, 
at the expense of the industrious and honest. 

We have, however, no leisure to pursue this theme farther. 
We proceed to follow Mr. Macaulay in his observations on this 

roposal. 

Mr. Macaulay’s powers of oratory are striking and peculiar— 
Ag in every respect the greatest contrast to those of the 

remier. As a political manceuvrer, he is nothing—he has little 
tact or management, and few ready expedients in debate. These 
accomplishments are beyond, and, in good truth, below him, al- 
though there are few things in the compass of intellectual exertion 
which he is not capable of acquiring. A prodigious memory, a fer- 
vid imagination, and a philosophic cast of thought, are characteris- 
tics rarely found united, but they combine in him in a remarkable 
degree. What he reads, he never forgets, so that his head is a 
vast repository, or storehouse of knowledge, culled from the lan- 
guages of all countries and times—the most enviable possession 
for an orator, as it enables him to enrich and illustrate without la- 
bour, and without restraint. He has a great command of flowing 
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sonorous words, and a considerable sense of harmony and modu- 
lation ; and these added to his brilliant fancy, which, if not dis- 
cursive, is ardent and picturesque, render him more capable of 
rhetorical embellishment than almost any public speaker of the 
time. 

Mr. Macaulay’s mind is rather that of'a scholar, or a philosopher, 
than a statesman. He dwells more on what has been done, and 
what it was right to do, than on the practical question, what is 
to be done. This, perhaps, arises more from early habits, and 
perhaps from a certain amount of indolence, than from any want 
of practical power. His progress, indeed, as a Parliamentary 
speaker, has been very much that of his course as an essayist, 
as he himself explains it in his three published volumes. His 
early efforts, though full of energetic thought, are absolutely 
crushed under a load of ornament; while the matured strength 
of the man is discernible in the purer and more chastised 
simplicity of his later writings. In the same way, his early 
efforts in the House of Commons were rather lhewer essays than 
speeches—rather reflections and meditations than addresses. But 
it is obvious he is rapidly shaking off this habit, and becoming 
a strong and formidable debater, which satisfies us that more 
constant practice in that school of disputants, would raise him 
even to a higher rank of Parliamentary influence than any he 
has yet reached. His speech on the sugar duties, now before us, 
is a very striking instance of his powers of practical debate, as 
well as a fair specimen of his general oratorical peculiarities. 

He does not enter into the Seenslal part of the uestion, pro- 
perly so-called. The object of his _ is to analyze, philoso- 
phically and practically, the principle, or moral obligation, on 
which the jellies of slave-grown sugar has been supported ; 
and to show how far the principle so maintained, is consistent 
with the other parts of the measure as proposed. 

He commences by exhibiting, very forcibly, the inconsistency 
of ministers, in maintaining, on the one hand, the obligation on 

overnment to regulate their dealings with other nations accord- 
ing as the internal policy of that nation may quadrate with the 
laws of morality, and yet permitting the importation of number- 
less articles, notoriously slave-grown, and encouraging the impor- 
tation of these articles by fiscal regulations in their favour. He 
says— 


‘Take the article of tobacco. Not only do you admit the tobacco of 
the United States which is grown by slaves; not only do you admit 
the tobacco of Cuba which is grown by slaves, and by slaves, as you 
tell us, recently imported from Africa ; but you actually interdict the 
free labourer of the United Kingdom from growing tobacco. You 
have long had on your statute-book laws prohibiting the cultivation of 
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tobacco in England, and authorizing the Government to destroy all 
tobacco plantations, except a few square yards, which are suffered to 
exist unmolested in botanical gardens, for purposes of science. These 
laws did not extend to Ireland. The free peasantry of Ireland began 
to grow tobacco. The cultivation spread fast. Down came your le- 
gislation upon it; and now, if the Irish freeman dares to engage in 
competition with the slaves of Virginia and Havanna, you exchequer 
him; you ruin him; you grub up his plantation. Here, then, we 
have a test by which we may try the consistency of the gentlemen op- 
posite. I ask you, are you prepared, I do not say to exclude slave- 
grown tobacco, but to take away from slave-grown tobacco the mo- 
nopaly which you now give to it, and to permit the free labourer of 
the United Kingdom fo enter into competition on equal terms, on any 
terms, with the negro who works under the lash? I am confident 
that the three right honourable gentlemen opposite, the First Lord of 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, will all with one voice answer ‘ No.’ And 
why not ?—‘ Because,’ say they, ‘it will injure the revenue. True it 
is,’ they will say, ‘that the tobacco imported from abroad is grown by 
slaves, and by slaves many of whom have been recently carried across 
the Atlantic in defiance, not only of justice and humanity, but of law 
and treaty. True it is that the cultivators of the United Kingdom are 
freemen. But then on the imported tobacco we are able to raise at 
the custom-house a duty of 600 per cent., sometimes indeed of 1200 
per cent.; and, if tobacco were grown here, it would be difficult to get 
an excise duty of even 100 per cent. We cannot submit to this loss 
of revenue, and therefore we give a monopoly to the slave-holder, and 
make it penal in the freeman to invade that monopoly.’ You may be 
right: but in the name of common sense, be consistent. If this moral 
obligation of which you talk so much be one which may with pro- 
priety yield to fiscal considerations, let us have Brazilian sugars. If 
it be paramount to all fiscal considerations, let us at least have British 
snuff and cigars.” 


The article of cotton, the tax on which, as has been seen, has 
been reduced by the present tariff, leads him to consider the 
slave labour of America, by which that article is notoriously pro- 
duced. He says most truly, that although it is seldom justifiable, 
and never desirable, that the legislature of one country should 
discuss the internal affairs of another, still less sit in judgment on 
them, yet among the other results of Sir Robert Peel’s financial 
standard, the necessity of doing so was obviously forced upon the 
House. When the distinction was so plainly made between the 
cotton of the United States, and the sugar of Brazil, it was of 
course imperative to estimate the comparative merits of the slave 
policy of each. This accordingly introduces the following obser- 
vations on slavery in America—observations as well-founded, we 
have no doubt, in truth and justice, as they are energetically ex- 
pressed. 
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“ As to its nature, ask any Englishman who has ever travelled in 
the Southern States. Jobbers go about from plantation to plantation 
looking out for proprietors who are not easy in their circumstances, 
and who are likely to sell cheap. A black boy is picked up here; a 
black girl there. The dearest ties of nature and of marriage are torn 
asunder as rudely as they were ever torn asunder by any slave captain 
on the coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four hundred negroes is 
made up; and then these wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded by 
armed men, are driven southward, as you would drive (or rather as 
you would not drive) a herd of oxen to Smithfield, that they may 
undergo the deadly labour of the sugar-mill near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. A very few years of that labour in that climate suffice 
to send the stoutest African to his grave. But he can well be spared. 
While he is fast sinking into premature old age, negro boys in Vir- 
ginia are growing up as fast into vigorous manhood, to supply the 
void which cruelty is making in Louisiana. God forbid that I should 
extenuate the horrors of the slave-trade in any form: but I do think 
this its worst form. Bad enough it is that civilized men should sail 
to an uncivilized quarter of the world where slavery exists, should 
there buy wretched barbarians, and should carry them away to labour 
in a distant land: bad enough! But that a civilized man, a baptized 
man, a man proud of being a citizen of a free state, a man frequenting 
a Christian church, should breed slaves for exportation, and, if the whole 
horrible truth must be told, should even beget slaves for exportation, 
should see children, sometimes his own children, gambolling around him 
from infancy, should watch their growth, should be familiar with their 
faces, and should then sell them for four or five hundred dollars a 
head, and send them to lead in a remote country a life which is a 
lingering death, a life about which the best thing that can be said is 
that it is sure to be short; this does, I own, excite a horror exceeding 
even the horror excited by that slave-trade which is the curse of the 
African coast. And mark: I am not speaking of any rare case, of 
any instance of eccentric depravity ; I am speaking of a trade as re- 
gular as the trade in pigs between Dublin and Liverpool, or as the 
trade in coals between the Tyne and the Thames.” 


And again,— 


“The Government of the United States has formally declared it- 
self the patron, the champion, of negro slavery all over the world, 
the evil genius, the Arimanes of the African race, and seems to take 
pride in this shameful and odious distinction. I well understand that 
an American statesman might say, ‘ Slavery is a horrible evil; but 
we were born to it; we see no way at present to rid ourselves of it ; 
and we must endure it as we best may.’ Good and enlightened men 
may hold such language: but such is not the language of the American 
cabinet. That cabinet is actuated by a propagandist spirit, and 
labours to spread servitude and barbarism with an ardour such as no 
other Government ever shewed in the cause of freedom and civiliza- 
tion. Nay, more; the doctrine held at Washington is, that this holy 
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cause sanctifies the most unholy means. These zealots of slavery 
think themselves justified in snatching away provinces on the right 
hand and on the left, in defiance of public faith and international law, 
from neighbouring countries which have free institutions, and this 
avowedly for the purpose of diffusing over a wider space the greatest 
curse that afflicts humanity. They put themselves at the head of the 
slave-driving interest throughout the world, just as Elizabeth put her- 
self at the head of the Protestant interest ; and wherever their favourite 
institution is in danger, are ready to stand by it as Elizabeth stood by 
the Dutch. This, then, I hold to be demonstrated, that of all societies 
now existing, the Republic of the United States is by far the most 
culpable as respects slavery and the slave-trade.” 


It would be well if America were as sensitive to the opinion 
of England in regard to her system of slavery, as she is so fool- 
ishly about her social customs and manners. If the United 
States—that singular and inconsistent Union—were only a little 
more squared, in some of her institutions, to the ordinary huma- 
nities and decencies of life,—if the stars of her brilliant achieve- 
ments did not constantly recall the stripes, too emblematic of the 
condition of her numberless bondsmen, she might rank, as other- 
wise she never will, among the best benefactors of the human 
race, and the promoters of knowledge and of liberty, The 
eloquent and powerful words we have just quoted, were uttered 
in the great assembly of our nation, without, we will venture to 
say, one heart dissenting from the sentiment they expressed, 
however the audience may have differed from the orator as to 
the result to which he immediately addressed himself. Let us 
hope they will find an echo other side the Atlantic. Our 
brethren there are not indifferent to the sentiments entertained 
of them by the wise and influential among ourselves. It is 
difficult to find a parallel for such scenes as those described, we 
have no doubt accurately, by Mr. Macaulay, in the annals of 
any state professing the _— of Christians, or the principles 
of free government. No doubt Rome of old, whose orators 
celebrated and whose poets sung, in all the varied moods which 
the mightiest genius could suggest, the praises and triumphs of 
liberty, kept the world in chains, that she might the more exalt 
the freedom of her citizens. She fell, destroyed and polluted by 
the very servitude she had nursed: Roman slavery was the ruin 
first of the liberty and then of the dominion of Rome. In like 
manner, this diurnal mocking of all that is venerated by man’s 
laws, and sacred by those of God, is enough to foreshadow some 
mighty thunderbolt of retribution from the hand of an all just 
Providence. Let America beware that the day of such reckoning 
be not near. 

Leaving the inconsistency of his opponents, Mr Macaulay 
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proceeds to consider, as we think very conclusively, the founda- 
tion and principle of the policy contended for. In this indeed 
he had an easy task, although he executes it in masterly style. 
If carried out to its legitimate extent, such policy would neces- 
sarily paralyze commerce altogether. If every nation were to sit 
down and apply the plummet of right reason, or justice, or mo- 
rality, or good government to the institutions of their neighbours, 
before they would deal with them, and adjust their respective 
tariffs according to a graduated scale of virtue, it requires no 
demonstration to show that free intercourse in trade would be 
impossible. 


“*T do not say,” observes Mr. Macaulay, “that we ought to prefer 
the happiness of one particular society to the happiness of mankind ; 
but I say that, by exerting ourselves to promote the happiness of the 
society with which we are most nearly connected, and with which we 
are best acquainted, we shall do more to promote the happiness of man- 
kind than by busying ourselves about matters which we do not fully 
understand, and cannot efficiently control. There are great evils con- 
nected with the factory system in this country. Some of those evils 
might, I am inclined to think, be removed or mitigated by legislation. 
On that point many of my friends differ from me ; but we all agree in 
thinking that it is the duty of a British legislator to consider the sub- 
ject attentively, and with a serious sense of responsibility. There are 
also great social evils in Russia. The peasants of that empire are in a 
state of servitude. The Sovereign of Russia is bound by the most 
solemn obligations to consider whether he can do anything to improve 
the condition of that large portion of his subjects. If we watch over 
our factory children, and he watches over his peasants, much good 
may be done. But would any good be done if the Emperor of 
Russia and the British Parliament were to interchange functions; if 
he were to take under his patronage the weavers of Lancashire, if we 
were to take under our patronage the peasants of the Volga; if he 
were to say, ‘ You shall send no cotton to Russia, till you pass a ten 
hours’ bill ;—if we were to say, ‘ You shall send no hemp or tallow 
to England till you emancipate your serfs?” 


This, indeed, is the obvious reason and common sense of the 
matter. Nor would Government have ventured to propound any 
such doctrine but for two circumstances—the first, that they 
wished a cover for the West Indian monopoly— the second, that 
they availed themselves of a false and hollow cry to turn out the 
Whig Government, and they think it necessary, by way of pre- 
serving their consistency, to keep up the manifest and transpar- 
ent delusion. 

The most inconsistent and the most absurd part of this finan- 
cial arrangement—that is, the most absurd on the principle thus 


maintained, was very happily expressed by Mr. Macaulay. There 
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isno prohibition against the importation of raw sugar—unrefined, 
from the Brazilian States. It comes into our ports, it is sub- 


jected to our manufacture, it is refined in this country, and 


thence disseminated, fit for the consumption of all the world except 
ourselves. We may not eat the blood-tainted morsel, but we 
have no scruple in making it fit for others to eat, and pocketing the 


profit. 


“‘T remember,” says Mr. Macaulay, “something very like the right 
honourable baronet’s morality in a Spanish novel, which I read long 
ago. I beg pardon of the House for detaining them with such a trifle ; 
but the story is much to the purpose:—A wandering lad, a sort of Gil 
Blas, is taken into the service of a rich old silversmith, a most pious 
man, who is always telling his beads, who hears mass daily, and ob- 
serves the feasts and fasts of the Church with the utmost scrupulosity. 
The silversmith is always preaching honesty and piety. ‘Never,’ he 
constantly repeats to his young assistant, ‘ never touch what is not your 
own; never take liberties with sacred things.’ Sacrilege, as uniting 
theft with profaneness, is the sin of which he has the deepest horror. 
One day while he is lecturing after his usual fashion, an ill-looking 
fellow comes into the shop with a sack under his arm. ‘ Will you buy 
these ?’ says the visiter, and produced from the sack some church plate 
and a rich silver crucifix. ‘Buy them!’ cries the pious man, ‘ No 
nor touch them; not for the world. I know where you got them. 
Wretch that you are, have you no care for your soul ?’—‘ Well then,’ 
says the thief, ‘if you will not buy them, will you melt them down 
for me ?’—‘ Melt them down!’ answers the silversmith, ‘that is quite 
another matter.’ He takes the chalices and the crucifix with a pair 
of tongs; the silver, thus in bond, is dropped into the crucible, melted, 
and delivered to the thief, who lays down five pistoles, and decamps 
with his booty. The young servant stares at this strange scene. But 
the master very gravely resumes his lecture. ‘My son,’ he says, 
‘take warning, by that sacrilegious knave, and take example by me. 
Think what a load of guilt lies on his conscience. You will see him 
hanged before long. But as to me you saw that I would not touch the 
stolen property. I keep these tongs for such occasions; and thus I 
thrive in the fear of God, and manage to turn an honest penny.’ ” 


Reviewing the whole of this new measure of finance, while it 
has unquestionably given an impulse to the just principles of 
trade, and afforded a lever to their advocates, which will 
enable them to give the system of monopoly and class-protec- 
tion a wrench it never can recover, it is impossible to regard 
it as conferring any honour on its authors, or affording the 
country any ground of confidence in their future policy. It does 
not meet, it rather mocks, the growing exigencies of the times. 
It recognizes great truths only to belie them, and gives and re- 
fuses protection with an equal sneer. It does homage to the 
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great laws of justice and humanity, only to make them subservient 
to partial and individual interest, and propounds impracticable 
rules of policy, merely to cover onmenel y a passing clamour. 
Far from the future councils of this great nation be such unworthy 
paltering. Be our ministers who they may, let us at least be 
ruled by the manliness of Englishmen, and by the courage of 
honest statesmen. Let us not have principles maintained which 
their supporters are afraid to enforce, and measures passed which 
in principle their supporters are afraid to maintain. Let us no 
longer “ have two weights and two measures—blow hot and cold 
— al fast and loose, strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” 
Sir Robert Peel has many great qualities by which, honestly and 
fairly used, he may serve his country with acceptance and success ; 
but we think there are many indications that the days of such 
statesmanship as this are over. 

Meanwhile, for the next year, the fortunes of the nation are 
again thrown upon the waters. We are still at the mercy of the 
seasons, and live in the hope of a good harvest, and commercial 
prosperity. 1f Providence so far favour us, we shall yet be able, 
in some measure, to rectify our disjointed policy, and recall the 
scattered and restrained elements of prosperity and plenty. But 
as our rulers are deaf to the warnings which are uttered by every 
passing day, let the note not pass disregarded by the people. The 
time is fast approaching when they will have the immediate con- 
trol of the Legislature once more in their hands, and our earnest 
hope and prayer is, that before that time arrives, there will be 
such union among all classes, in support of right and justice, as 
will work out the consummation we so anxiously desire, and place 
the internal policy of this country on a footing suited to the times 
in which we ea: and able to withstand, in the simple strength of 
truth, the severest tempest of trial, from what quarter soever it 
+ blow. 

ut our survey of “the prospects of the country” is not yet done. 
How should it be? When was it ever possible to calculate our 
dangers or our chances of prosperity, without telling over the 
dark chapter of Ireland? Unhappy Ireland—where the laws of 
nature are reversed—where fertility brings no weno and po- 
pulation only marks the progress of misery—where religion lives 
as a word of strife, and genius dazzles but to evoke all the dark 
passions of the soul! We hardly know how to touch this in- 


flammable subject, where we walk on ashes that ill conceal the 
fires below, and where opinions of all sorts resemble phosphor- 
etted hydrogen, and burst into a blaze whenever they come in 
contact with the air. 

Some short time since it seemed as if a calm had come over 
the elements of that perturbed region—as if the winds had grown 
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weary of their warring, and the waters had ceased their turmoil, 
and were settling down in peace in the caverns of the rock. But 
as we write, the Blast of controversy has been sounded anew, and, 
if the signs of coming things can be in any measure discerned, 
the clouds are even now darkening the horizon which are to 
sweep in another fitful hurricane over that devoted land. It is cer- 
tainly neither our duty nor our intention to add to the sufficiently 
numerous combustibles by which the whole question of Irish 

licy is beset. No little responsibility rests, we imagine, on the 
a of those who carelessly stir the embers of controversy, and 
place the peace of the empire in ag ; and while, when public 
questions are raised, they must be honestly and fearlessly re- 
solved, it seems to us a paramount duty on every lover of his 
country, to do his best to calm rather than excite the discordant 
elements. 

Ireland has always been a rock a-head of this country. The 
Premier admitted, when he took office, that he felt it his chief 
difficulty, and politicians have come to look on it asa kind of 
insoluble problem—the Gordian knot of politics, which no ordi- 
nary rules could extricate. Now, it seems to us that there is really 
no difficulty whatever in governing Ireland ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it is a task which only requires that which, with very few 
exceptions, none of Ireland’s English rulers have ever chosen to 
apply to it—even-handed justice and honesty. The Irish people 
are easily roused by injury, but they are easily won by kind- 
ness. They are certainly not ineuneiile of good government, any 
more than they are passive under misgovernment. We are 
thoroughly persuaded that nothing more is required for the peace- 
ful me successful government of Ireland than the merest and 
simplest justice—the equitable administration of its affairs, with- 
— or discrimination of persons. 

ow, this is what no Government, if we except the few years 

of Lord Normanby and Lord Fortescue’s administration, has ever 
chosen to attempt. The reason is very plain. Ireland, as a con- 
uered country, consists of two great classes—the conquerors and 
the conquered, the Saxon and the Gael, the Protestant and the 
Catholic. From the very first, it seems to have been the policy 
of this country not to blend, but to divide and keep divided, these 
two classes—to foment, instead of softening their mutual ani- 
mosities—and to feed the heart-burnings of a subdued nation by 
the vainglorious and insulting distinctions of caste between the 
victors and the vanquished. in this way, there has arisen in Ire- 


land a party, who look on these distinctions as their birth-right, 
and regard the notion of equal legislation or administration as an 
invasion of their privileges, and an encroachment even on their 
liberties. As longas this class finds the slightest favour with any 
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government—as long as it is not both avowed and practically 
evinced, that, in the administration of equal laws, the adminis- 
tration knows no distinction between Catholic or Protestant, save 
in the proper province of religion, there never can be peace and 
good government in that country. And it strikes us, as not less 
clear and certain, that if the government of this country chose to 
follow this simple and plain path of justice, all alarming agita- 
tion would subside, and leave space and rest from fury. 
Unhappily, in all the devices for governing Ireland, this, 
though obviously the direct path, not of wisdom merely, but of 
the simplest honesty, seems to be the last that our Ministers are 
likely or inclined to adopt. It was tried under the rulers we have 
alluded to, and although their tenure of office was too short to be 
productive of much permanent good, and although the Ministry 
of the time were too much shackled by their Parliamentary weak- 
ness, to be sufficiently independent, it was tried with the happiest 
fruits. Agitation as if by magic subsided, and O’Connell’s occu- 
— was all but gone. But then came Sir Robert Peel, and with 
im came = the whole swarm whose privileged hive had 
been rudely disturbed by a year or two of impartial Government. 
Then came the Orange demagogue—the clerical incendiary—the 
rampant dependents on the Castle, of high and low degree—the 
sleek priest, nurtured by the tithes of a benefice which perhaps he 
never saw—the pampered prelate -—the one-sided judge—and all 
the old array of Orange oppressors, eager to welcome the restoration 
of their reign, and to commence anew their old career of injustice, 
oo and oppression. And then, of course, began again the 
old system of unequal administration—the exclusion of the Catho- 
lic—the favour to the Protestant, in all places of emolument, from 
the village tax-gatherer to the highest offices in the land; and 
with it, of course, the insolence of office, the pride of the exclusive, 
and the wounded pride of the excluded, and fuel was furnished 
afresh to the devastating animosities which ages of intolerance 
created, and which intolerance will continue to perpetuate. The 
standard of Repeal, which had nearly disappeared, was again 
raised on the Kills of Ireland—millions flocked round it—the 
agitator swayed his followers from an eminence higher, and with a 
sceptre more omnipotent than before. The history of the prosecu- 
tion—the verdict—the imprisonment—and the ultimate triumph 
of O’Connell, and disgrace of the Ministry, are fresh in the 
minds of our readers. That extraordinary man came out from 
his temporary confinement, which had resembled more the levee 
of a monarch than the imprisonment of a convicted conspirator, 
stronger and more powerful than ever ; and if at this mo- 
ment he is quiescent, this is more from his own good pleasure, 
than from any merit in the administration of Irish affairs. 
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These are, and ever will be, the fruits of any system of govern- 
ment which has not for its object the amalgamation of the two 
antagonist races. That is really what should be the aim and 
end of all Irish statesmen. While the distinction of Orangeman 
and Catholic continues as anything but a religious difference, 
while it has place, locality, and circumstance in every public 
and private relation, there can be no peace for Ireland,—and there 
will be none. If the people of Ireland, that is the Catholic 
population, were once satisfied that Government meant to treat 
them on precisely the same terms as those on which all other 
classes of her Majesty’s subjects are treated, our conviction is 
that they would become as loyal and as peaceable as any people 
in the empire. If the Orangemen were once satisfied that the 
day of invidious distinctions was fairly gone, they would acqui- 
esce in the change, and trust to their natural weight and influence 
for a fair share of public honour, and for no more. There would 
of course still remain various questions which would require 
consideration and adjustment, but the chief difficulty of Ireland 
would be removed ; and the other wants of that country, like 
those of England and Scotland, would be supplied in the ordi- 
nary course of legislation. 

It is with great regret we see our statesmen of all parties steer- 
ing wide of this, the only fair-way we descry through these 
dangerous breakers. It is not money, nor endowment, nor 
sectarian colleges, nor an enriched priesthood, that Ireland wants 
or asks for. She wants simple justice, she demands nothing but 
fair play. But, true to his character, Sir Robert refuses her this 
direct and plain redress, while he goes about by more tortuous 
and more dangerous courses to effect an end, which none of his 
devices after all will ever accomplish. 

This leads us directly to a subject which for the time has 
nearly thrown every other into the shade, and threatens to prove 
the root of a fierce and bitter agitation. We mean the increased 
grant to the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, and the 
evident designs of Government which that measure is intended 
to prefigure. 

Ve cannot even begin the very short observations we mean 
to make on this subject, without the remark, that in the proposal 
now made, and from the circumstances under which it has been 
made, Sir Robert Peel has taken upon himself a very fearful 
responsibility. We cannot say with what feelings of revulsion 
and abhorrence we look forward to a new “ No popery” agita- 
tion. From the days of Lord George Gordon downwards, how 
much bitterness, and misery, and injustice, and disaster, have 
sprung from that misused wane, and what triumphs have 
ever been won under its banner to the interests of true religion ? 
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Yet it has not been blindfold that Sir Robert has flung this petard 
into the midst of his countrymen ; while his study should have been 
to have softened and dissolved religious animosities, and to have 
brought together men of all sects, to strive for the common good 
of a much oppressed country, he has stirred up all the old 
flames of religious discord, which seem likely to burn hotter 
than ever. 

But while we do heartily deplore such an agitation as that 
which is now gathering on every side—while we lament to think 
that the fury of Orange denunciation has again found fuel, and 
that we shall hear again from men, with whom we have no other 
spark of sympathy, the old tale of Protestant ascendancy,—it is 
impossible to allow our dislike of such men and their principles 
to blind us to very plain and obvious distinctions. It does not 
follow that because “ No Popery” and bigotry have so often gone 
hand in hand, all opposition to Popery is to be confounded with 
bigotry. As long as at merely removed political dis- 
abilities on account of religious belief, they acted soundly and 
well, and the “No Popery” cry was very properly disregarded. 
But the question raised by this grant to Maynooth is of a totally 
different complexion. There is no battle of disability or freedom 
to be fought. The question which Sir Robert Peel has chosen, 
most unnecessarily and most uselessly to raise, is whether we are 
to ENDOW Popery. 

We say this is the real question which Sir Robert has thought 
fit to raise. We do not say that if it had been possible to view 
the question otherwise,—if concurrence in the grant would have 
implied nothing farther than a willingness to increase the com- 
forts of the professors and students of Maynooth, it would have 
been the duty of the country to raise the standard of resistance, 
merely because the scholars, who used to sleep three in a bed, are 
now to have each a bed to himself. So much the contrary, we 
do not shrink from saying that although there may be abstractly 
implied in such a grant a ory from which we differ, still, if 
the question of principle had not been directly raised, the in- 
creased grant might, like the diminished grant, have been ac- 
quiesced in, though not approved of. But the Ministry should 
understand, that it is not the grant to Maynooth which, by itself, 
has raised this whirlwind round them. it is the principle of the 
endowment of Popery, and the plain indications o— by the 
Government, that — to that grant will be held as a pledge 
to the principle, and that it is only intended as the first stone of 
a great edifice of Roman Catholic endowment. 

ithout, therefore, thinking it at all necessary to consider, in 
present circumstances, what our views might have been, had the 
question of principle not been directly put to the country for de- 
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cision, we mean, in a few sentences, to explain, as calmly and, we 
hope, as liberally as we can, the reasons on which we deprecate 
that principle, and the whole policy it involves, as being, not only 
in itself founded in error, but as unstatesmanlike and unjust. 

On principle—to those who really think that there is any dis- 
tinction in principle, between truth and error in religion, we do 
not, for ourselves, see how such a measure is to be justified. We 
can quite understand the position, that the State ought not to inter- 
fere at all with the matter of religion, and that no duty is imposed 
on our rulers to provide religious instruction for the people. We 
may or may not agree with this doctrine, but we understand it. 
But, on the supposition that the State is entitled to maintain and 
support religion, for the good of the people, it seems to be a neces- 
sary element in the discharge of that _~ that she determine, in 
the first instance, what is for the good of the people. For it would 
be most unphilosophic to hold, that any government is bound, or 
entitled, to follow any line of policy which it believes to be perni- 
cious, merely because a particular set of men ask for it. To say 
that if that set of men are the ruling majority, the Government 
will, of necessity, grant what they wish, is only to state a necessary 
sequence in a rightly constituted State, not to enunciate a princi- 
ple. The ruling majority, in this country, is the Government, and 
when we speak of the Government, we mean not the ministers, 
as individuals, but the ruling power. In all matters of policy, 
Government must judge what is good, or expedient, for the com- 
munity, and are st as honest governors, so to act. There- 
fore, if a nation publicly holds and acknowledges, and incorpo- 
rates in its civil constitution, the principle that one set of opinions 
is true, and another untrue, its rulers, or the nation acting 
through its rulers, cannot, in the honest exercise of the functions 
of Government, be entitled to encourage error, and discourage 
truth. We treat the question as one of pure politics at present. 
If, then there be anything fundamental in the constitution of this 
land, as established at the Revolution, it is, that Romanism is a 
deep and deadly error, an error er spiritually, and dan- 
—- also politically. No man, and no Government, can hold 

rotestantism true, and yet hold Catholicism true also. And 
therefore, any Government in this country which directly sup- 
ports and maintains Romanism, either maintains what it holds 
to be error, or denies the truth of that Protestantism, which is 
not only, as we believe, founded on the Word of God, but is the 
foundation of our social constitution. : 

We treat, therefore, as the shallowest of all dogmas on this 
question, the argument founded on the position that no Govern- 
ment can decide absolutely what is true or false in religion. 
No man, indeed, can decide that question for another, and, 
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therefore, freedom of conscience, and toleration of opinion, is 
the most elementary law of free government. But to say that 
to the effect of founding, or not founding, a civil institution, 
Government may not decide on the truth of any particular reli- 
gion, as well as on the truth or falsehood of any thing else, phi- 
osophic, scientific, or practical, is to deny the functions of civil 
government altogether. Rulers may indeed decide errone- 
ously on that, as in everything else. But it appears self-evi- 
dent in such reasoning, that before any Government can be 
entitled to maintain, at the expense of the State, a particular set 
of religious opinions, they are bound to satisfy themselves that 
these opinions are, in their substance, true and beneficial, not 
false and pernicious—that they are bound and entitled to judge 
of the benefit to be derived from these opinions, just as they 
judge of the benefit to result from any other institution—and 
that while it may be a fair question whether they are bound to 
give State support to opinions they hold true, it is manifestly 
absurd to say they are either bound or entitled to maintain those 
they consider erroneous. To hold the doctrine, not unpopular in 
these days, that in the matter of religion, and of religion alone, 
Government is a mere machine, moved by a certain number of 
men, in a certain particular locality, Protestant here, Catholic 
there, and, for aught we know, Brahmin in Southern Hindostan, 
Buddist, or Mahometan in the North—disciples of Confucius at 
Hong Kong, or of the Great Medicine in the Canadian forests, 
is manifestly ridiculous in the lowest view which can be taken of 
the argument. 

But further, assuming that Government is bound to judge, it 
must not be forgotten, on what it is that their judgment is to be 
exercised. Religion is not a thing which can, like human institu- 
tions, vary with climate or circumstances. If true, it is true all 
the world over. And, therefore, no government, having per- 
formed the judicial act, and decided for the truth of Protestantism, 
and therefore supported it, can possibly, of their own free will, if 
not bound by treaty, ever support Romanism, without the self- 
contradiction of maintaining, supporting, and disseminating what 
they believe to be error. i our Constitution itself has decided 
the truth of Protestantism, and therefore cannot, while it remains 
unchanged, support Romanism also, of her own free will. B 
treaty, indeed, she may be bound todoso. The lawfulness of suc 
treaties we are not bound to consider. We are considering only 
the case of a.voluntary and spontaneous support. 

It will be observed that no question arises here as to the case 
where a majority, or the ruling power, holds as true, what we 
or | hold absolutely false. The distinction between the duty of 
a Government to act honestly, according to their conviction, and 
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the duty on all men and Governments to act rightly, is plain 
enough ; but does not enter into this argument. The question 
only is whether the ruling power is entitled, and bound to act on 
its convictions, being altogether free otherwise to act as it thinks 
fit. If it be not, we really do not see on what principle civil Go- 
vernment is to be rested at all. 

No doubt the Catholics are the majority in Ireland, and if 
Ireland were a separate country, the Catholic majority would, if 
they thought fit, establish Catholicism. If Ireland were a federal 
state, its local legislature might do the same. But Ireland is 
only part of a United Kingdom, and must be ruled by the general 
majority. That majority unquestionably holds Romanism to be 
a deep and dangerous error; and therefore cannot, on any prin- 
ciple we can divine, be entitled to promote it. 

MWe here purposely abstain from the higher and, to our own 
minds, most cogent argument of the intrinsic truth, and the in- 
trinsic danger and error of the two creeds. We take our faith 
as our forefathers founded it, on the Bill of Rights at the Revolu- 
tion. They then decided for us that Popery was an error, sub- 
versive of the well being of this state. ‘The very first article in 
the Statement of Grievances by the Scottish Convention of Es- 
tates is, that King James the Seventh “ had exercised an arbi- 
trary power, to the subversion of the Protestant religion, by 
ERECTING PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES OF THE JESUITS.” 
And therefore we hold, that as one inherent element of our con- 
stitution is the denial of the truth, or rather the assertion of the 
error, of Popery, no constitutional Government can, on the sim- 
plest and most ordinary principles of civil government, lawfully 
propose, within this realm publicly to teach, or cause to be 
taught, the principles of that erroneous religion. 

Astonishment is a weak word to express the feelings with 
which, as these remarks pass through the press, we have read the 
speech of Mr. Gladstone. It is not his support of the measure 
which surprises us, because men may support or oppose it, in 
proportion as they think it necessarily asserts a principle, or con- 
stitutes only a practical adjustment of an existing institution. 
We do not deny weight to the practical reasons he gives for his 
support. But it was with unfeigned wonder that we found him, 
of all men, asserting that : 


“ As to those who held that to give the grant at all, under the cir- 
cumstances in which this country was placed as a Protestant country, 
was contrary to our duty. Those who held that argument confound- 
ed, he thought, the principles upon which people might act in their 
individual capacity with those upon which they must act as members 
of society. In our individual capacity, we are supreme governors of 
ourselves. His own will and conscience were his governors; he 
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might betray and abandon them, but no one could force him to con- 
form to his views or opinions. But political society must exist by 
a combination of many wills—by a combination in which there must 
be mutual surrender and mutual concession; and if all who lived 
in society were to insist, every man for himself, that his views and 
opinions should be those to which others must conform themselves, 
and that what he laid down should be law, in any state in which 
every man were thus to issue his sentence, all order would be over- 
thrown, and all would be chaos and utter confusion.” 


And again, 


“* They did not say, here is a body of truths, to which we must 
under all circumstances adhere—that would be offering a man some- 
thing on which to rely; but all they said was, here is a particular 
form of religion, which, whatever else you may do with regard to 
other forms of religion, you must never encourage or support. Was 
that a ground upon which legislation could stand—was that a ground 
upon which, in the face of the people of Ireland, they could undertake 
to reject the bill.” 


Like Mr. D’Israeli, we also had read Mr. Gladstone’s book, 
many years ago. We differed from much of its principles, but 
we admired in it the fervent earnestness of a mind both candid 
and accomplished. We thought that when maturer strength had 
chased away much of the academic dust which then partially 
obscured his clear and generous thoughts, its author would take 
a high position as a reflecting and religious statesman. We read 
his book, and there we found him say, that 


*¢ 19. Thus far on the personality and consequent religious respon- 
sibilities of the men who compose a governing body: but there is also 
a real and not merely supposititious personality of nations, which 
entails likewise its own religious responsibilities. The plainest expo- 
sition of national personality is this—that the nation fulfils the great 
conditions of a person: namely, that it has unity of acting, and unity 
of suffering; with the difference that what is physically single in the 
one, is joint, or morally single, inthe other. National influences form 
much of our individual characters. National rewards and punish- 
ments, whether by direct or circuitous visitation, influence and modify 
the individuals who form the mass. National will and agency are 
indisputably one, binding either a dissentient minority, or the subject 
body, in a manner that nothing but the recognition of the doctrine of 
national personality can justify. National honour and good faith are 
words in every one’s mouth. How do they less imply a personality 
in natiéns than the duty towards God for which we now contend? 
They are strictly and essentially distinct from the honour and good 
faith of the individuals composing the nation. France is a person to 
us, and we to her. A wilful injury done to her is a moral act, and a 
moral act quite distinct from the act of all the individuals composing 
the nation. 
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“ 20. Upon broad facts like these we may rest, without resorting 
to the more technical proof which the laws afford in their manner of 
dealing with corporations. If then a nation have unity of will, have 
pervading sympathies, have the capability of reward and suffering 
contingent upon its acts, shall we deny its responsibility; its need of 
a religion in order to meet that responsibility? Of that religion of 
grace, by which alone human responsibilities can be met? If these 
or any of them be denied, let it be shown us what broader or surer 
basis can be laid for them in the case of an individual, or how the 
responsibility of an individual, and with it his consequent need of the 
grace of Christ, can be proved either from his constitution or from 
experience, without at the same time showing, even though implicitly 
and unawares, that the case of a nation or combination of individuals 
is analogous, and that they have, with the same liability, the same 
necessity. A nation then having a personality lies under the obliga- 
tion, like the individuals composing its governing body, of sanctifying 
the acts of that personality by the offices of religion, and thus we have 
a new and imperative ground for the existence of a state religion. 

“ 23. In answer to this question, we propose to show that, while 
the efforts of individuals are and have been insufficient to produce and 
perpetuate the requisite extension of religion of any kind through the 
nation, the government has, by the constitution of a well-ordered 
state, the means; by its own composition, the qualifications; by its 
ends and purposes, the inducements, to propagate religion according 
to its conscience, first, for those who cannot afford to supply it for 
themselves ; next, for those who are disinclined to do so; and lastly, 
as holding up a model for all.” * . 


These positions many will question ; the true solution of the 
problem is not without difficulty. But assuredly it will be found 
a problem, if not as important, at least as difficult, to tell how a 
statesman, holding this high doctrine of national conscience, and 
national responsibility, can yet hold that the nation may violate 
its conscience, and uphold that which, as a nation, it believes to 
be error. It is surely a much less questionable proposition to 
affirm, that a nation is not bound, as an individual is, to support 
truth, than to affirm that a nation can, as no individual can, 
be bound or entitled to encourage and promote heresy. The first 
only leads to an act of passive neglect; the last, on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s principles, must be a crime against acknowledged light. 

We once knew a manufacturer, who was a great and very useful 
promoter of temperance among his men. He carried it so far, 
that he would employ no one who had not taken Father Mathew’s 
pledge, thinking, we presume, that it was his duty not only to 
— but to promote and reward the virtue. Our friend, by 

is own great merit, grew to wealth and opulence. What should 





* «The State in its relations with the Church,” 1839. Pp. 37-40. 
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we have thought, if, on returning to visit him in his prosperity, 
with hundreds in his employment, we had found the zealous ad- 
vocate of abstinence in his truck-shop, serving out whisky for 
wages to his men, on a Saturday pay night? What should we 
have further thought, if our friend had gravely assured us, that 
he still held his old opinions—that he ated intoxication, and 
loved temperance—that he still saw his duty to promote and en- 
courage what he approved; but then, he had so many men— 
they were very fond of whisky—they could not afford to buy it, 
and he thought that “in the circumstances, looking to their 
numbers, and their position,” he was not entitled to refuse it. 
We should have thought, that prosperity had turned the head, 
and very much moderated the zeal of our once punctilious ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Gladstone has discovered that Protestantism is an “ unde- 
fined idea.” But is Popery also an “ undefined idea?’ The 

uestion is not about the endowment of Protestantism, but the en- 

owment of Popery. It is of no use to stop here to quarrel with 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ undefined idea,” which would have sounded 
strangely enough within the walls of his academic Oxford, some 
sixteen years ago, because it is beside the question. We know 
at least what Romanism is. There is nothing indejinite about it, 
and the parties who are to receive the grant, would be the last to 
admit, or to teach that there was. Now, whatever be the duty of 
the State, as to the support of an “ undefined” Protestantism, we 
say that by the principles of our constitution, she cannot in con- 
sistency support that most definite of all ideas, the Church of 

ome. 

Mr. Gladstone quotes as a precedent the Dissenters’ Chapel 
Bill of last year, which, he says, many people thought an endow- 
ment of Socinianism. Did Mr. Gladstone call it an endowment 
of Socinianism? Did Government come down to the House and 
say, in plain words, “ we mean this bill for the public pa and 
encouragement of Socinianism?” They did not, and they dared 
not have done it. The opponents of the measure said all this, 
and the reply of the Government was founded on the lofty prin- 
ciples of eosin and they took credit to themselves for re- 
moving from Dissenters an obnoxious and unjust disability. No 
sooner ig-this done—no sooner do the arguments of Government 
prevail, than a member of that cabinet coolly tells the country, 
that it actually was nothing more or less than an endowment of 
error, and that as one error is endowed already, there can be no 
principle against endowing another. Well might Mr. D’Israeli 
talk of “tea-kettle precedents !” 


It isin vain to say, as Sir Robert Peel argues, that on this _ 
ciple we must exclude Catholic chaplains from our gaols an 
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workhouses. The answer is obvious. The penal restrictions of 
the law are not to be carried beyond their object and necessity. 
You may not causelessly deprive any man, by force of law, 
of his spiritual adviser. This is inherent in freedom of action 
and conscience. If, by your restraining law, you unnecessarily 
so deprive him, you are at least entitled to limit the restraint 
on his natural liberty, to the necessity which gave rise to it. Sir 
Robert must, taleal. have been hard pressed, when he could 
quote the analogy of a criminal under sentence of death, forcibl 

excluded by the act of the law from those means of grace which 
he considers effectual, as operative in support of the voluntar 

and spontaneous endowment of the Catholic priesthood of a 

We are quite sensible how wide a field of controversy we open 
in these remarks ; and we have not space at present to fence the 
argument we have sketched, so as to prevent it from being per- 
verted on either side. We need not stop to point out the dis- 
tinction between such error as we hold Romanism to be, and the 
varieties as to forms of Church government or polity, among those 
who hold the substance of the truth. It would be a miserable re- 
joinder to our present view of this question, to apply a similar test 
to the Episcopalian and Presbyterian establishments of the two 
countries ; or, to extend the principle, from the doctrine of en- 
dowment to the doctrine of toleration. No Protestant, unless 
Ultra-Tractarian, holds that in supporting either Episcopacy 
or Presbytery, Government is maintaining and disseminating 
error: they are different forms of the truth, having the same 
substance. And, at all events, the State is bound by law and 
treaty to maintain these establishments, while the endowment of 
Popery is contrary to law, and provided for by no treaty what- 
ever. 

Of course, we are quite prepared to take the farther step, and 
to maintain that if the propriety of the Protestant character of 
our constitution is to be called in question, and made matter of 
debate, it is as clear now as it was in 1688 that that character 
was rightly impressed on it ; that Popery is still as antichristian, as 
deadly in its spiritual effects, and as dangerous, we suspect, to 
our political liberties as it was two centuries ago. Being Pro- 
testants, not in name but in substance, we can come to no other 
conclusion. 

We cannot allow Mr. Macaulay to run away with the ar- 
gument—that because in endowing any sect, you endow some 
error, therefore it does not signify how much error you endow. 
Without going into the question theologically, there are two 
complete answers. The first is, that as no human institution 
is or can be perfect, it is the duty of Government, in establish- 
ing any religion, to weigh the intrinsic and substantial truth 
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of it against its partial errors. If they hold that any religion 
contains the substance of truth, to contend that less important 
varieties of form or ritual are equivalent to essential discrepancies 
of doctrine, is trifling, and unworthy of a great question. But 
the errors of the Church of Rome are held and believed by Pro- 
testants to be deadly, antichristian, and fatal. It is a very 
common device to exaggerate the differences on minor matters, 
among those who really hold the substance of the truth, until one 
would believe that all are equally apart from all, and that there 
is but a graduated scale of difference from Romanism to So- 
cinianism. This would be, indeed, to make Protestantism an 
undefined idea; but it was not on any such footing that our 
forefathers set about the Reformation. They knew their subject 
better. So, when in Scotland they adjusted the Confession of 
our Presbyterian faith, they inserted nothing in that Confession 
implying that the form of pecapery was contrary to the Word 
of God. But they deal with Popery in very different terms : 

‘‘ There is no other Head of the Church, but the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head thereof: but is that 
antichrist, that man of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth himself 
in the Church against Christ, and all that is called God.” 
And the same observation applies to the creed of all the Reformed 
Churches. A Protestant Government cannot consistently en- 
dow Popery, because, being Protestant, it holds Popery to be a 
vital al deadly error. Then, secondly, there is nothing in our 
civil constitution adverse either to Episcopacy or Presbytery, the 
only two endowed sects. But the errors of Popery are Deanend 
by our statute-book, as dangerous to the well being of the State, as 
well as unscriptural in themselves. Ifthe majority of this country 
come to think that Romanism is dangerous neither spiritually 
nor politically, they may, and probably will, alter our constitution 
and remove that fundamental element. But while it remains— 
although it gives no countenance whatever to political restrictions 
and disabilities, which are at any time the wretched children of 
necessity, it seems to us an absolute bar to the public support of 
Romanism. 

It is said, however, that granting that Popery is error, still it 
is better that Ireland iro be Catholic than of no religion at 
all. But we are not to be driven from what seems to us a very 
clear general demonstration, by the discussion of a question of 
casuistry, which does not arise in present circumstances. Ab- 
stractly, far be it from us to say that a man had better be of no 
religion than be a Roman Catholic. He is a member of a 
Church of Christ, though that Church be corrupt. But there 
are few things so bad, that worse may not be imagined, and 
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there are few bad things which such a line of argument might 
not be used to support. In the case of Ireland, at the present 
day, it would be much better for that country that the Catholic 
religion ceased to be taught there altogether, as the result would 
be, provided the Government did their duty, not to diminish, 
but to increase real religion among the people. We are not in 
circumstances to choose between supporting a religion which is 
a corruption of the truth, or having no religion at all. On the 
contrary, the circumstances are precisely the reverse. The cor- 
ruptions of the truth stand in the way of the uncorrupted truth, 
and we are asked to strengthen the barrier. 

We very much fear that with many of the supporters of the 
opposite view, there lies at the bottom an indifference to the 
distinction between Protestantism and Romanism as a real re- 
ligious reality. Lord John Russell speaks of the weapons of the 
Reformation being unfitted for our times, and expresses his 
wonder that they should survive unrusted and unburied. 

“ Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris.” 
And so be it, we devoutly pray, with all the unhallowed weapons 
of religious persecution. But Lord John forgets the difference 
between the weapons of such warfare, and the cause in which 
they were used. He would not bury the principles of his great 
ancestor in the tomb of the civil wars—nor proscribe the sacred 
name of liberty, because the guillotine was no longer her patron 
saint. So also, while the faggot and the stake—the dragoons 
and the bayonet—the domiciliary servitude—the civil disabilities, 
and all the degrading inventions of human tyranny, are justly 
consigned to oblivion, the ancient cause of battle, continued with 
purer and more befitting weapons, is as holy and righteous as 
ever. When Virgil penned these majestic lines, Rome had pur- 
chased the peace he so gracefully prophesies, not by the victories 
of liberty, but by its abject surrender. The sword had ignomi- 
niously fallen from hands which had not the courage to wield it, 
and the head which the helmet graced was bowed before the 
throne of a usurper. We trust, and we believe, it will not be so 
with us. The country has outgrown the antiquated uses of op- 
pression. It will no longer tolerate that any one should be per- 
secuted on account of his faith. It will no longer attempt to 
fight the battles of the truth with the coarse armoury of force. 
But as little will it submit to have truth and error confounded. 
It was not because the nation thought Popery less erroneous 
than it did, that it repealed the civil disabilities. It was because, 
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asserting it to be error, it thought the disabilities unjust. All 
liberality of legislation, all conciliatory administration, all civil 
advantages in civil matters, the nation will gladly see showered 
on their Catholic brethren in Ireland. After so long and tem- 
pestuous a voyage on the stormy seas of persecution, the outcasts 
claim hospitality, and the country will give it cheerfully. But 
the nation is still as Protestant as ever, and we shall truly rejoice 
if the ferment which this proposal has excited teach our rulers a 
lesson they much require to iam that Protestantism is no un- 
defined idea—that it is a great and glorious truth, which our 
ancestors wisely framed in the golden setting of our free consti- 
tution, and which no minister or Parliament shall lightly in- 
fringe. 

And for what purpose—for what good aim or end have we 
been forced to recur to principles so elementary and so clear ? 
Why has the apple of polemic discord been so recklessly flung 
among us? Was there no course of conciliation—no open door 
of domestic improvement in Ireland, that one must be forced 
through the most sacred walls of the constitution? Was Ireland in 
a blaze for a grant to her College and her priests? Was she cla- 
mouring for money at the door of the Exchequer—was she ready 
to rebel for £17,000 to the seminary of Maynooth? No. She 
had asked long for many things, but had asked all in vain—she 
had asked for free Universities—she asked for the abolition of a 
useless Church Establishment—she asked for the abolition of a 
bloody tithe system—she asked for a fair distribution of Govern- 
ment patronage—she asked for honest juries, pure courts of 
law, upright judges—she asked, in short, for just and equal laws, 
but to this hour she has never asked for endowments to her faith. 
All that she demands, which in justice she ought to have, and 
which on principle our rulers may concede, is still denied her. 
Sir Robert Peel talks loftily, in good set phrase, and incredible 
liberality of tone, considering the man that uses it, of the long 
score of Irish injuries, and England’s forgotten duties. Why 
then, is it, we would ask, that the policy of conciliation is only 
applied to redress a grievance, too pitiful to cost a Catholic a 
moment’s thought, while the catalogue of oppression has been, 
and still is, told over in vain? Why has all this new-born sym- 
pathy found its only vent in so ultroneous and questionable a 
boon ? 

The plain answer does not tend to raise the policy of Govern- 
ment in the estimate of the country. Sir Robert still distrusts 
open oe and hopes to rule Ireland as well as England by 
devices. The endowment of Maynooth is only part of a scheme 
to detach the priests of Ireland from agitation, by the lure of 
secular emoluments, and the hopes of secular influence. The 
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endowment is not given to Catholic theology for the only honest 
purpose for which endowment can be given, to promote and foster 
that which is endowed, but for the ulterior and hidden object of 
dividing a great party, and stifling the sound of complaint of real 
wrongs. ‘The desolate courts of Maynooth might have crumbled 
into ruins unwept by the Premier, had he not hoped that in its 
renovated walls he might be able to rear a barrier against the 
spring tide of agitation. He disclaims, it is true, the aid of 
the atican, but when the recent rescript, and the more recent 
grant so happily concur, is it not plain in what channel his 
policy is about to run. He tried force, and force failed ; and 
casting about for unexhausted weapons, he now endeavours to 
detach the powerful priesthood from the ranks of his oppo- 
nents, and to lull their patriotism asleep in the arms of state 
emolument. He has over-reached himself; and had that policy 
not been blighted in the bud by the rising indignation of the 
country, he would have over-reached himself still more. The 
priests of Maynooth accept his grant with cold thanks, and 
secret exultation. It has caused a change to come over the 
spirit of their worldly dreams. While they were struggling for 
mere justice, praying only for protection from insult, and re- 
spite from the proud man’s contumely, visions of gold and em- 
pire have suddenly risen before their eyes. That desire of tem- 
poral power which has ever been the distinguishing feature of 
their Church, begins to wake anew under the oe embers, 
and possibly, were Sir Robert permitted to carry out his views, 
O’Connell and his train of agitators might, for a time, be weak- 
ened and divided. Subservient mildness might succeed indig- 
nant remonstrance, and the gentle influence of the ancient faith 
preach obedience and loyalty. But is Sir Robert, or any man, 
vain enough to think that the security of the empire, or the 
peace of Ireland, would thereby receive a guarantee? Is it so 
clear, in the history of Europe, that the Church of Rome, when 
clothed in the purple of State favour, is shorn of its ambition, or 
stripped of half its power? On the contrary, the demon of 
agitation would only be quelled by the stronger potency of papal 
dominion ; and those who guide the vessel of the State would 
have, ere long, to contend with a blast of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, far more tremendous, and infinitely more dangerous, than 
even the loud-resounding murmurs which injustice and impolicy 
have evoked. 

Had Sir Robert seriously desired to carry out the principles 
he now maintains, he could have been at no loss to find scope 
for their application in a much less objectionable shape. We 
admit to him, that the fact that the great majority of the popu- 
lation of Ireland are Roman Catholics, ought not to be without 
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effect on the ecclesiastical institutions of the country. It is a 
hardship—it is a practical absurdity—that the nation should be 
— down by an — tithe-system to support a Church 

stablishment, which does not number a tithe of the population 
among its professed adherents, and not half that number, we 
shoul think, of those who truly take the benefit of her ordi- 
nances. When Lord John Russell, nearly ten years ago, made 
an effort to reduce this overgrown and useless incumbrance, even 
to the most moderate degree, Sir Robert Peel had not then dis- 
covered the injustice of inflicting the Church of a small mino- 
rity on the pockets of a great majority. But now, with all the 
advantages of his newly-acquired lights, it would have been a far 
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more statesmanlike, and far more beneficial course, if he had set ‘ 
himself in earnest to reduce the Episcopalian Establishment in 
Ireland, to limits more proportioned to the wants of her adhe- 


rents, and applied the large surplus revenue which would thus 
have been set free to a great measure of general education. 

But we must conclude these somewhat desultory remarks. 
The issue of the contest which is now commencing, it is not easy 
to foresee. It will be, we believe, the eventual ruin of Orange 
domination; and therein will result in good. It has auale 
given Ireland a new subject of agitation, and the boon which she 
never demanded, will be the source of endless heartburnings, and 
new animosities, if refused. In that respect, Sir Robert’s policy 
has removed no obstacle to Irish legislation, and has only created 
a fresh one. The proposal itself, the quarter from which it came, 
and the strange array of names now ranked on its side—the cool 
and impudent composure with which men who used to vote against 
the little grant, have now come forward to vote in favour of the 
great one—the sudden metamorphosis of zealous Protestant-as- 
cendancy men—the opponents of Irish education—the champions 
of no surrender—the old allies of the Duke of Cumberland and 
Orange lodges, into magnanimous advocates of justice to Ireland t 
—the sudden silence of some No Popery orators—and the fear- 
ful and timid chirruping of others—form altogether a spectacle 
at which Democritus might have shook his sides. We believe 
that if the Lord Chancellor were, in proposing this measure to 
the House of Lords, to salute his “ alien” eaten by the title of 
“ hereditary bondsmen,” the public would hardly look on with 
much astonishment, and it really would not be more extraordin- 
ary, nor less probable than the scenes which have been so lately 
enacted in the House of Commons. Peel has put the keystone 
to his triumphal arch of political tergiversation. 

There is one result, farther, which the discussion must pro- 
duce, whatever may be the fate of the measure, and it is one the 
Whig leaders should ponder deeply. In their support to the 
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Maynooth grant, they are at least both consistent and disin- 
terested. It was a great opening in their adversary’s game, and 
they might have check-mated him with the greatest ease, with no 
inconvenience to themselves. On his own principles, they might 
have turned him out, and carried the same measure when in 
“ag Lord John is above such trickery. But when will he 
earn, in power or out of it, to further the interests, and respect 
the professors, of evangelical religion? This, at least, he may 
= from the rising waters, that however much the various 

enominations of evangelical dissent may concur, as they do con- 
cur, with the principles and policy of the party which hs leads, 
they will not support, or favour, or tolerate, latitudinarian views 
of Gospel truth in the administration of public affairs. We 
believe that there is not in the United Kingdom a larger body 
of men, devoted to the support of liberal opinions in politics, than 
the very persuasions whose petitions have crowded the table of 
the House of Commons against the endowment of Popery. They 
are not bigots ;—they are not the men who would proscribe or 
oppress men on account of their creed. We are mistaken if 
toleration has not found them its firm advocates, and oppression its 
constant opponents. It is from these men that any Liberal Go- 
vernment can expect to draw support and vigour; and if their 
influence be sichionly cast away, the result will be, both to 
weaken the cause of good government, and to lend strength 
to the common antagonist. 





